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JL HE conquest and monarchy of the world 
was the first object of the ambition of Timmr, 

To live in the memory and esteem of future 
ages was the second wish of his magnanimous or tvb^ov 
spirit. All the civil and military transactions 
of his reign were diligently recorded in the jour** 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP, nals of his secretaries the authentic narrative 

■ ' T' "K" \r 

was revised by the persons best informed of 
each particukr transaction ; and it is believed in 
the empire and family of Timour, that the mo- 
narch himself composed the commentaries^' of his 
life, and the institution^ of his government.'* But 
these cares were ineffectual for the preser\'ation 
of his fanag, i^pd thftsp precious memorials in the 
Mogul or Persian language were concealed from 
the world, or at least from the knowledge of Eu~ 

® These ccptipnmlcatcd to Sherefethlinj, or Ciiereft'd* 

€lin All, a riatire of Yeigd, Who composed in the Fcr.sian iangmige a 
history of Timour Beg, which has been translated into French by 
M. Petis de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4- vols. 12mo), and has always 
been my faithful guide. and chronology are wonder- 

fully accurate ; and he maybe trusted for public fact.% though he 
servilely praises the virtue and fortune of the hero. TImouFs at- 
tention to procure intcHigcnce from his ov/n and foreign countries 
maybe seen in the Institutions, p. 2L5, 217, 319, 3ol. 

^ These^emmpentyies pt unknown in Eur^i^o ; hut Mr. Wfehe 
li6^ #mf iKeJr baay be imported and traii^aWI ' by hi >} 
friend Major Davy, who had read in the East this ** minute and failii- 

fill narrative of an interesting and eventful period.’^ 

;<■ ® I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the Turkish 
or IMogul language, 'be still extant. The Persic* version, with an 
English translation and a most valuable index, was published (Ox- 
ford, 1783, in 4to) by the joint labours of Major Davy, and Mr. 
White, the Arabic professor. This work has been since translated 
from the Pe»‘s!c into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langles, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added the life of Timour, and many curiouij 
notes. 

^ Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, values, but cannot Iml* 

^ late, tho o| translator 

. , Mies on WiF internal evulence; 'but if any suspicion should arise of 
fraud and ictibn, they wilimbt te dispelled by 'Major Davy ’a fetter* 

, The Orlp^s criticism ; tlie.patroii- 

a^e of a pn«ce,' lek^^io,urablp perhaps, is not less lucrative than 
ilitbtt that of ; nor‘'cafi it 'be’^deetoed incredible, that a 

* gfFWj tbem^aptej!4l»|ul|A?uow|i|ce the iTCiltitp raise the 
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rope. The nations which he yanquislied exercised chap; 
a base and impotent revenge.; and ignorance has " 
Jong repeated the fcxle o£ odumny,® which had dis- 
figured the birth and character, the person, and 
even the name, of Tafuej-laneS Yet his real merit 
would be enhanced, rather than debased, by the 
elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor 
can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless 
he had the weakness to blush at a natural, or per- 
haps an honourable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the inde- 
feasible succession of the house of Zingis, he was 
doubtless a I’ebel subject; yet he sprang from • 
the noble tribe of Berlass : his fifth ancestor, . 
Carashar Neyiaa, had been the vizir of Zagatai, 
in his new realm of Transoxiana ; and in the as- 
cent of some generations, the branch of Timour 
is confounded, at least by the females/ with the 

« The original uf the talc is found iu the following work, which, is 
much esteerned fur its tlorld elegance of style : Almedis Amhsiaias 
(Ahmed Ehn Arabshah) Vltm Merum gGsiarum Timuri, ■ Arabics eC 
Latine EdkiU Sammi Ilemiom Murigen:- %tmm 

hi qnarto» This Syrian aulhur is ever a malicious, and often an igno- 
norant, enemy : the lery titles of his chapters are injurious^ as how 
the wicked, an how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious 
article of Timur^ m Bibllothetpie Orientate, is of a mixed nature, as 
tf HerbelotiiK'lisTcrcntly.’draWs his materials (p, 8tT~8S8) from Khon- 
demir, Ebii Scheunu!}, and the Juebtarikh. 

^ Demir or Timnr signifies. In the Turkish language. Iron ; and Beg 
islhe appellation of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or ac-. 
cent, it is changed into Lent* or Lame; and a Kurpp^an corruption 
confounds tho two words in the name of Tamerlane. 

s After relating some fake and foolish talcs of Timour Arali- 
shah Is compeiled to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of 
Xingis, per miiHeres (as he peevishly adds) paqueos Satan® (pars U 
u 1, 1 % 25> The testimony of Abulghazl Khan (i», c« 5, p. w, t 
€, ij is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

B 2 ■ 
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CH A;P. imperial stem.** He was born forty miles to the 
south of Sam^cand; in the village of Sebzar, in 
the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his fathers, 
were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman 
of ten thousand horse.* His birth'' was cast on 
one of those periods of anarchy which announce 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new’^ 
field to adventurous ambition. Thekhans of Zaga- 
tai were extinct ; the emirs aspired to independ- 
ence; and their domestic feuds could only be sus- 
pended by the conquest and tyranny of the khans 
of Kashgar, who, wdth an army of Getes or Cal- 
Hisfirstad-nuicks,’ invaded the Transoxian kingdom. From 
*. D. 1361., the twelfth year ofhis age, Timour had entered the 
field of action ; in the twenty-fifth, he stood forth 
as the deliverer of his country ; and the eyes and 

Accor^lpg pedigr«w» tbe faiinfe suicetitor trf Zingis, 

and tbe ninth of timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that tins 
posterity of the elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and tiiai 
the descendants of the younger should fill the oflice of their nuinistcr 
and general. This tradition was at least convenient to justify the 
first steps of Timour*s ambition (Institutions, p. 2 1, 2.3, from the 
MS. fragments of Timour’s History). 

* See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s (Geography tCho-. 
rasmiae, -^c. Descriptio, p. 60, 61), in the third \<dunie of Hitdson^s 
Minor Greek Geographers. 

^ See his nativity, in Dr. Hyde (Syntgama Dissertat. tom. li, p. 
466), as it was cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He 
was born, A. ». 1336, April 9, 11® p. m. lat. 36. I know not whe- 
ther they can prove the great conjunction of the planets, from whence, 
like other conquerors and prophets, Timour derived the surname of 
Saheb Reran, or master of the conjunctions (Bibliot. Orient, p. 87S). 

^ In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Sash« 
giir are most improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which 
belongs to another branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, p. v, 
c, 5, p. vii, c. 5). Could I be sure that this word is in the Turkish 
^original, I w'oiild boldly pronounce that the InstitutionK were framed 
a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment |of the 
Uzbeks in Transoxiana, 
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wishes of the people were turned towards an hero chap. 
who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the law 
and of the army had pledged their salvation to 
support him with their lives and fortunes ; but in 
the hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; 
and, after waiting seven days on the hills of Sa- 
marcand, he retreated to the desert with only six- 
ty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a 
thousand Getes, whom he repulsed with incredible 
slaughter, and his enemies were forced to exclaim, 

“ Timour is a wonderful man : fortune and the 
“ divine favour are with him.” But in this bloody 
action his own followers were reduced to ten, a 
number which was soon diminished by the deser- 
tion of three Carizmians. He wandered in the 
desert with his wife, seven companions, and four 
horses ; and sixty-two days was he plunged in a 
loathsome dungeon, from whence he escaped by 
his own courage, and the remorse of the oppressor. 

After swimming the bi’oad and rapid stream of the 
Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during some months, the 
life of a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the 
adjacent states. But his fame slione brighter in 
adversity ; he learned to distinguish the friends of 
his pei’son, the associates of his Jortune, and to 
apply the various characters of men for their ad- 
vantage, and, above all, for his own. On his re- 
turn to his native country, Timour was successive- 
ly joined by the parties of his confederates, who 
anxiously sought him in tho desert ; nor can I 
refuse to describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He presented him- 
self as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the 
head of seventy horse. “ When their eyes fell 
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‘‘ upon me,” says Tiinour, they were over- 
« whelmed with joy ; and they alighted from 
“ their horses ; and they came and fciieck'd; and 
“ they kissed my stirrup. I also carnc down fi om 
my horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
“ And I put my turban on the head of the first 
“ chief ; and my girdle, rich in jewels and 
wrought widi gold, I bound on the loins of 
“ the second ; and the third I clothed in my 
“ own coat. And they wept, and I wept also ; and 
■ ‘ the hour of prayer was arrived, and wepraj ed. 
“ And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
dwelling’ ; and I collected my people, and made 
*• a feast.” His trusty bands were soon increased 
by the bravest of the tribes ; ho led them against 
a superior foe; and after some vicissitudes of war, 
the Getes v-ere finally driven i’rom the kingdom 
of Tfa«8o®WBbii^..iir'Mad dotig tntich'ftw.hkown 
glory ; but much remained to be done, much art 


to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before 
he could teach his etpials to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir Iloiisseiii 
compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the lest beloved of his 
wives. Their union wms short and jealous ; but 
the policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, 
exposed Ms rival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfdy : and, after a small defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacieus friends, who presumed, 
for the last time, to disobey the commands of 
their lord. At the age of thirty-four,” and in a 
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thehtro, and he himself, or hjs secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77 
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general diet or cakrouM^, liO Was' iiivested with dJiAfi 
imperial coffliflandi* bttf life affafc^d tO' revere 
house of Zingis; and 'wMlfe' ffife TimourHoasce^s 
feigned over Za^itai atfd^ the &St,‘ nominal of^zagat”^ 
khan served a^ n {)rivate' officer 4A tWe armies 
his servanl A fertile kingdom’; five hundred 
miles in length and in breadtSi,‘ 'm%ilf hlVe satfsi 
fied the ambitibn of a subje<A; Btit TiMbtir 
pired to the dominion of the World; and before 
his death, the crown of Zagatal Wa's Otoe of the 
twenty-soven crOwns vfhicB he had plaoed on lii'S 
head. Without expatia’tin’g Oii tlie Victories of 
thirty-five canipaigtos; without describing thfe 
lines of march which life rfep^ydlj^'tl*abM OVCr 
the continent of Asia ; I shall briefly represent 
his conquests in, i. Persia; ii. Tartary; and, rnt. 

India ;“ and' frbnk' thfetobe ^oCeed* ttf ' theSmO^ 
interesting narrative of 'his Ottonian war. 

I. F or every war, a motive of safety or revenge. His con- 
of iionoiir or zeal, of right or convenience, may be^^f 
readily found in the jurisprudence of conquerors. 

No sooner hadTimoUr re-United to the patrimony a. ». isscu 
of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme^®®^’ 
and Candahar, than he turned Ms eyes towards 
the kingdoms bf Iran' of Pm^a. - Ffbfli the Okus 
to the Tigris, that extensive country was left #. 
without a lawful sovereign since the death of • 
Abousaid, the last of the descendants of th.fe great 

enlarges, with pleasure, on tbe thirteen ’designs and enterprises which 
most truly constitute his personal merit-' It evfen shines through the 
dark colouring of Arabshah, p, i, c. 1-1^. 

4 » The' conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, are represented in 
the second and third books of Sherefed^n, and by Aralbehi^i^ €• 

§5. Consult 'the excellent indexes to tlie lastltu^ons* . ' 4 **" * 

B 4» ’ 
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Houlacou- Peace and justice had been banished 
from the land above forty years ; and the Mogul 
invader might seem to listen to the cries of an 
oppressed people* Their petty tyrants might 
have opposed him with confederate arms ; they 
separately stood, and successively fell ; and the 
difierence of their fate was only marked by the 
promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy of 
resistance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Alba- 
nia, kissed the footstool of the imperial throne. 
His peace-olFerings of silks, horses, and jewels, 
were composed, according to the Tartar fashion, 
each article of nine pieces; but a critical spectator 
observed, that there were only eight slaves. “ I 
“ myself am the ninth,”* replied Ibrahim, who 
was prepared for the remark ; and his flattery 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour. Shah 
Mansour, ^9f Pars, or the proper Persia, 

was ofie of the least powerful, but most dan- 
gerous, of his enemies. In a battle under tlic 
walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or four 
thousand soldiers, the coul, or main body, of 
thirty thousand horse, where the emperor foug ht 
in person. No more than fourteen or fifteen 
guards remained near the standard of Timour : 
he stood firm as a rock, and received on his hel- 
met two weighty strokes of a scymetar:*' the 
Moguls rallied ; the head of Mansour was thrown' 

The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine 
js decUired by Ahulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his 
Genealogical History into nine parts. 

P According to Arabshah (p. i, c. 28, p. 18S), the coward 1’imour 
ran away to his tent, and hid bimseif from the pursuit of Shah iMao- 
soar under the women^s garments. Perhaps Sherefeddih (i. iiij c. 23) 
has magnified his courage* 


\ 
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at his feet, and he declared his esteem of the chap 
valour of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so 
intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his troops advanced 
tothePersiangulf; and the richness and weakness 
of Ormuz’ were displayed in an annual tribute 
of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bagdad 
was no longer the city of peace, the seat of tlie 
caliphs ; but the noblest conquest of Houlacou 
could not be overlooked by his ambitious succes- 
sor. The whole course of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, from the mouth to the sources of those 
rivers, was reduced to his obedience : he enter- 
ed Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black sheep 
were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage ol' a 
caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of Get .I'g ia, 
the native Christians still braved the law and tlie 
sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditions, he 
obtained the merit of the gazie, or holy war ; and 
the prince of Tetiis became his proselyte and 
friend. 

ii. A just retaliation might be urged for then, or 
invasion of Turkestan, or the’ eastern Tartary. 

The dignity of Timour could not endure thei!^*^ 


<3 The historj, of Ormujs is not nnUke that orT|rre».,-.:...ir% 
on the continent, waa hf\ht "ItkHkin, and ’"renewed in a 

neighbouring island, without fresh water or vegetation. The kings of 
Orniuz, rich in the Indian trade and the pearl lishery, posse.‘j.sed large 
territories both in Persia and Arabia; but they were at first the tri- 
butaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last were delivered (a. n. 
1303) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny of their own vizirs 
(Marco i^do, I. i, c. 15, Id, fof. 7, 8. Abulfeda, Geograph. tabul. xi, 
p. Sbi, an original chronicle of Orraus!, in Texeira, or Steven’s 
History of Per.da, p. 376-416, and the itineraries inserted in the 
first volume of iumiiisio, of Ludovico Barthema (1503), fob 16T, of 
Andrea Corsali (.1517), fob 202, 203, and of Odoardo Barbossa (in 
iSl6), lol. 815-318). ■ ■ 
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CHAP, impunity of . the Qetes ; he passed the Sihooii^^ 
subdued the kingdom of Casligai’j and mardjcd 
seven times into the heart of their country. His 
most distant camp was two months journey, or 
four hundred and eighty league?, to the north-cast 
of Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a 
rude memorial -of their exploits. The con- 
quest of EipzHfc, or the western Tartary was 
founded on the double motive of aiding the 
distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. T‘oc- 
tamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and 
protected in his court ; the ambassadors of 
Auniss K-han were dismissed with an haughty 
denial, and followed on the same day by the 
armies of Zagatar; and their success established 
Toctamish in the Mogul empire of tlie north. 
But, after a ieig&>^ ten* years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength of his Ijcuc- 
factor, the base usurper, as he deemed him, of 
the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend, he entered Persia at the 
head of ninety thousand horse : with tlie iimumer- 
able forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, and 
Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces 
of Timour, and compelled him, amidst the 
winter snows, to contend for Samarcand and 
Of Kipzak, his life. After a mild expostulation and a 
D. Victory, the emperor resolved on re- 

139 S. venge ; and by the east and tiie west of the 
Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak 

^ AraBshah had travelled Into Kipzafe, and acqtdred a singular 
knowledge of the geography^ cities^ and revoltitionsj, of that northern 
region (p. I, e, 
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with such mighty powers, that thirteen miles 
were measured from his right to his left wing. 
In a march of five months, they rarely beheld the 
footsteps of manj and their daily subsistence 
was often trusted to the fortune of the chace. 
At length the armies encountered each other; 
but the treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in 
the heat of action, reversed the imperial standard 
of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zaga- 
tais ; and Toctamish (1 speak the language of the 
Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the Avind 
of desolation.” He fled to the Christian duke 
of Litlmania ; again returned to the banks of the 
Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domestic 
rival, at last perished in the wilds of Siberia. 
The pursuit of a flying enemy carried Timour 
into the tributaty piDvihces e# t adwkte of 
the reigning family Vv as made prisoner amidst the 
ruins oi‘ his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride 
and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily be 
confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of the 
Tartar, ami the resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Eussians w'^ere placed in a 
miraculous image of the virgin^ to whbse' pro- 
tection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and pru- 
dence recalled him to the south ; the desolate 
country was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers, 
were enriched Avith an immense spoil of precious 

® Ittstilutioiis of TImourj p* 123, 12^. 'Mr. WJiite, the editor, 
bestom^a some animadversion on .the aiiperfici&l account of SherdW- 
din (I. ili, c. 12, 13, 14), who was Ignorwt of the designs of T|ia.w^ 
and the true sprinp of action. 
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p. furs, of linen of Antioch,* and of ingots of gold 
and silver." On the banks of the Don, or Ta- 
nais, he received an humble deputation from 
the consuls and merchants of Egypt,* Venice, 
Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, who occupied the 
commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the 
mouth of the river. They offered their gifts, ad- 
mired his magnificence, and trusted to his royal 
word. But the peaceful visits of an emir, who 
explored the state of the magazines and harbour, 
was speedily followed by the destnictive presence 
of the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes ; 
the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; but all 
the Christians, w ho had not fled to their ships, w'ere 
condemned either to death or slavery.’^ Revenge 
prompted him to burn the cities of Serai and 
Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilization ; 

* The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. But the 
linen of Antioch has never been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins* 
I suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, %vhich the Harise 
merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

« M. Levesque (Hist.de Russie, tom. ii, p. S4'7. Vie de Timour, 
pi 64-67, before the French version of the Institutes) has corrected 
the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour’s con« 
quests. His arguments are superfluous, and a simple appeal Iq the 
Russian annals is sufficient to prove that I^Ioscow, which six 3'ears 
before had been taken by Tociamish, escaped the arms of a more 
formidable invader. 

* An Egyj>tian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barharo’s 

x;oyage to Tana ip I4s36, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramiisio, 
tom, ii, fol, 92). . • 

y The sack of Azoph is described by Sherefeddin (I. iii, c. 00), and 
much more particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle (An* 
dreas de Bedusiis de Quero, in Chron. Travisiano, In Muratorx Script* 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix, p. 802-805). He had conversed with 
the Mianig, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent a de* 
])uty to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three 
sons and 1 2,000 ducats* 
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and liis vanity proclaimed, that he had pene- chap. 
trated to the region of perpetual daylight, a 
strange phenomenon, which authorised his ma~ 
hometan doctors to dispense with the obligation 
of evening prayer.® 

III. When Timour first proposed to his princes m. or iiin. 
and emirs the invasion of India or Hindostan,“f“‘“" 3 g 3 ^ 
he was answered by a murmur of discontent : 1389* 

“ The rivers! and the mountains and deserts! 

“ and the soldiers clad in armour ! and the 
“ elephants, destroyers of men !” But the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor was more dreadful than 
all these terrors ; and his superior reason was 
convinced, that an enterpri® of such tremendous 
aspect was safe and easy in the execution. He 
was informed by his spies of the weakness and 
anarchy of Hindostan : the soubahs of the pro- 
vinces had erected the standard of rebellion ; and 
the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud was 
despised, even in the haram of Delhi. The 
Mogul amiy moved in three great divisions: 
and Timour observes, with pleasure, that the 
ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. 
Between the Sjhoon and the Indus they crossed 

® Sherefeddin only says (1. Hi, c* 13), that the rays of the setting, 
and those of the rising sun, were scarcely separated by any interval; 
a problem which may be solved in the latitude of Moscow (the fifty- 
sixth degree), with the aid of the aurora borealis, and a long summer 
twilight. But a of forty days (Khoudemir apud d’Herbelot, p. 

S80) would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

® For the Indian war, see the Institutions <p. 129-139), the fourth 
book of Sherefeddin, and the history of Ferishta (in Bow, voL 
1«*20), irhicb throws a general light on the of Hindostfth* 
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oae ©f -tbe ridges of mountains, which are styled 
hy the Arabian geographers, the stony girdles 
of the earth. The highland robbers were sub- 
dued or extirpated ; but great ’numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow : the cniperor 
himself was let down a precipice on a portable 
scaffold ; the ropes were one hundred aid fifty 
cubits in length; and, before he could reach the 
liottom, this dswagerons operation was fi%’e times 
repeated. Tiniour crossed the Indus at the or- 
dinary passage of Attok ; and successively tra- 
versed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab, 
or five rivers,” that fall into the master-stream. 
Prom Attok to Delhi, the high road measures no 
more than six hundred miles ; but the two con- 
c|uerors deviated to the south-east: and the motive 
of Tlmour was to join his grandson, who had 
.achieved, byhii^jcowmaud, khe.conquest of jMonl- 
tan. Ontlite eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the 
edge of the .desert, the Macedonian hero halted 
and wept : theMogid entered tlie desert, reduced 
the fortress Batnk, and sttiod in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, 
which had subsisted three centuries under the 
dominion of the mahometan kings. The siege, 
more especially the, castle, might have been a 
work of time ; but he tempted, by tlie appearance 
of weakness, the Sidtan Mahmoud and his vizir 

^ The rivers -of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus* 
have been laid down, for tlie first time, with truth and aecurac}", in 
Major RennePs inccaapamble map of Hindustan, In his Chiticsi 
Memoir he illustrates, : with judgment and learning^, the marehei of 
Alexander and Tim^ur.. 
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to descend into the plain, with ten thousand chap. 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot guards, and 
one hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks 
are said to haye been atjned with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or 
rather, against the imagination of his troops, he 
condescended to use some extraordinary precau- 
tions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a 
rampart of bucklers ; but the event taught the 
Moguls to smile at their own fears; and, as 
soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, the 
inferior species (the men of India) disappeared 
from the field. Timour made his triumphal entry 
into the capital of Hindostan; a»d adPJiced, with 
a view to iipitate, the architecture of the stately 
inosch ; bu,t, the order and licence of a general 
pillage and 

victory. He resolved to pSirify his soM^rs ip 
the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who stiE 
surpass, in the proportion of ten to one, the num- ' 
bars of tlip Moslems, Ip tips ipous design, hp 
ad.vanced- pne hwndrpd. miles to tbeporth-east of 
Pelhi, passed the. Ganges, fought several battfe^ 
hy. land 8»d>’¥eferjjapd penetrate^ 
rock of Goupele,.the,si^atf?ie,(fjf^i^% 
to, discharge the ipiglityjiyer, whose source is far 
distant apipng the mountains of Thibet. ° IJis 

« Tlie two great iiver.«i, tbe Ganges and Burrampootcr, rise ia 
Thibet, from the opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from 
each other to the distance of 1200 'miles, and afleir a- winding course 
of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the -gnlf of BengA ' 

Yet so capricious is fame, that the Burrdmpoothr is a late discovery, 
ifhlle Gaines hw and wdem, 
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CHAP, return was alone the skirts of the northern 

I' X*V ^ 

, " ■ hills ; nor could this rapid campaiffn of one year 

justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that 
their children, in a warm climate, would dege- 
nerate into a race of Hindoos. 

His war It was on the banks of the Ganges thatTimour 
STsa- was informed, by his speedy messengers, of the 
‘iist’i^’bances which had arisen on the coniines of 
Sept. 1 . ’ Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Chris- 
tians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan 
Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was not 
impaired by sixty-three years, and innumerable 
fatigues; and, afterenjoying some tranquil months 
in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new 
expedition of seven years into the western coun- 
tries of Asia.** To the soldiers who had served in 
the Indian war, he granted the choice of remain- 
ing att, .oj:..foUowing theiu prince ; but the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia 
were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, and 
wait the arrival of the imperial standard. It was 
first directed against the Christians of Georgia, 
who were strong only in their rocks, their castles, 
and the winter season ; but these obstacles were 
overcome by the zeal and perseverance of Timour : 
the rebels submitted to the tribute or the koran ; 
and if bptih religions boasted of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian 

Story* Coupele, tJie scene of Timoiir’s last victor}^ must ’be situate 
pear Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcutta; and> in 1774, a British 
camp I (Rennefs Memoir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99)* 

^ See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the first book, m4 
Sherefeddin (1. c. 1-16) to the entrance of Timour into Syria, 
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prisoners, who were offered the choice of ab- chap. 
juration or death. On his descent from the hills, 
theemperorgave audienceto ttefirst ambassadors'"* 
of Bajazet, and opened the hostile Correspondence 
of compiainte and menaces ; which fermented 
two years before the final explosion. Between 
two jealous and haughty neighbours, the mo- 
tives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched each 
other in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum, and the 
Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful limit been 
ascertained fay time and treaty. Each of these 
ambitious monarchs might accuse his riyal of 
violating his territory; of thre^t^ng his vassals ? 
and protecting his rebels ; and, by tlie name of 
rebels, each undeistpod the fugitive princ^, 
whose kingdoms he had dsurped, and whose life , 
or liberty he implacably pursued. The resem- 
blance of character was still more dangerous than 
the opposition of interest ; and in their victorious 
career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and 
Bajazet was ignorant of a supierior. The first ' 
epistle® of the Mogul emperor must have pro- 
voked, instead of reconciling theTurkish sultan ; 
whose family and nation he affected to despise/ 


« We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions 
<p. 147), in Slierefeddin (I. v, c. 14), and in Arabshah (tenoi, li, c. 19, 
p* 183-201) 5 which agi-ee wdth each other in 'the 'sphit ahd fluhf'teice 
rather than in the style. It is probable, that they have been trans- 
lated^ with various latitude, from the oi'lgiml into the Art- 

hid kid Persian tongues. ’ ■ ■. ^ ] 

^ Mogul emir distinguishes himself and hiscountrymeh'hj the 

name of Turks, and stigmatises the race and nation of Bajazet with 
fee less honourable epithet of Tutkmms, Yet I do not understand hW' 
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- " DdEt thou not know, that the greatest part of 
“ Asia is subject to our arms and our laws ? that 
" our invincible forces extend from one sea to 
“ the other ? that the potentates of the earth 
“ form a line before our gate ? and that we have 
“ compelled fortune herself to watch over the 
" prosperity of our empire ? What is the founda ■ 
tion of thy insolence and folly? ThOu hast 
“ fought some battles in the woods of Anatolia ; 

“ contemptible trophies ! Thou hast obtained 
“ some victories over the Christians of Europe ; 

“ thy sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; 

“ and thy obedience to the precept of the koran, 

“ in waging w^ against the infidels, is the sole 
“ consideration that prevents us from destroying 
“ thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
“ Moslem world. Be wise in time ; reflect ; 

‘‘ repent} Mtd avert the'ftwnderof vengeance, 

“ which is yeit suspended over thy head. Thou 
“ art no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou seek 
“ to provoke the elephants ? Alas, they will 

• “ trample thee under their feet.” In his replies, 
Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a soul 
which'was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. 
After retorting the basest reproaches on the thief 
a^d febel of the desert, the Ottoman recapitulates 
riis boasted victiMes in Iran, Touran, and the 
Indies ; and labours to pfove, that Timbur had 
never triumphed unless by his oWn perfidy and 
the vicesOf his foes; “ Thy armies are innumer- 
“ able : be th|^ so ; but what are the arrows of ; 

tlie Ottoiiiaiis couM ‘be descended flrom a Turkman sailor ; tMse la- ' 
land sbepberds were sq ^mote from tbe and M iMritime a&Srs* ■ 
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fie flying Tartar a^inst the scymetars and c hap. 
“ battle-axesof myfimi and invincible janizaries ? ^ 

“ I will guard the princes who have implored my 
“ protection : seek them in my tents. The cities 
“ of Arzipigan and Erzeroum are mine, and un- 
“ less the tribute be duly paid, I will demand 
“ the arrears under the walls of Tauris and Sul- 
“ tania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan 
at length betrayed him to an insult of a more 
domestic kind. “ If I fly from my arms,” said 
he, “ may my wives be thrice divorced from my 
“ bed : but if thou hast not courage to meet me 
“ in the field, mayest thou again receive thy wives 
“ after they have thrice endured the embraces of 
“ a stranger.”® Any violation by word or deed 
of the secrecy of the harara is an unpardonable 
offence among the Tufldsh nations.;“ andijthe 
political quarrel of the two monarchs was em- 
bittered by private and personal resentment. Yet 
in his first expedition, Timour was satisfied with 
the siege and destruction of Siwas or Sebaste, a 
strong city on the borders of Anatolia ; and he 
revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman on a 


If to tife Ui f*. 2^7, and Sale’s Oisc<mrs«s^ 

a miissulman who had thrice divorced his wife (who had thrice re- 
peated the words of a divorce) could not take her again, till after she 
had been married to, and repudiated another husband ; an igno- 
minious transaction, w^bich it is needless to aggravate, by supposing, 
that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his fkce- 
(Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, L ii, c. 21). 

^ The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their 
vwoiftoia, is ascribed a much higher degr^ by Arabshah to the Tmrk- ^ 
ish'na^oas; and it is remarkable enough that Chalcondyfcs % 
p. 55)' kiid sow© knowledge of the pr^udice -and the Snsslt# • ■ ■ * - 

<2 2 ; ; 
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CHAP, garrison of four thousand Armenians, who were 
buried alive for the brave and faithful discharge 
of their duty. As a mussulraan he seemed to re- 
spect the pious occupation of Bajazet, who was 
still engaged in the blockade of Constantinople: 
and after this salutary lesson, the P*Iogul conqueror 
checked his pursuit, and turned aside to the hi- 
Timourin. vasioii of Syria and Egypt. In these transactions, 
riati*. pf Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and even 
1400. Timour, is styled the Kaissar of Roam, the 

Csesar of the Romans : a title which, by a small 
anticipation, might he given to a monarch who 
possessed the provinces, and threatened the city, 
of the successors of Constantine.* 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Eg}^^ and Syria ; but the dynasty 
of the Turks was overthrown by that of the 
Circa^ian^.;^^d-tl^.%ywnte Barkok,from a 
slkve dnd a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
the throne. In the midst of rebellion and discord, 
he braved the menaces, corresponded with the 
enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the 
Mogul, who patiently expected his decease, to 
revenge the crimes of the father on the feeble 
reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs* 

of tile Moguls, see tlie . Institutions (p* 131, 14f7)^ 
and for the Persians, the Bibliotheque Orientale (p, 882) : but I do 
nor find that tlie title of Caesar has been applied bj the Arabians, or 
assumed by the Ottomans themselves* 

^ See the reigns of Barl^ok and Fharadge, in M. de Goignes (tom. fr^ 
xiii), who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, Ebn Schounah? 
and J.,intabi, has added 'some facts to our common stock of materials- 
* For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though 
a partial, is^a credible witness (tom. 4, c. 64^.68, tom. ii, e. 1-1% 

Tl mmir 
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were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion : chap. 
they confided in the fame and discipline of the 
Alamalukes, in the temper of their swords and 
lances of the purest steel of Damascus, in the 
strength of their walled cities, and in the popii- 
lousness of sixty thousand villages; and instead of 
sustaining a siege, they threw open their gates 
and arriu ed their forces in the plain. But these 
foi’ctis were not cemented by virtue and union ; 
and some powerful emirs bad been seduced to 
desert or betray their more loyal companions. 
Timour’s iro)it was covered with a line of Indian 
elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire; the rapid evoUitioosof his cavalry 
completed the dismay and disorder; the Syrian 
crowds fell back on each other : niany thousands 
were stifled or slaughtered id the entrance of the 
great street ; t!ie iMoguIs entered wdtlx the fugi- 
tives; and, after a short defence, the citadel, 
the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was surren- 
dered by cowardice or treachery. Among the Sacks 
suppliants and captives, Timour distinguished the ffof i«>o. 
doctors of the law, whom he invited to 
dangerous honour of a personal conference.^**^ 

The Mogul prince was a zealous mussulman ; but 
his Persian schools had taught him to revere the 
memory of Ali and Hosein ; and he had imbibed 

Timour mmt have been odious to a Syrian ; but tbe notoriety of Facts 
would have obliged him, in .some measure, to respect his enemy and 
lilmseif* His bitters may correct the luscious i&w«ets of Sherefeddiu 
CLv,lW0> 

*»' These interesting conversations appear to have been copied by 
Arabshah (tom* i,’c« 68, p. 625-645) from the cadhl and historian 
Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive sey^ty- 
Sve years aftervardi (dTIerbelot; p# ? 
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a deepprejudice against theSyrians, as the enemies 
of the son of the daughter of the apostle of God. 
To these doctors he proposed a captious question, 
which the casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, and 
Herat, were incapable of resolving. “ Who 
“ are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on 
“ my side, or on that of my enemies ?” But lie 
was silenced, or satisfied, by the dexterity of one 
of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied, in the words 
of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not tlie en- 
sign, constitutes the martyr ; and that the Mos- 
lems of either party, who fight only for the glo- 
ry of God, may deserve that sacred appellation. 
The true succession of the caliphs was a contrO' 
versy of a still more delicate nature, and the frank- 
ness of a doctor, too honest for his situation, pro- 
voked the emperor to exclaim, “Ye are as false 
“ as c>f . Dwaascus y Moawiyah was an 

“*®irper, ^ezid a^yrantj and Ali alone is the 
“ lawful successor of the prophet.” A prudent 
explanation restored his tranquillity ; and he 
passed to a more familiar topic of conversation. 
“ What is your age?” said he to the cadhi. 
“ Fifty years.” — “ It would be the age of my 
“ eldest son : you see me here (continued Ti- 
“ mouf) a poor* lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by 
“ my arm has the Almighty been -pleased to 
“ subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and 
the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and 
“ God is my witness, that in all ray wars I have 
peyer been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
“ have always been the authors of their own ca- 
iamity,’? During this peaceful conversatioi]. 
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■ the streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and chap. 
re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich 
plunder that was abandoned to his soldiers might 
stimulate their avarice; but their cruelty was 
enforced by the peremptory command of pro, 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, ac- 
cording to his custom, were curiously piled in 
columns and pyramids ; the Moguls celebrated 
the feast of victory, while the surviving Moslems 
passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall not 
dwell on the march of the destroyer from Aleppo 
to Damascus, where he was rudely encountered, 
and almost overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. 

A retrograde motion was imputed to his distress 
and despair : one of his nephews deserted to the 
enemy; and Syria r^dked in ^ tale of his de^ 
feat, when the sultan was driven by the revolt of 
the Mamalukes to escape with precipitation and 
'shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by 
their prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still 
defended their walls ; and Timour consented to 
raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
with a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. 

But no sooner had he introduced himself into 
the city, under colour of a truce, than he perfi- 
diously violated the treaty; imposed a contribu- Damascus, 
tion of ten millions of gold; and animated hisjJ^'g|^^’ 
troops to chastise the posterity of those Syrians 
who had executed, or approved, the murder of 
the grandson of Mahomet. A family which had 
given, honourable burial to the head of Hosein, 

c 4* 
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CHAP and a cnlony of artificers whom he sent to labour 
at Samafcand, were alone reserved in the general 
^ massacre ; and, after a period of se^’^en centuries, 
Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a Tartar 
was moved by religious zeal to avenge the blood 
of an Arab. The losses and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Timoui- to renounce the conquest 
of Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the 
Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to the flames ; 
and justified his pious motive by the pardon and 
reward of tw'o thousand sectariesof Ali, who were 
desirous to visit the tomb of his son. I have ex- 
patiated on the ^personal anecdotes which mai'k 
the character of the Mogul hero ; but I shall 
and Bag. ijj-jefly mention,” that he erected on the ruins 
i.o. i4oi, of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; 
Juiygs. y}gj(.g^ Qgo,.gia ; encamped on the banks 

of Araxes ; , ^d^ pypl^aimed liis resolution of 
mat clnngligainSt the Ottoman emperor. Con- 
scious of the importance of the war, he collected 
his forces from every province ; eight hundred 
thousand men were enrolled on his military list ;* 

^ The marches and occupations of Timoiir between the Syrian ant! 
Oltcnian wars, are represented by Sherefeddin (I. v, c. 29-1-3) and. 
.Arabshah (tom.ii, c. J5~-i8)- 

This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by 
Ebn Scbounah, ex rationario Timiiri, on the faith of a Carizmian of-, 
fic.er (tom. i, c. 08, ; and it is remarkable enough, that a Greek 

historian (Fhranza, h i, c, 20) adds no snore than 20,000 men. Fog*, 
gins reckons 1,000,000 ; another Latin contemporary «Chron. Tar« 
visianum, apud Muratorj, tom. xix, p. 800; 1,100,000; and t e e- 
normous sum of 1,600,000, is attested by a German soldie r, who was 
at the battle of Angora (^eimela¥. ad ChalcondyL 1. hi, p. 82)« 
Timour, in his Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troop% 
his subrjectSs or his revenues. 
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' but the splendid commands of five and ten chap. 
thousand horse, may be rather expressive of the 
rank and pension of the chiefs, than of the ge- 
nuine number of effective soldiers.*’ In the pil- 
lage of Syria, the Mogids had acquired immense 
riches : but the delivery of their pay and arrears 
for seven years, more firmly attached them to 
the imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul armSjtn’^a^ 
Bajazet had two years to collect his forces for d. 
a more, serious encounter. They consisted of 
four hundred thousand horse and foot,’’ whose 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. 

We may discriminate the janizaries, who have 
been gradually raised to an establishment of forty 
thousand men ; a national cavaliy, the spahis of 
modem times; twenty thoa»aiiid euirassiei^ of 
Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armour ; 
the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour, and a colony of 
Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak, and 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in the 
plains of Adrianopie, The fearless confidence of . 
the sultan urged him to meet bis antagonist; an^,i 
as if he had chosen that spot loPfeveage,- he dis- 
played his banners near the ruins of the unfortu- 

s* A, wide latitude of .non-effectives was allowed by the great Mogul 
for his own pride and the benefit of his olHcers. Bernier’s patron w*a.s 
Fenge- Bazar i, commander of SOOO horse ; pf which he maintained 
no more than $00 {Voyages, tom. i, p* SBS,- 

^ Timour himself fixes at 400,000 mm the, pttoman army (Insti- 
tutions, p. 2S3), which is reduced to 150*000 by Phranaa^ (i t, c. 20)* 
and by the German soldier to 1,400,000* la evident that 

the Moguls were the more numerous* 
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CHAP, nate Suvas. In the meamvhile, Timour moved 
from the Araxes through the countries of Armenia 
and Anatolia : his boldness was secured by the 
wisest precautions ; his speed was guided byoi'der 
and discipline ; and the woods, the mountains, 
and the rivers, were diligently explored by the 
flying squadrons, who marked his road and pre- 
ceded his standard. Firm in his plan of fight- 
ing in' the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he 
avoided their camp ; dextrously inclined to the 
left ; occupied Gsesai’ea ; traversed the salt de- 
sei’t and the river lialys ; and invested Angora : 
while the sultan, immoveable and ignorant in his 
post, compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawl- 
ing of a snail f he returned on the wings of 
Battle of indignation to the relief of Angora ; and as both 
f 0^1402 g'f^nerals were alike impatient for action, the 
^ u!y 28 . plains roiwd, thaf .4}^y„were,the scene of „a aiemo- 
Mde battle, which has immortalized the glory of 
Timour and the shame of Bajazet For this signal 
.victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to him- 
self, to the genius of the moment, and the dis- 
cipline of thirty years. He had improved the 
tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation,® whose force still consisted in the missile 
weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous 

* It may not be useless to mark tbe distances between Angora and 
tlie neighbouring cities, by the journks of the caravans, each of twenty 
or twenty-five miles ; to Smyrna 20, to Kiotahia 10, to Boursa 10, 
to ( tesarea 8, to Sinope 10, to Nicomedia 9, to Constantinople 1 2 or 
13, (see Tournefort, Voyage an Levant, tom. ii, lettre xxi). 

' 9 See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English 

editors have illustrated elaborate plans (p, 373-407), 
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’ cavalry. From a single troop to a great army, 
the mode of attack was the same; a foremost line 
first advanced to the charge, and was supported 
in a just order by the squadrons of the great 
vanguard. The general’s eye watched over the 
field, and at his command the front and rear of 
the right and left wings successively moved for- 
wards in their several divisions, and in a direct 
or oblique line : the enemy was pressed by eighteen 
or twenty attacks ; and each attack afforded a 
chance of victory. If they all proved fruitless, 
or unsuccessful, the occasion was w'orthy of the 
emperor himself, who gave the signal of advancing 
to the standard and main body, which he led in 
person.*" But in the battle of Aiigora, the main 
body itself was supported, on the flanks, and in 
the rear, by the bravest squa^ns of the i«p^e, 
commandedbythe sons and grandsons of Timour. 
The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously shewed 
a line of elephants, the trophies, rather than the 
instruments of victory : the use of the Greek fire 
was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans : but 
had they borrowed from Europe the recent in- 
vention of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial 
thxinder, in the hands of either nation, must have 
turned the fortune of the day," In that day, 

^ The sultan himself (sajs Timour) must then put the foot of cou* 
rage into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is losl^. 
in the English, but preserved in the French, version of the Institutes 
<pt 156, 157). ■ ' 

The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is attested by Sherefeddin 

V, c. 47) ; but Voltaire’s strange suspicion, that some cannon, in- 
scribed with strange characters, must have been sent by that monarch 
to Dehli, Is refuted by the universal sUence of contemporaries. 
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CHAP, Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and s 
chief : but his ffenius sunk under a stronger as- 
Cendant ; and from various motives, the greatest 
part of his troops failed him in the decisive 
moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a 
mutiny among the Turks ; and even his son 
Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. 
The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 
drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters 
and emissaries of Timour f v/ho reproached 
, their ignoble servitude under the slaves of their 

fathers ; and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, 
country. In the right wing of Bajazet, the cuiras- 
siers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts and 
irresistible arms; but these men of iron were soon 
broken , by an artfial flight and headlong pur- 
- suit ; and the janizaries alone, without cavalry 
or missile weapons, were encompassed by the circle 
of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was at 
length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight 
of numbers ; and the unfortuiiate*sultaii, afflicted 
with thegout in hishandsand feet, was transport- 
ed from the field on the fleetest of his horses. He 
Defeat and was pursued and taken by the titular khan of 
Zagatai; and after bis capture, and the defeat of 
the Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia 

* Timour has dissembled this secret and important ne.sjodation with 
the Tartars* which is indisputably proved by the joint evidence of the 
^Arabian (tom. I, c* 47, p. 391), ^Turkish (Anna!. Leunclar. p. 32lh 
and Persian historians (Khondttalr> apud cf Herbelot, p. 882). 
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submitted to the conqueror, who planted his 
standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides 
the ministers of rapine and destruction. Mirza 
Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved 
of his grandsons, was dispatched to Boursa, with 
thirty thousand horse ; and such was his youthful 
ardour, that he arrived with only four thousand 
at the gates of the capital, after performing in 
five days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. 
Yet fear is still more rapid in its course ; and 
Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already passed 
over to Europe with the royal treasure. The 
spoil, however, of the palace and city was im- 
mense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the 
buildings, for themost part of wood, w-ere reduced 
to ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of Timour 
advanced to Nice, even yetd feirsmd flourishing 
city ; and theMoguI squadronswere only stopped 
by the waves of the Propontis. The same success 
attended the other mirzas and emirs in their 
excursions: and Smyrna, defended by the zeal 
and courage of the Rhodian /knights, alone de- 
served the presence of the emperorhimself. After 
an obstinate defence, the place was taken by 
storm ; all that breathed was the s#ofd ; 

and the heads of the Christian heroes were launch- 
ed from the engines, on board of two cai'racks, or 
great ships of Europe, that rode at anchor in the 
harbour. The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in theii- 
deliverance from a dangerous and domestic foe, 
and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, 
by obkryiDg that Timour, in fourteen days, had 
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c H A p. reduced a fortress which had sustained seven 
' years the siege, or at least the blockade of Baja- 
zetJ 

The histo- The iroTi cage in which Bajazet was imprison- 
ifon^cage ed by Tamerlane, so long and so often repeated 
as a moral lesson, is now rejected as a fable by 
the modern writers, who smile at the vulgar cre- 
dulity.’' They a^ppeal with confidence to the 
Persian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which has 
been given to our curiosity in a French version, 
and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
specious narrative of this memorable transaction, 
disproved No sooner was Timour informed that the captive 
Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than he 
anofTi- graciously stept forwards to receive him, seated 
’ him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank and misfortune. 
“ Alas i” said the ^pperor, “ the decree of fate 
« is nqw accomplished by your own fault : it is 
‘f the web which you have wmven, the thorns 
“ of the tree which yourself have planted. I 
“ wished to spare, and even to assist, the cham- 
pion of the Moslems : you braved our threats ; 
“ you despised our friendship ; you forced us to 
“ enter your kingdom with our invincible annies. 
“ Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I am 

3* For the war of Aiiatolia or Eouni» I add some hints in the Instil 
ttitions to the copious narratives of Sherefeddin <L v, c. 44^6S) and 
Arabshah (tom. ii, cf. 20-3d). On this part only of Timour’s history, 
t is lawful to quote the Turks (Gantemir, p. 53» S5, Aiinal. Leun» 
clav. p. 3S0-3$2) and the Greeks (Phraniia, h i, c. 29. Ducas, e. 
15-17. Chalcondyles^ 1. iii). 

* The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur I’Histoire Generale, c. S 8 ) 
is ready on this, as on every occasion, to reject a popular tale, and to 
diminish the magnitude of vice and virtue 5 and on most occasions his 
incredulity is reasonable. 
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** n'ot ignorant of the fate which you reserved for ciiAPi 
“ myself and my troops. But I disdain to re- 
“ taliate : your life and honour are secure ; and 
“ I shall express gratitude to God by my ' 

" clemency to man.” The royal captive shewed 
some signs of repentance, accepted the humiliation 
of a robe of honour, and embraced with tears his 
son Mousa, who, at his recpiest, was sought and 
found among the captives of the field. The 
Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pavi- 
lion ; and the respect of the guards could be 
surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival 
of the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the 
queen Despina and her daughter to their father 
and husband ; but he piously required that the 
Servian princess, who had liithertobeen indulged 
in the profession of Christianity, should embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In the 
feast of victory, to which Bajazet wms invited, 
the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance 
of restoring him with an increase of glory to the 
throne of his ancestors. But the effect of this 
promise was disappointed by the sultan’s untimely 
death: amidst the care of the most skilful phy- 
sicians, he expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, 
the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months after 
his defeat. The victor dropped a tear over his 
grave ; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed • 
to themausoleumwhichhehad erected at Boursa ; 
and Ms son Mousa, after receiving a rich pre*sent 
of goM and jewels, of horses and arms^^wgs jija^-^ -s. ^ 
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CHAP, vested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom 
of Anatolia. 


Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo- 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease,® and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, a 
manifest falsehood would have implied a satire on 
his real conduct. Weighty indeed is this evi- 
dence, adopted by all the Persian histories yet 
flattery, more especially in the East, is base and 
audacious ; and the harsh and ignominious treat- 
ment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, 
some of wiiom shall be produced in the order of 
their time and country. 1. The reader has not 
French; forgot the garrison of French, whom the mar- 
shal Boucicault left behind Idm for the defence 
of Constzfintinaple- They were on the spot to 
receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence 
of the overthrow of their great adversary; and 
it is more than probable that some of tliem ac- 
companied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the hardships . 
of the prison and death of Bajazet ai’e affirmed by 
the marshal’s servant and historian, within the 


» See tlie hisstary of (1. v* c. &2f 59, 60). nu 

work was fioislied at Shiraz,- iu the year 1424», and dedicated to siiU 
to Ibrahim, the son of Sharokh, the son of Timonr, reigned i» 
JiVrsIstan in his father’s lifetime. 

^ After the perusal of Ehtnidemlr, Ehn Schounah, fe the learned 
d’Herhelot (Bihliot. Orientale, p.' S82) may affirm, that this ffihle Is 
not mentioned in the most authentic histories ; but his denial of the 
irisibte testimony of Araishsh, leaves some room to suspeet hi» iccu«^, 
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distance of seven years.® 2. The name of Poggius chap, 
the Italian,^ is deservedly famous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth century. Hiss, By 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune* 
was composed in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight 
years after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane f 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illus- 
trious barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits 
and discipline, Poggius was informed by several * 
ocular witnesses ; nor does he forget an exam- 
ple so apposite to his theme as the Ottoman mo- 
narch, whom the Scythian confined like a wild 
beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle 
to Asia. I might add the authority of two 
Italian chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, 
which would prove at least that the same story, 
whether false or true, was imported into Europe 

Et fut lui meme {Bajazet) pris, et mene en prison, en laquelle 
snourut de dure mort / Memoires de Boucicault, p. i, c. 37. These 
memoirs were composed while the marshal was still governor of Ge- 
noa, from whence he was expelled in the year 140&* by a popular in- 
surrection (Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xii, p. 473, 474). 

^ The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writ- 
ings of Poggius in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant# 
and in the Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infimae JEtatis of Fabricius 
(tom. V, p, SP5-308). Foggius was pom in the year 1380, and died 
In 1459. 

The dialogue de Varietate Fortunse (of which a complete and ele- 
gant edition has been published at Paris in 1723, in 4to) was com- 
posed a short time before the death of pope Martin v (p. 5), and coq,, 
seqiiently about the end of the year 1430. 

See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36-39, 
ipse enim novi (says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris ...... Re- 

gem vivum ccpit, caveaque in modum fer{£ inclusam per omnem 
. Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandum que spectacuium fortune?, 

V#L. X> ■ 
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CHAP, with the first tidings of the revolution.® S. At' 
the time when Poggius flourished at Rome, Ah- 
3, ibjtiie med Ebii Arabshah 4 :roiBposed at Damascus the 
Arabs; |jQj.y ^nd malevolent history of Timour, for 
which he had collected materials in his journies 
over Turkey and Tartary Without any possible 
correspondence between tlie Latin and the Ara- 
bian wi'iter, they agree in the fact of the iron 
cage ; and their agreement is a striking proof of 
their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah like- 
wise relates another outrage, wdiich Bajazet en- 
dured, of a more domestic and tender nature, 
liis indiscreet mention of wmmen and divorces 
was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar : in the 
feast of victory, the wine was served by female 
cupbearers, and the sultan beheld his ow’u concu- 
bines and wives confounded among the slaves, 
and exposed without a veil to the eyes of intem- 
perance. Owape a similar indignity, it is said 
that his successors, except in a single instance, 
have abstained from legitimate nuptials ; and the 
Ottom.an practice and belief, at least in the six- 
teenth century, is attested by the observing Bus- 
bequius,* ambassador from the court of Vienna 

« The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori* Script. Reriim Jtalica-. 
nims tom. xix, p. 800) and the Annaies Estenses (tom. xviH, p. 

The two authors, Andrea de Hedusiis do Quero, and James de Delay to, 
were both contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one of Trevigi, 
the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the most positive. 

^ See Arabshah, tom- ii, c. 28, He travelled in reglones Ru-* 
mseas, a. h. 839 (a. ». 1435, July 2T), tom. ii, c, 2, p. 13. 

^ Busbequius in ’Legatione Turcich, epi&t. i, p. 52- Yet his re«* 
spectablc authority is somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages 
of Amunitli ji with a Servian,- and of Mahomet is with an Asiatic® 
princess (Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 
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io the great Soliman, 4. Such is the separation chap. 
of language, that the testimony of a Greek is not ' 
less independent than that of a Latin or an Arab. 4, by the 
I suppress the names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, ’ ’ 

who flourished in a later period, and who speak in 
a less positive tone ; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,^ protovestiare of the last em- 
perors, and who was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two years after that 
event, he was sent ambassador to Amurath.the 
second ; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 
seen him in his iron cage, 5. The last evidence, 5. by the 
in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, 
which have been consulted or transcribed by Leum 
clavius, Pocock,and Cantemir.’ They unanimous- 
ly deplore the captivity of the iron cage ; and 
some credit may be allowed to national historians, 
who cannot stigmatize the Tartar without mir 
covering the shame of their king and country. 

I'rom these opposite premises, a fair and mode- Probable 
rate conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied 
that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully described the 
first ostentatious interview, in which the con-r 
queror, whose spirits were harmonized by success, 
affected the character of generosity. But his 
mind was in sensibly alienated by the unseasonable 
arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his ene. 

^ See the testimony of George Phransa (I. J, c. 29),. and his life in 
Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. p. i, c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducas 
speak in general terms of Bajazet’s chains* 

^ Annales Leunclav. p. 32 i* Pocoek, Prolegomen* ad 4^ul|)harsg<. 

Pypast. Gaiiteiplr^ p? 
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CHAP, mies, the Anatolian princes, were just and TChe- 
_ ment ; and Timour betrayed a design of leading 
his royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine 
under the tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to 
impose a harsher restraint ; and in his perpetual 
marches, an iron cage on a waggon might be 
invented, not as a wanton insult, but as a rigor- 
ous pr«;aution. Timour had read in some fa- 
bulous history a similar treatment of one of his 
predecessors, a king of Persia ; and Bajazet was 
condemned to represent the person, and expiate 
Death of the guilt of the Roman CjEsar.’" But the strength 
of his mind and body fainted under the trial, and 
Biarcb 9. Ms 'preniature death might, without injustice, be, 
ascribed to the severity of Timour. He warred 
not with the dead; a tear and a sepulchre were 
all that he^ could bestow on a captive who was 
delivered from his power ; and if Mousa, the son 
of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over the ruins 
of Boursa, the greatest part of the province of 
Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to 
their lawful sovereigns. 

Term of From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian gulf, 
questrof and from the Ganges to Damascus and the Ai- 
fo Ties the hands of Tinjour ; his 

* armies were invincible, his ambition was bound- 

w A Sapor, a king of Fer 3 la,.Iiad been made prisoner, and inclosed 
in the figure of a cow^s hide, by Maximian or Oalerius Cffisar. Such ■ 
is the fable related by Eutycbiiis (Aimal. tom. t, p. 42 i, vers. Pocock)* ^ 

The recollection of the true history (Beeline and iPall, Ac. vol. Ih 
p. 144-15®) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Orleii«-« 
tals of the ages which precede the begira. 
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less, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and chap. 
convert the Christian kingdoms of the West, 
which already trembled at his name. He touched 
the utmost verge of the land ; but an insuperable, 
though narrow, sea rolled between the two con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia;° and the lord of 
so many tomans, or myriads, of horse, was not 
master of a single galley. The two passages of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli, were possessed, the ohe by the 
Christians, the other by the Turks. On this great 
occasion, they forgot the difference of religion, 
to act with union and firmness in the common 
cause : the double straits were guarded with 
ships and fortifications ; and they separately with- 
held the transports which Tiraour demanded of 
either nation, under the pretence of attacking 
their enemy. At the same time, t^iey soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant em- 
bassies, and prudently tempted him to retreat 
with the honours of victory. Soliman, the sou 
of Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father 
and himself ; accepted, by a red patent, the 
investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already held by the sword ; and reiterated 
his ardent wish, of casting himself in person at 
the feet of the king of the ’world. The Greek 

Arabshah (tom. ii, c. S5) describes, like a curious traveller, the 
sitraits of Gallipoli and Constantinople. Ta acc^uire a just idea of 
these events, I have compared the narratives and prejudices of the 
Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians, The Spanish amlmssador 
mentions this hostile union of the Christians and Ottomans (Vie As* 

'rimoiir, p. td). 
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emperdr* (either Johft or Manuel) submitted to 
pay the same tribute which he had stipulated with 
the Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty by an 
Oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve 
his conscience as soon as the Mogul arms had 
retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of 
nations ascribed totheambitioiisTamerlane anew 
design of vast and romantic compass ; a design of 
subduing Egypt and Africa, marching from the 
Nile to the Atlantic ocean, entering Europe by 
the straits of Gibraltar, and after imposing his 
yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, of return- 
ing home by the deserts of Russia and Tartary. 
This remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt ; 
the honours of the prayer and the coin attcstetl 
at Cairo the supremacy of Timour ; and a rare 
gift of ti.‘§iraffbi Of camelopard, and nine os- 
triches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of 
the African world. Our imagination is not less 
astonished by the portrait of a Blogul, who, in 
his camp before Smyrna, meditates, and almost 
accomplishes, the invasion of the Chinese empire.!’ 
Timour was urged to this enterprise by national 
honour and religious zeal. The torrents which 
he had shed of mussulman blood could be ex- 
piated only by an equal destruction of the in- 

« Since the name of Caesar had been transferred to the stjltans of 
Bourn, the Greek princes of Constantinople (Sherefeddin, 1 . v, c. o i) 
were confounded with the Christian hriB of Gallipoli, Thessalonict, 
under the title of Tekkur^ which is derived by corruption from 
Ihe genitive ts? }c.vfis J^Cantemir, p. 51). 

r See Sherefeddin, ]. v, c. 4», who marks, in a just itinerary, the 
iroacl to China, wliich Arabshah (tom. ii, c. 33) paints In vague anil 
rhetorical colours. 
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fidels; and as he now stood at the gates of 
pai’adise, he might best secure his glorious en 
trance, by demolishing the idols of China, 
founding meschs in every city, and establishing 
the profession of faith in one God, and his pro- 
phet Mahomet. The recent expulsion of the 
hohse of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul 
name ; and the disorders of the empire afibrded 
the fairest opportunity for revenge. I'he illus- 
trious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of An- 
gora ; and his grandson, a weak and unfortu- 
nate youth, was burnt in his palace, after a 
million of Chinese had perished in the civil 
war.** Before he evacuated Anatolia, Timour 
dispatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous 
army, of rather colony, of hiS'^OM ni^ 
subjects, to open the road, to subdue the pagan 
Calmucks and Mungals, and to found cities 
and magazines in the desert *, and, by the dili- 
gence of. his lieutenant^ he soon received a per- 
fect map and description of thb- unknown re- 
gions, the source of the IrtiSll to the wall 
of China. Dmrihg Ihesb' pfe|terati4h^ the-eM- 
peror achieved the fihal of Georgia ; 

passed the winter on the banks of the Araxes ; 
appeased the troubles of Persia; and slowly re- 
turned to his capital, after a campaign of four 
years and nine months. 

^ Synapsis Hist Sinicie, p. T/|^T0^0n tUt fourth part o'f* the 
tions de Thevenot), Buhakle, Hist'dd la* Chine' (totri!; I, p* 507, 
folio edition) ; and for the chronology of the' Chinese emperors, ih 
Guignes, Histi des Hunsj, tom. i, p. 71, 7f. 

' j® 4 
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LXV. 


On the throne of Samarcand/ he displayed, 
in a short repose, his magnificence and power ; 
His tri- listened to the complaints of the people ; distri- 
maSintf,*’huted a just measure of rewards and punish- 
; employed his riches in the architecture 
IMS, of palaces and temples ; and gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tar- 
tary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom pre- 
sented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the pen- 
cil of the Oriental artists. The marriage of six 
of the emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an 
act of religion as well as of paternal tenderness ; 
and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumera- 
ble tents and pavilions, which displayed the 
luxury of a great city and the spoils of a victo- 
rious camp. . Whole . forests were cut down to 
supply fuel for the kitchens ; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were 
courteously invited: the orders of the state, and 
the nations of the earth, were marshalled at the 
royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe ■(says the haughty Persian) excluded from 
the feast; since even the casses, the smallest of 
fish, find their place in the ocean.® The public 


For the return, triumph, and death, of TiraouiV>ee Sherefeddin 
(1. Vi, c. 1-30) and Aral>phah ftom. if, c. 35-47), 

» Sherefeddin (L vi, c. 94) mentions the ambassadors of one of tlie 
mo.st potent sovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry iw, 
ifing of Castile ; and the curious relation of his two embassies Is still 

extant 
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joy was testified by illuraioations and masquer- 
ades; the trades of Samarcand passed in review; 
and every trade was emulous to execute some 
quaint devise, some marvelous pageant, with tlie 
materials of their peculiar art. After the mar- 
riage-contracts had been ratified by the cadhis, 
the bridegrooms and their brides retired to the 
nuptial chambers ; nine times, according to the 
Asiatic fashion, they were dressed and undressed; 
and at each change of apparel, pearls and rubies 
ivere showered on their heads, and contemptu- 
ously abandoned to their attendants. A general 
indulgence was proclaimed : every law was re- 
laxed, eveiy pleasure was allowed, the people 
was free, the sovereign w'as idle ; and the histo- 
rian of Timour may remark, that, after devoting 
fifty years to the attainment of empire, the only 
happy period of his life w'^ere the two months in 
which he ceased to exercise his power. But he 
was soon awakened to the cares of government 
and war. The standard was unfurled for the 
invasion of China ; the emirs made their report 
of twm hundred thousand, the select and veteran 
soldiers of Iran and Touran ; their baggage and 
provisions were transported by five hundred great 
waggons, and an immense train of horses and 
camels : and the troops might prepare for a long 
absence, since more than six months were em- 

extant (Mariana, Hist Hispan. I. tom*. 11, p. 329, 33(5- 

Avertissement a THist. de Timur Bee, p. 23-33). There appears 
likewise to have been some correspondence between the Mogul empe* 
I'or and the court of Charles vn, king of France (IHstoire de Frances 
fair Ve% et VHIarets tom, xli, p. 333h ^ ^ ^ 
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c HAP. ployed in the tranquil journey of a caravan from 
Samarcaiid to Pekin. Neither ac’e, nor the 
severity of the winter, conid reiavd the impati- 
ence of Timour; he inounteti on horseback, passed 
the Sihoon on the ice, inarched seventy-six para- 
sangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and 
pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of 
Otrar, where be was expected by the artgel of 
His death^ death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced 
to China, Water accelerated the progress of his fever ; and 
April conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth 

year of his age, tllirty-five years after he had 
ascended the throne of Zagatai. His designs 
were lost ; his annies were disbanded ; China was 
saved ; and fourteen years after his decease, the 
most powerful of his children sent an embassy of 
friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin.* 
Character The fame of Timoiw has pervaded the East md 
e^TimourtWest; his posterity is still investedwith the im- 
perial title ; and the admiration of his subjects, 
who revered him almost as a deity, may be justi- 
fied, in some degree, by the praise or confession 
of his bitterest enemies." Although he was lame 
of an hand and foot, his form and stature were 
not unworthy of his rank ; and his vigorous 
health j so essential to himself and to the world, 

* See Ihe tratislatidft of the Persian acieotint: of the*ir embassja a 
curious and original piece (in t^e fourth part of the Relations de 
Thevenot)* They presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour" had fonnerly_ rede. ' It was in the year 1419 that they 
departed from the court of Herat, to which place they returned Ic 
142^ from Pekin. 

From Arabshah, tom. ii, e. 99. The bright or softer colours aiT 
Arrowed from Sberefeddin, d’Herbeiot. and the Institutions. - 
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was corroborated by temperance and exercise, cha?. 
In his familiar discourse he was grave and modest, . 
and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language,"”"^* 
he spoke, with fluency and elegance, the Persian 
and Turkish idioms. It was his delight to con- 
verse with the learned on topics of history and 
science ; and the amusement of his leisure hours 
was the game of chess, which he improved, m* 
corrupted, with new refinements.* In his reli- 
gion, he was a zealous, though not perhaps an 
orthodox, mussulman ; ^ but his sound under- 
standing may tempt us to believe, that a super- 
stitious reverence for omens and prophesies, fiw* 
saints and astrologers, was only affected as an 
instrument of policy. In the government of a 
vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, with- 
out a rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to 
seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead his 
judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that what- 
ever might be the consequence, the word of the 
prince should never be disputed or recalled ; but 
his foes have maliciously observed, that the com- 
mands of anger and destruction were more strictly 
executed than those of beneficence andfevonr* 

His sons and grandsons, of whom TimoUr left 
six-and-thirty at his decease, were his first and 

^ Hio new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 squares, to 
^6 pieces and 110 or 130 squares. But, except in his court, the old 
game has been thought sufficiently elaborate. The Mogul empetof 
was rather pleased than hurt, with the victory of a subject : a chess* 
player will feel the %^alue of this encomium ! 

^ See, Sherefeddin, L v, c. 15> 25* Arafeshah (totn. Ih e* 96, p, 

SOI, 803) reproves the Impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who al- 
most preferred to the koran, theya^ca, or law of Zingis tcui Deus 
maledicat); nor will he believe that Sharokli had abbiished the Uise 
and authority of that papa code*-, " . 
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most submissive subjects ; and whenever they 
deviated from their duty, they were corrected, 
according to the laws of Zingis, with the baston- 
ade, and afterwards restored to honour and com- 
mand. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the 
social virtues ; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving his friends, and pardoning his enemies ; 
but the rules of morality are founded on the 
public interest; and it may be sufficient to applaud 
the wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by 
which he is not impoverished, and for the justice 
by which he is strengthened and enriched. To 
maintain the harmony of authority and obedience, 
to chastise the proud, to protect the weak, to 
reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness 


from his dominions, to secure the traveller and 
merchant, to restrain the depredations of the 
soldier, to cherish the tebours of the* husbandman, 
to encourage industry and learning, and, by an 
equal and moderate assessment, to increase the 
revenue, without increasing the taxes, are indeed 
the duties of a prince ; but, in the discharge of 
these duties, he finds an ample and immediate 
recompense. Timour might boast, that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous 
monarchy a 'child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the east to the west. 
Such was his confidence of merit, that from this 
reformation he derived excuse for his victories, 
and a title to universal dominion. The four fol- 
lowing observations will serve to appreciate his 
[claim to the public gratitude ; and perhaps we 
shall conclude, that the Mogul emperor w&s 
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rather' the scourge than the benefactor of man- 
kind. 1 . If some partial disorders, some local 
oppressions, were healed by the sword of Ti- 
mour, the remedy was far more pernicious than 
the disease. By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, 
the petty tyrants of Pei'sia might afflict their 
subjects ; but whole nations were crushed under 
the footsteps of the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities was often 
marked by his abominable trophies, by columns, 
or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, Cariz- 
me, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, 
were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in 
his presence, and by his troops ; and perhaps his 
conscience would have been stOTtled, if a priest or 
philosopher had dared to number the millions of 
victims whom he had sacrificed to the establish- 
ment of peace and order.® 2. His most destruc- 
tive wars were rather inroads than conquests. 
He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindos- 
tan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, with- 
out a hope or a desire of preserving those dis- 
tant provinces. From thence he departed, laden 
with spoil ; but he left behind him neither troops 
to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to pro- 
tect the obedient, natives. When he had broken 

® Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to am 
anticipation in-the sixth volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a 
single note (p. note 25), accumulates near 300,000 heads of the 
monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe’s play on the fifth of 
November, I did not expect to hear of Timour’s amiable moderation 
(White’s preface, p. 7). Yet 1 can excuse a generous enthusiasm im 
the reader, and still more in the editor^ of the Institut.ms* 
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CHAP, the fabric of their ancient government, he aban- ‘ 
doned them to the evils which his invasion had 
^gi’avated or caused ; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits, 
$. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were 
the proper field which he laboured to cultivate 
and adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his 
family. But his peaceful labours were often 
< interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the ab- 
sence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on 
the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even 
his sons, forgot their master and their duty. 
The public and private injuries were poorly re- 
dressed by the tardy rigour of enquiry and pu- 
nishment ; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of a 
• perfect monarchy. 4. Whatsoever might be 
the blessings of his administrarion, they eva- 
porated with his life. To reign, rather than to 
govern, was the ambition of his children and 
grandchildren,® the enemies of each other and 
of the people. A fragment of the empire was up- 
held with some glory by Sbarokh his youngest 
son ; blit after his decease, the scene was again 
involved in darkness and blood ; and before the 
end of a century, Transoxiana and Persia were 
trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and the 
Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The 
race of Timour would have been extinct, if an 
hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had not 

® Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arahshahj and M» 
de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iv, 1. xx), Fraser®s History of Na,'** 
dir Shah, p. 1-62. The story of Tiraoiir’s descendants Is iraperfectl|? 
irold, and ti^e second and third parts of Sherefeddin are untoown* 
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fled before tlis Uzbek arms to tlie conquest of chap. 
Hindostao. His successors (the great Moguls)'* 
extended their sway from the mountains 
Cashmir to Cape Coipjorin, and from Candahar 
to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of Aii- 
rupgzebe, their empire has been dissolved ; their 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Per- 
sian robber, and the richest of their kingdoms is 
now possessed by a company of Christian mer- 
chants, of a remote island in the Northern ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman civii wars 
monurchy. The massy trunk was bent to 
ground, but no sooner did the hurricane pass a. o. iwsl. 
away, than it again rose with fresh vigoim and 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every 
sense, had evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities 
wifhout a palace, a treasure, or a king. The , 
open country was overspread with hordes of shep- 
herds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; 
the recent conquests of Bajazet were restored to 
the emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demo'- 
lished his sepulchre ; and his five sons were eager, 
by civil discord, to consume the remnant of their 
patrimony. I shall enumerate their names in. the 
order of their age and actions.** 1. It is doubt- j 
ful, whether I relpte the story of the true 
pha, or of an impostor, who personated that lost 

Shah Alliim, the present Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree from 
Timour, by Miran Shah, his third son. See the second volume of 
Dow\s History of Hindostan. 

® The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, 
are related according to the Turks, bv Benretrius Cantemir <p. 58™ 

Of the Greeks, Chalcondyles (1. Iv and v), Phranza <1. i, c. 30« 

32), and Bucasic* JS-2T), the ast is the most copious and hes| |ii- 
itH'died. 
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prince. He fought by Ms father’s side in the bat- ' 
tie of Angora : but when the captive sultan was 
permitted to inquire for his children, Mousa a- 
ione could be found; and the Turkish historians, 
the slavesof the triumphantfaction, are persuaded 
that his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, 
he was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies, tM he emerged in Thessaly, and was 
iiailed by a numerous party, as the son and suc- 
cessor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true, or false, Musta- 
pha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, after 
the deceaseof his brother Mahomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind seemed to argue his 
spurious birth ; and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, his 
{light, his fetters, and an ignominous gibbet, de- 
livered: the impostor to popular contempt. A si- 
milar character and claim was asserted by several 
rival pretenders ; thirty persons are said to have 
suffered under the name of Mustapha; and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that 
the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father’s 
captivity, Isa'* reigned for some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black 
sea ; and his ambassadors were dismissed from 
the presence of Timour with faiv promises and 
honourable gifts. But their master was soon de- 
prived of his province and life, by a jealous bro- 

Arabshab* tom. ii, c, 26, whose testimony on this oecaslon is 
weighty and valuable. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) 
h likewise confirmed by Sherefeddin (!• 
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thei*, the sovereign of Amasia; and the final event chap. 
suggested a pious allusion, that the law of Moses 
and Jesus, of Tsa and Mousa had been abrogated 
by the greater Mahomet. 3. Solman is not num- 3. souman, 
bered in the list of the Turkish emperors : yet he 
checked the victorious progress of the Bloguls ; 
and after their departure, united for a while the 
thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war he 
was brave, active, and unfortunate ; his courage 
was softened by clemency ; but it was likewise in- 
flamed by presumption, and corrupted by in- 
temperance and idleness. He relaxed the nerves 
of discipline, in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign mustcontinually tremble; 
his vices alienated tlie chiefs of the army and the 
law 5 and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible 
in a prince and a man, was doubly odious in a 
disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxi- 
cation he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; 
and as he fled from Adrianople towards the By- 
zantine capital, Soliman was overtaken and slain 
ill a bath, after a reign of seven years and ten 
months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded 4 . Mousa, 
him as the slave of the Moguls : his tributary 
kingdom of Anatolia 'was confined within a nar- 
row limit, nor could his broken militia and empty 
treasury contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the sovereign of Romania. Mousa tied 
in disgTiise from the palace of Boursa ; traversed 
the Propontis in an open boat ; wandered over 
the Wallachian and Servian hills ; and after some 
vain attempts, ascended thethrone of Adrianople, 
so' recently stained with the blood of Spliinan, 
vo;,. xn. E 


so 
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CHAP. In a reign of three years and a half, his troops 
were victorious againstthe Christians of Hungary 
and the Morea ; but Mousa was ruined by his 
timorous disposition and unseasonable clemency. 
After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia, he 
fell a victim to the perfidy of his ministers, and 
the superior ascendant of bis brother Mahomet, 
f Maho- 'j’jje final victory of Mahomet was the just 
A. D. kis-recompence of his prudence and moderation. 
Before his father’s captivity, the royal youth had 
been entrusted with the government of Amasia, 
thirty days journey from Constantinople, and the 
Tiu’kish frontier against the Christians of Trebi- 
zond and Georgia. The castle, in Asiatic war- 
fare, was esteemed impregnable ; and the city of 
Amasia,® which is equally divided by the river 
Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphi- 
tlieatre, and represents on a smaller scale the 
image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and con- 
tumacious angle of Anatolia; and Mahomet, 
without provoking the conqueror, maintained his 
silent independence, and chased from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host. He reliev- 
ed himself from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Isa ; but in the contests of their more powerful, 
brethren, his firm neutrality was respected ; till, 
after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the 
heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. 
IVIahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty, and Ro- 
mania by arms ; and the soldier whopresented him 

® Anibtfhah, ioc- citat. Abulfeda* Geograpli. tab. xvlij p. 
Busbeqiiiuis, epist, I, p. 96, 97, in Itinere €, F. et Amasiane. 
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with the head of Mousa, was rewarded as the chap. 
benefactor of his kinff and country. The eight ‘ 
years of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully 
employed in banishing the vices of civil discord, 
and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric of the 
Ottoman monarchj. His last care was the choice 
of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim, who mighti^«isnof 
guide the youth of his son Amurath ; and such a. d. 1421- 
was their union and prudence, that they conceal- 9 
e(f above forty days the emperor’s death, till the 
arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. 

A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, 
or impostor, Mustapha ; the first vizir lost his 
array and his liead ; but the more fortunate Ibra- 
him, whose name and family are still revered, ex- 
tinguished the last pretender to the throne of Ba- 
jazet, and closed the scene of domestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed Re-union 
the body of the nation, were strongly attached 
the unity of the empire ; and Romania and Ana-®®?’'’^- 
tolia, so often torn asunder by private ambition, ‘ ' 

were animated by a strongand invincible tendency 
of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed 
the Christian powers ; and had they occupied with 
a confederate fleet the straits of Gallipoli, the 
Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been 
speedily annihilated. But the schism of the West, 
and the factions and wars of France and England, 
diverted the Latins fi’om this generous enterprise: 

^ The virtues of Ibrahim are praised hy a contemporary Greek 
(DucaSi c. His descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey : they 
content themselves with the administration of his pious foundations^ 
are excused from public offices, and receive two annua! visits from thf 
fuitaii (Cantemir, p. TO), 

» 
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CHAP, they enjoyed the present respite, without athought 
Lxv. futurity . and were often tempted by a mo- 
mentary interest to serve the common enemy of 
their religion. A colony of Genoese,® which 
had been planted at Phoctea'' on the Ionian 
coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly of 
alum and their tranquillity under the Turkish 
empire was secured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans^ 
the Genoese governor, Adorno, a bold and a:ni- 
bitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath ; 
and undertook, with seven stout galiies, to tran- 
sport him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and 
five hundred guards embarked on board tlie admi- 
ral’s ship, which was manned by eight hundred 
of the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were 
in their hands ; nor can ive, without reluctance, 
ajtplaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the 
midst of the passage, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. 


s See Pachymer (L v» c. 29), Kicephoras Grep^fa.-i: (1. ii, c. I), 
Slicrefctldin {I. v, c. 57), and Ducaa (c. 25). The of these, a 
curious and careful observer, is entitled, from his hl-rAi and station^ 
to partifiihir credit la all that concerns Ionia and the island;?. Among 
the nations that resorted to New Phocoea, he mentions the Englisli 
; an early evidence of ^Mediterranean trade; 

^ For the spirit of navigation, and freedom of ancient I*hocaKi, or 
rather ©f the Phocteans, consult the first book of Herodotus, and the 
Geographical Index of his last and learned French triuvslator, M* 
X.archer (tom. vii, p. 299). 

^ Phocasa is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist, Nat, xxxv, 52) among 
the places productive of alum : he reckons first, and for 

th© second the isle of iVfeJos, whose fdum mines are described by Tour- 
nefort (tom. i, iktre fv), a travcfii-r and a naturalist. After the loss 
of Phocaea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that asefiil^mincral in the isle- 
Ischia (Isimael, Bouillaiid, ad Diicam, c, 25). 
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They landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; 
two thousand Italians, armed with lances and 
battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest of 
Adrianople ; and this venal service was soon re- 
paid by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 
Phocsea. 

If Timour had generously raai'ched at the re- 
quest and to the relief of the Greek emperor, he 
might be entitled to the praise and gratitude of 
the Christians.^ But a mussulman, who carried 
into Georgia the sword of persecution, and re- 
spected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not dis-- 
posed to pity or succour the of Europe. 

The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; 
and the deliverance of Constantinople was the 
accidental consequence. When Manuel abdicated 
the government, it was his prayer, rather than 
his hope, that the ruin of the church and state 
might be delayed beyond his unhappy days ; and 
after his return from a western pilgrimage, he ex- 
pected every hour the news of the sad catastrophe. ■ 
On a sudden, he was astonished and rejoiced by the 
intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and 
the captivity of the Ottoman, Manuel* im- 

^ The writer who has most abused this fabulous generosity Is our 
ingenious Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iii, p. 34-9, 350, octa- 
vo edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, 
&c. and the passage of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, visits, 
admires, and refuses, the city of Constantine. His flattering pencil 
deviates in every line from the truth of history 5 yet his pleasing fic* 
tions.are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

^ For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet i, and 
Amurath ir, sof’ the Othman history of Cantemir (p. 70-95), and the 
three Greeks, Chaicondyles, X^hranza, and Ducas, who is sUIi supe- 
.vlor to his riviils. 
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mediately sailed from Modon in the Morea ; 
ascended the throne of Constantinople ; and 
dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile 
in the isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the 
son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence 5 but their pride was fallen, their tone 
was modest ; they were awed by the just appre- 
hension, lest the Greeks should open to the Mo- 
guls the gates of Europe. Soliman saluted the 
emperor by the name of father ; solicited at his 
hands the government or gift of Romania ; and 
promised to deserve his favour by inviolable friend- 
ship, and the restitution of Thessalonica, with the 
most important places along the Strymon, the 
Propontis, and the Black sea. The alliance of 
Soliman exposed the emperor to the enmity and 
revenge of Moursa ; the Turks appeared in arms 
before the gates of Constantinople ; but they 
were repulsed by sea and land ; and unless the 
city was guarded by some foreign mercenaries, 
the Greeks must have wondered at their own 
triumph. But, instead of prolonging the division 
of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of 
Manuel was tempted to assist the most formidable 
of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded a treaty 
with Mahomet, whose progress was checked by 
the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli : the sultan 
and his troops were transported over the Bos- 
phorus ; he was hospitably entertained in the 
capital ; and his successful sally was the first step 
to the conquest of Romania. The ruin was 
suspended by the prudence and moderation of 
the conqueror; he faithfully discharged his own 
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obligations and those of Soliman, respected the chap. 
laws of gratitude and peace ; and left the 
ror guardian of his two younger sons, in the vain 
hope of saving them from the jealous cruelty of 
their brother Amurath. But the execution of 
his last testament would have offended the na- 
tional honour and religion ; and the divan unani- 
mously pronounced, that the royal youths should 
never be abandoned to the custody and education 
of a Christian dog. On this refusal, the Byzan- 
tine councils were divided ; but the age and cau- 
tion of Manuel yielded to the presumption of 
his son John ; and they unsheathed a dangerous 
weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or 
false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a 
captive and hostage, and for whose maintenance 
they received an annual pension of three hundred 
thousand aspers.™ At the door of his prison, 
Mustapha subscribed to every proposal ; and the 
keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were sti- 
pulated as the price of his deliverance. But no 
sooner was he seated on the throne of Romania, 
than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors with a 
smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, he would rather 
answer for the violation of an oath, than for the 
surrender of a mussulman city into the hands of 
the infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy 
of the two rivals ; from whom he had sustained, 

^ The Turkish asper (from the Greek aer-rgoj) as, or was, a piece of 
'vJdtt or Silver money, at present much debased, but which was for- 
merly equivalent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a Venetian ducat 
or sequin ; and the 300,000 aspers, a princely allowance or royal tri“* 
bute, may be computed at 25001. sterling (Leunclav, Pandect, 
p. 406-408). 
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CHAP, and to whom he had offered, an injury; and the 
victory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuinff 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople." 

Siege of The religious merit of subduing the city of the 
£pie^^ " attracted from Asia a crowd of volun- 

Amurath teersj who aspired to the crown of martyrdom : 
a'.’d. 1422, their military ardour was inflamed by the promise 
August of rich spoils and beautiful females ; and the sul- 
tan’s ambition was consecrated by the presence 
and prediction of Seid Bechar, a descendant of 
the prophetj® who ai’rived in the camp, on a 
mule, with a venerable train of five hundred dis- 
ciples. But he might blush, if a fanatic could 
blush, at the failure of his assurances. The' 
strength of the walls resisted an army of two hun- 
dred thousand Turks: their assaults were repelled 
by the sallies of the Gi’eeks and their foreign, 
mercenaries ; the old resources of defence were 
opposed to the new engines of attack ; and the 
enthusiasm of the dervish, who wns snatched to 
heaven in visionary converse with Mahomet, w as 
answered by the credulity of the Christians, who 
beheld the virgin Mary, in a violet garment, 
walking on the rampart and animating their 
courage.? After a siege of tw'o months, Amurath 
was recalled ^to Bourse by a domestic revolt, 

” For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and 
contemporary narrative of John Cahanus, published by Leo Allatius^ 
at the end of his edition of Acropolha (p. 188-199). 

^ Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Eccbar without 
naming him, supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his 
amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek 
nuns were promised to the saint and his disciples. 

f For this miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the mussuT-' 
Shan saint ; but who will bear testiinon}’’ for Seid Bechar ? 
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which had been kindled by Greek treachery, and chap. 
was soon extinguished by the death of a guiltless 
brother. While he led his janizaries to new The em^. 
conquests in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine 
empire was indulged in a servile and precarioi s^® 
respite of thirty years. Manuel sunk into theJuiy gil'’’ 

grave, and John Palseologus was permitted to octob^su 

reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred thou- 
sand aspers, and the dereliction of almost ail that 
he held beyond the suburbs of Constanliucple. 

In the establishment and restcraticu of ti;e Hereditary 
Turkish empire, the first merit must doubtle&s 
assigned to the personal qualities of the sultans^ o» tii--- ot, 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 

By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they may 
be discriminated from each other 5 but, except 
in a single instance, a period of nine reigns and 
two hundred and sixty-five years is occupied, 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects with obe- 
dience and their enemies with terror. Instead of , 
the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of 
royalty were educated in the council and the field; 
fi’om early youth they were entrusted by their 
fathers with the commaiid of provinces and 
armies ; and this manly institution, which was 
often productive of civil war, must have essential- 
ly contributed to the discipline and vigour of the 
monarchy^ The Ottomans cannot style them- 
selves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants 
of successors of the apostle of God ; and the 
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CHAP, kindred which they claim with the Tartar kharii: 
of the house of Ziiigis appears to be founded in 
flattery, rather than in truth,'’ Their origin is 
obscure; but their sacred and indefeasible right, 
which no time can erase and no violence can in- 
fringe, was soon and unalterably implanted in the 
minds of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and strangled; but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot ; nor has the 
most daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne 
of his lawful sovereign.*' While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually subverted 
by a crafty vizir in tlie palace, or a victorious ge- 
neral in the camp, the Ottoman succession has 
been confirmed by the practice of five centuries^ 
and is now incorporated with the vital principle 
of the Turkish nation. 

Educaiian To the Spirit and constitution of that nation, a 
piine of the strong and singular iniluence may however be 
Turks, ascribed. The primitive subjects of Othman wore 
thefourhundredfamiliesof wandering Turkmans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are 
still covered with the white and black tents of 
their rustic brethren. But this original drop was 

See Bicaiit (K 1, c. 13)« The Turki.sli .sultans assume llie title of 
iihan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

*■ The third grand vizir of the name of Kiiiperli, wlio tvas slain at 
the battle of Salankanen in 1691 (Canteiniiv P* 382), presumed to say, 
that all the successors of SoHman had been fools or tyrants, and that 
It was time to abolish the race (Marsigii Stato Miiitare, See. p. 2S> 
This political heretic was a good whig, and jastified against the French 
ambassador the revolution of England (i^Iignot, Hist. Ottomans, tom. 
iii, p. 4‘3i). His presumption condemns the singular eoi;ccption 
continuing offices in the same familj. 
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dissolved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished 
subjects, who, under the name of Tui-ks, are 
united by the common ties of religion, language, 
and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to 
Belgrade, that national appellation is common to 
. all the Moslems, the first and most honourable 
inhabitants ; but they have abandoned, at least 
in Romania, the villages and the cultivation of 
the land to the Christian peasants. In the vigo- 
rous age of the Ottoman government, the Turks 
were themselves excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary honours ; and a servile class, an artificial 
people, was raised by the discipline of education 
to obey, to conquer, and to command.* From 
the time of Orchan and the first Amurath, the 
sultans were persuaded that a government of the 
sword must be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the 
hardy and wmrlike natives of Europe. The pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, became the perpetual seminary of the 
Turkish army ; and when the royal fifth of the 
captives wms diminished by conquest, an inhuman 
tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 
rigorously levied on the Christian families. At the 
age of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust 
youths were torn from their parents ; their 
names w'ere enrolled in a book ; and from that 
moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 

» Chalcoiidyks (L v) and Ducas (c» 23) exhibit the rude lineamenff? 
of the Ottoman policy, and the transmutation of diiistian children 
into Turkish soldiers. 
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tained, for the public service. According to the 
promise of their appearance, they were selected 
for the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrian- 
ople, entrusted to the care of the bcishaws, or dis- 
persed in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. 
It was the first care of their masters to instruct 
them in the Turkish language : their bodies were 
exercised by every labour that could fortify their 
strength: they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, 
to shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket ; till they were drafted into the chambers 
and companies of the janizaries, and severely 
trained in the military or monastic discipline of 
tlie ordei’. The youths most conspicuous for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the 
inferior class of agiamoglans, or the more libe- 
ral rank of ichoglans, of whom the former were 
attached to the palace, and the latter to the person 
of the prince. In four successive schools, under 
the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horse- 
manship andof dartingthejavel^r. V vVetheirdaily 
exercise, while those of a more studious cast ap- 
plied themselves to the study of the koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
were gradually di.unisscd to military, civil, and 
even ecclesiastical employments : the longer their 
stay, the higher was their expectation ; till, at a 
mature period, they were admitted into the num- 
ber of the forty agas, who stood before the sidtan, 
and were promoted by his choice to tlie govern- 
ment of provinces and the first honours of the 
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empire.* Such a mode of in stitution was admi- 
rably adapted to the form and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals were, in 
the strictest sense, the slaves of the emperor, to 
whose bounty they were indebted for their in- 
struction and support. When they left the se- 
raglio, and suffered their beards to grow as the 
symbol of enfranchisement, they found them- 
selves in an important office, without faction or 
friendship, without parents and without heirs, 
dependent on the hand which had raised them 
from the dust, and which, on the slightest dis- 
pleasure, could break in pieces these statues of 
glass, as they are aptly termed by the Turkish 
proverb.® In the slow and painful steps of edu- 
cation, their character and talents were unfold- 
ed to a discerning eye : the man, naked and a- 
lone, was reduced to the standard of his person- 
al merit ; and, if the sovereign had wisdom to 
chuse, he possessed a pure and boundless liber- 
ty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action ; by the habits of submission to those of 
command. A similar spirit was diffused among 
the troops ; and their silence and sobriety, their 
patience and modesty, have extorted the reluc- 

* This sketch of the Turkish education and discipline is chiefly "bor- 
rowed from Ricaiit’s State of the Ottoman empire., the Stato Militare 
deP Imperio Ottomanno of Count Marsigli (in Haya, 1732, in fQlio)> 
and a Description of the Seraglio, approved by Mr* Greaves himselfj, 
a curious traveller, and inserted in the second volu nc of his works, 

" From the series of llo vizirs till the siege of V^ienna (Marsigli, 

13) their place may be valued at three years and a half purchase* 
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CHAP, tant praise of their Christian enemies.* Nor can 

^ the victory appear doubtful, if we compare the 

discipline and exercise of the janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, the 
ignorance of the new levies, the mutinous tem- 
per of the veterans, and the vices of intemper- 
ance and disorder, which so long contaminated" 
the armies of Europe. 

Invention The Only hopc of salvation for the Greek em- 
and uieof adjacent kingdoms, would have been 

(wvder. some more powerful weapon, some discoveiy in 
the art of war, that should give them a decisive 
superioi’ity over their Turkish foes. Siieh”* a 
weapon was in their hands ; such a discovery 
had been made in the critical monient of their 
fate. The chemists of China or Europe had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, that 
a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous ex- 
plosion. It was soon observed, that if the ex- 
pansive force were compressed in a strong tube, 
a ball of stone or iron might be expelled with 
irresistible and destructive velocity. The pre. 
cise era of the invention and application of gun- 
powdei’^ is involved in doubtful traditions and e- 
quivocal language ; yet we may clearly discern, 
that it was known before the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; and that before the end of 
the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the states 

* See the entertaining and J udicious letters of Eusbeqoius. 

^ The first and second volumes of Br. Watson’s Chemical Essays^ 
contain two valuable discourses on the discoveiy and compositioii of 
gunpowder. 
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©f Germany, Italy, Sjiai%®'rance, and England."" chap, 
Tiie priority of nations is of small account ; none 
could derive any exclusive benefit from their ' 
previous or superior knowledge ; and in the com- 
mon improvement they stood on the same level 
of relative power and military science. Nor 
'was it possible to circumscribe the secret with- 
in the pale of the church ; it was disclosed to 
the Turks by the treachery of apostates and 
the selfish policy of rivals; and the sultans had 
sense to adopt, and wealth to reward, the ta- 
lents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, 
who transported Amurath into Europe, must be 
accused as Ms preceptors ; and it was probably 
by their hands that his camion was cast and 
directed at the siege of Constantinople.'* The 
first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; but in the 
general warfare of the age, the advantage was on 
their side, who were most commonly the assail- 
ants : for a while the proportion of the attack 
and defence- was suspended ; and this thundering 

On this subject, modern testimonies cannot be trusted. The ori- 
£:inal passages are collected by Ducange (Glos.s. Latin, tom. i, p. 6T5, 
Bomharcla), EiU in the eariy doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fircj, 
and effect, that seem to express our artillery, may be fairly interpret- 
ed of the old engines afid the Greek fire. For the English cannon at 
Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron* 1. xiij» c. 65) must be 
"weighed against the silence of Froissard* Yet Muratori (A.ntiqult« 
italire inedii iEvi, tom, ii. Dissert, xxvi, p, 514, 51.5) has produced a 
decisive passage from Fetrai*ch (de Remediis iitriusque Fortunai Dia- 
log.), who, before the year 1S44*, execrates this terrestrial thunder, 

7Uiper rara, uusic communis. 

“ The Turkish cannon, which Diicas (c. 30) first introduces faeforo 
.Belgrade <a. 1436) is mentioned by Chalcondyles (1. v, p, 123) ift 

at the siege of Constantinople., 
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Jirtillery was pointed against the walls and tow- 
ers which had been erected only to resist the less 
potent engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, 
the use of gunpowder was communicated with- 
out reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Per- 
sia, their allies against the Ottoman power; the 
secret was soon propagated to the extremities of 
Asia ; and the advantage of the European was 
confined to his easy victories over the savages of 
the new world, If we contrast the rapid pro- 
gress of this mischievous discovery with the slov/ 
and laborious advances of reason, science, and 
the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his 
temper, will laugh or weep at the folly of man- 
kind, 
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CHAR .-LXVI.: , 

JppHcalioriS of the eastern emperors to the popes*— ' 

FisUs to the JVesl^ of John the firsts Mamttly dnd 
John the second* Pakeologus.— Union of the Greek 
end Lathi churches^ promoted hij the council of 
siL and concluded at Ferrara and Florence* — State of 
literature at Constantinople,— Its rexkal in Italy hi/ 
the Grech fu git kes, — Curiosity and emulation of the 
Laints* 

Jn tlie four last centuries of the Greek emperors, chap. 
their friendly or hostile aspect towards the pope 
and the Latins may be observed as the thermo- 
meter of their prosperity or distress, as the scale 
the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties. When cus to -tope 
tlie Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded 
and threatened Constantinople, we have seen, at^" “* 1339 . 
the council of Placentia, thesuppliantambassadors 
of Alexius imploring- the protection of the com- 
mon father of the Christians. No sooner had the 
arms of the French pilgrims removed the sultan 
from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 
sumed, or avowed, their g-enuine hatred and con- 
tempt for the schismatics of the West, which pre- 
cipitated -tlie first downfall of their empire. The 
date of the IMogul invasion is marked in the soft 
and charitable language of John Vataces. After 
the recovery of Constantinople, the throne of the 
von 
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first Palaeologus was encompassed by foreign and 
domestic enemies; as long’ as the sword of Charles 
was suspended over his head he basely courted the 
favour of the Roman pontiff, and sacrificed to 
the present danger his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his subjects. On the decease of 
Michael, the prince and people asserted the inde- 
pendence of the church and the purity of their 
creed : the elder Andronicus neither feared nor 
loved the f^atins ; in his last distress pride was 
the safeguard of superstition ; nor could he de- 
centlyretract in bis age the firm and orthodox de- 
clarations of hisyouth. His grandson, the young- 
er Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper and 
situation; and the conquest of Eithynia by the 
Turks admonished him to seek a temporal and 
spiritual alliance with the Western princes. After 
a separation and silence of fifty years, a secret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was dispatched to pope 
Benedict the twelfth ; and his artful instructions 
appear to have been drawn b)’’ the master-hand of 
the great domestic.® “ Most holy father,” was 
be commissioned to say, “ the emperor is not less 
“ desirous than yourself of an union between the 
“ two churches : but in this delicate transaction, 

he is obliged to respect bis own dignity and 
“ the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of 

® This curious instruction was transcribed (I believe) from the Va® 
tican archives, by Odoricus Haynaldus, in his Continuation of ths- 
Annals of Baronins (Homce, 1646-1677, in ten volumes in folio). I 
have contented myself with the abbe Fleury (Hist. Ecclesiastiqucj, 
loin* XX, p, 1-8), whose abstracts I have always found to be clear^- acw 
curate^ and impartial. 
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“ union are two-fold ; force and persuasion. Of 
“ force, the ineflicacy has been already tried ; 
“ since the Latinshave subdued the enipire, with- 
out subduing the minds, of the Greeks. The 
“ method of persuasion, though slow, is sure and 
“ permanent. A deputation of thirty or forty of 
“ our doctors would probably agree with those of 
the Vatican, in the love of truth and the -unity 
“ of belief, but on tlieir return, what would be the 
“ use, the recompense of such agreement ? the 
“ scorn of tlieir brethren, and the reproaches of a 
“ blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is 
“ accustomed to reverence the general councils, 
“ which have fixed the articles of our faith ; and 
“ if they reprobate the deci*ees of Lyons, it is be- 
“ cause the Eastern churches were neither heard 
“ nor represented in that arbitrary meeting. For 
“ this salutary end, it will be expedient, a,nd even 
“ necessary, that a well chosen leg'ate should be 
“ sent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of 
“ Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 
“ rusalem; and, with their aid, to prepare a free 
“ and universal synod. But at this moment,’* 
continued the subtle agent, “the empire is assault- 
“ ed and endangered by the Turks, who have 
“ occupied four of the greatest cities in Anatolia. 
“ The Christian inhabitants have expressed av/isli 
“ of returning to their allegiance and religion ; 
“ but the forces and revenues of the emperor are 
insufficient for their deliverance ; and the Ro- 
“ man legate must be accompanied, or preceded, 
“ by an army of Fi’anks, to expel the infidels, and 
“ open a way to the holy sepulclire.” If the 
suspicious Latins should require some pledge, 

■ , . . a ■ ■ ' ■ 
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some previous effect of the sincerity of the 
Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were perspicu- 
ous and rational. “ 1. A general synod can a- 
“ ione consummate the union of the churches ; 
“ nor can such a synod be held till the three 
“ Oriental patriarchs, and a great number of 
“ bishops, are enfranchised from the mahometan 
“ }'oke. 2 . The Greeks are alienated by a long 
‘‘ series of oppression and injury : they must be 
reconciled by some act of brotherly love, some 
“ effectual succour, which may fortify the au- 
thority and arguments of the emperor, and the 
‘‘ friends of the union. 3 . If some difference of 
faith 01 - ceremonies should be found incurable, 
“ the Greeks however are the disciples of Christ ; 
•• and the Turks are the common enemies of the 
“ Christian name. The Armenians, Cyprians, 
•■‘and Rhodians, are equally attacked; and it 
“ will become the piety of the French princes to 
“ draw their swords in the general defence of 
“ religion. 4f. Should the subjects of Androni- 
“ cus be treated as the worst of schismatics, of 
“ heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy may yet 
“ instruct the powers of the West to embrace 
“ an useful ally, to uphold a sinking empire, to 
“ guard the confines of Europe ; and rather to 
“ join the Greeks against the Turks, than to ex- 
“ pect the union of the Turkish arms with the 
“ troops and treasures of captive Greece.” The 
reasons, the offers, and the demands, of Androni- 
cus,were eliidedwith coldandstatelyindifference. 
The kings of France and Naples declined the 
dangers and glory of a crusade : the pope refused 
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to call a new synod to determine old articles of chap. 
faith I and his regard for the obsolete claims of 
the Latin emperor and clergy engaged him to 
use an offensive superscription ; “ To the mode- 
“ rator^' of the Greeks, and the persons who 
“ style themselves the patriarchs of the Eastern 
“ churches.” For such an embassy, a time and 
character less propitious could not easily have 
been found. Benedict the twelfth'^ was a dull 
peasant, perplexed with scruples, and immersed 
in sloth and wine : his pride might enrich with 
a third crown the papal tiara, but he was alike 
unfit for the regal and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while theNegocia- 
Greeks were distracted by intestine war, they tncuLne"" 
could not jiresume to agitate a general union of 
the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had a. d. i?as. 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, lie was anxi- 
ous to justify, or at least to extenuate, the intro- 
duction of the Turks into Europe, and the nup- 
tials of his daughter with a mussulman prince. 

The ambiguity orthivS title is happy or ingenious; and inoJcrato}\ 
as synonymous to rector^ ^thernator, is a word of classical# and even 
Ciceronian, LiiUnity, which may be found, not in tiu* Glossary of Du- 
cange, but in the Thesaurus ofKobert .Stephens. 

® The tirst epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch exposes the danger of the 
har/Cf and the incapacity of the Iltec inter, vino madidus, tevo 

gravis ac soporifero ro re perfusus, jamjam nutitat, dorm i tat, jam 
somno pra'ceps, atque (lit inam solus) ruit .... Heu quanto lei ieius 
patrio terrain sulcasset ui'atro, quain scaimum pi.scatorium asceadisset. 

This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and vices of 
Benedict xii, which have been exaggerated by Gueiphs and Ghibiline^. 
by ixtpists and protestants (see Memoires sur la Vie de PetrarquCj, 
tom. i, p* 259, ii, not. xv, p. 13-16). He gave occasion to the sa}"' 
lug, Bibumus panaliter. 
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P. Two officers of state, witii a Latin interpreter, 
were sent in his name to the Roman court, wliich. 
was transplanted to Avignon, on tiie banks of 
the Rhone, during a period of seventy years : 
they represented the hard necessity which had 
ure-ed him to embrace the alliance of the mis- 
creants, and pronounced by his command the 
specious and edif3'ing sounds of union andcrusade. 
Pope Clement the sixth, the successor of Bene- 
dict, received them with hospitality and honour, 
acknovvicdged the innocence of tlieir sovereign, 
excused his distress, applauded his magnanimity, 
and displayed a dear knovrledg'e cf the state and 
revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had 
imbibed from the honest accounts of a Savoyard 
lady, an attendant of the empress Anne.® If 
Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of a 
priest, he possessed however the spirit and magni- 
ficence of a prince, wdiose liberal hand distributed 
benefices and kingdoms with equal facility. Lin- 
der his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and 
pleasure ; in his youth he had siii passed the li- 
centiousness of a baron ; and the palace, nay, the 
hed-chamher of the pope, was adorned, or pol- 

** See the original live?! of Clement vr, in Muratori (Script, reriini 
ItalicaiTim, tom. iiij p. ii, p. 550-589) ; ]\Iatteo Villanl (Chron. I. iii, 
c. 43, in Muratori, tom. xiv, p. 186), who styles iiini;, molto cavrJ- 
iaresco, poco f-olJgioso; Floury (Hi.st. Eccles. tom. xx, p. 126) ; and 
the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii, p, 42-45, The abbe de Sade treats 
him trith the most indulgence ; but he is a gentleman as w’ell as a 
priest. 

« Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had ac* 
«ompanied, and alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople, 
where her prudence, erudition, and politeness, deserved the .praises 
©f the Greeks themselves (Carstaeiizeii. I, j, c. 42). 
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luted, by the visits of his female favourites. The 
wars of France and England were adverse to 
holy enterprise ; but his vanity v/as amused by 
the splendid idea ; and the Greek ambassadors 
returned with two Latin bishops, the ministers of 
the pontiiT. On their arrival at Constantinople 
the emperor and the nuncios admired each other’s 
piety and eloquence ; and their frequent confer- 
ences were filled with rniitual praises and pro- 
mises, by which both parties were amused, and 
neither could be deceived. “ 1 am delighted,” 
said the devout Cantacuzene, “ with the project 
“of our holy war, wivich must redound to my 
personal glory as well as to the public benefit 
“ of Christendom. My dominions will give a 
“ free passage to the armies of France : my troops, 
“ my gallies, my treasures, shall be* consecrated 
“ to tlie common cause • and happy ^yould be 
“ my fate, could I deserve and obtain the crown 
of martyrdom. Words are insufficient to ex- 
“ press the ardour with wEich I sigh for the re- 
“ union of the scattered members of Christ. If 
“ my death could avail, I would gladly present 
“ my sword and my neck ; if the spiritual plioenix 
“ could arise from my ashes, I would erect the 
“ pile, and kindle the flame with my ow n bands.” 
Yet the Greek emperor presumed to observe, that 
the articles of faith wdiich divided the two 
churches had been introduced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins; he disclaimed the ser- 
vile and arbitrary steps of the first Palmologiis ; 
and firmly declared, that he would never submit 
his conscience, unless to the decrees of a free and - 
' '? 4 ■ 
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contmued he, “ will not allow the pope and mv- 
“ self to meet either at Rome or Constantinople: 
“ but some maritime city may be chosen on the 
« verge of the two empires, to unite the bishops, 
“ and to instmct the faithful, of the East and 
“ West.” The nuncios seemed content with tim 
proposition ; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, which were soon over- 
thrown by the death of Clement, and the differ- 
ent temper of his successor. Ilis own life u as 
prolonged, but it was prolonged in a cloister ; 
and, except by his prayers, the humble monk was 
incapable of directing tlie counsels of his pupil 
or the state.^ 

Treaty of Yct of ail the Byzantine princes, that pupil, 
uiogus i,"*^'John Palfeologus, was the best disposed to em- 
brace, to believe, and to obey, tlie shepherd of the 
It. D. 13SJ. West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized 
in the bosom of the Latin church : her marriage 
with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of 
apparel, and of worship, but her heart was still 
faithful to her country and religion : she had 
formed the infancy of her son, and she governed 
the emperor, after his mind, or at least his sta- 
ture, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks were still masters of the Hellespont ; the 
son of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adrianople ; 
and Palmologus could depend neither on himself 

^ See this whole negociation in Canlacuzerie fl. iv, c. 9), who, amidst 
%e praises and virtues v.'hich he bestows cn himselfj reveals the mU 
‘baseness of a guilty conscience. 
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nor on Ills people. By lus mother’s advice, and 
in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the rights 
both of the church and state ; and the act of 
slavery,^' sn Inscribed in pui'ple ink, and sealed 
with the golden bull, was privately intrusted to an 
Italian agent. The first article of the treaty is an 
oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent tlie 
the sixth and his successors, the supreme pontilFs 
of the Roman and catholic chuioh. The emperor 
promises to entertain with due reverence their 
legates and nuncios; to assign a palace for their 
residence, and a temple for their worship ; and to 
deliver his second son Manuel as the hostage of 
his faith. For these condescensions he requires a 
prompt succour of fifteen gallies, with five hun- 
dred men at arms, and a thousand archers, to 
serve against his Christian and mussuiman ene- 
mies. PalfEologxis engages to impose on his clergy 
and people the same spiritual yoke ; but as the 
resistance of the Greeks might be justly foreseen, 
he adopts the two effectual methods of corruption 
and education. The lega.te was empowered to 
distribute the vacant benefices among the ecclesi- 
astics who should subscribe the creed of the Va- 
tican: three schools were instituted to instruct 
the youth of Constantinople in the langisag'e and 
doctrine of the Latins ; and tlie name of Andro- 
nicus, the heir of the empire, was enrolled as the 
first student. Should he fail in the measures of 
persuasion or force, Palccologus declares himself 

S’ See this igiioniiiiious treaty in Fleury {Hist. Eedes. p. 151-154)^ 
.from ilaynaldiis, who drew it from the Vatican archives. It way not 
ivbrtii the trouble of a pious foi’gerj. 
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CHAP, unworthy to reign; transferred to the pope all 
Lxvi. paternal authority ; and invests Inno- 

cent with full power to regulate the family, the 
government, and the marriage, of his son and 
successor. But this treaty was neither executed 
nor published : the Roman gallies were as vain 
and imaginary as the submission of the Greeks ; 
and it was only by the secrecy, that their sove- 
reign escaped the dishonour, of this fruitless hu- 
miliation. 

fisit of The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on 
ijBoiosus' his head; and, after the loss of Adrianople and 
Romania, he was inclosed in his capital, the vas- 
i. D. 1369, sal of the haughty Amurath, vrith the miserable 
Octobei 13 , ijQpg qP being the last devoured by the savage. In 
this abject state Palasologus embraced the resolu- 
tion of embarking for Venice, and casting- himself 
at the feet of the pope : he was the first of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un- 
known regions of the West ; yet in them alone 
he could seek consolation or relief ; and with less 
violation of his dignity he might appear in the 
sacred college than at the Ottoman Porte. Alter 
a long absence the Roman pontiffs were return- 
ing from Avignon to the banks of the Tyber : 
Urban the fifth,*' of a mild and virtuous charac- 
ter, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
the Greek prince ; and, within the same year, 

* See the two first original lives of Uiimn v (in Muratori, Scripts 
revum Italicarum, tom. iii, p. ii, p. 623, 635), and the Ecclesiastical 
Anualsof Spondanus (tom. i, p. 573, a. d. 1303, No. 7;, and ilayoaN 
, .dus (Fleorj, Bist. ■Eccles. tom. xx, p. 223, 224). Yet, from, some 
variations, 1 suspect the paj^al^writcrs of slightly magnifying the ge* 
nufiesions of Palasoiogui!, 
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enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the 
two imperial shadows, who represented the ma- 
jesty of Constantine and Gharlemagne. In this 
suppliant visit the empei'or of Constantinople, 
whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave more 
than could be expected of empty sounds and for- 
mal submissions. A previous trial was iin})osed ; 
and in the presence of four cardinals, he acknow- 
ledged, as a true catholic, the supremacy of the 
pope, and the double procession of the Holy 
Giiost. After tliis purification he was introduced 
to a public audience in the church of St. Peter; 
Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated 
on his throne ; the Greek monarch, after three 
genuflexions, devoutly kissed the feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who 
celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him 
to lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him 
with a sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The 
entertainment of Palseologus was friendly and 
hcnourable ; yet some difference was observed 
between the emperors of the East and West 
nor could the former be entitled to the rare pri- 
vilege of chaunting the gospel in the rank of a 
deacon.^ In favour of his proselyte. Urban 

* Paullo minus quam si fiiisset Imperator Romanorum. Yet iiis 
title of Imperator Gnscorum was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban v, 

p. 623). ■ : , , 

^ It was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them 
only on Christmas daj". On all other festivals these imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the book and 
the corporal. Yet the abbe de Sade generously thinks, that the merits 
of Charles iv might have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(a. d. 1368, November 1), to the whole privilege. He seems to alKx a 
just value on the pri%dlege and the man (Vic de Pctrarqucs tom. 
j. 735), 
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strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king^, 
and the other powers of the West ; but he found 
them cold in the general cause, and active only 
in theii’ domestic quarrels. The last hope of the 
emperor was in an English mercenary, John 
Hawkwood,’ or Acuto, who with a band of ad- 
venturers, the white brotherhood, had ravaged 
Italy from the Alps to Calabria ; sold his services 
to the hostile states ; and incurred a just excom- 
munication by shooting his arrows against the 
papal residence. A special licence was granted 
to negotiate with the outlaw, but the forces, or 
the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the en- 
terprize ; and it was for the advantage, perhaps, 
of Pateologus to be disappointed of a succour, 
that must have been costly, that could not be ef- 
fectual, and which might have been dangerous."* ** 
The disconsolate Greek" prepai'ed for his return, 

* Through somg Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcme in 
hosco (Mateo Villani, 1. xi, c. 79, in Muratori, tom. xv, p. 746), siig« 
gesls the English woj-d Hawkwood^ the true name of our ad^'enturou.s 
countryman (Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Angliciin. inter Scriptores 
(hinibdcni, p, 1S4). After two and twenty victories, and one defeat, 
he died, in 1394, general of the Florentines, and was buried with 
such honours as the republic has not paid Dante or Petrarch (iMiira- 
tori, Annali d’^Italia, tom. xii, p. 212-371). 

This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the ex- 
flamation of Muratori (Annali, tom, xii, p. 197) is rather true than 
civil. Ci mancava ancor questo, die dopo essere cal pestrata Pita- 

iia da tanti masnadieri Tcdeschi ed Ungheri, venissero sin dalP 

** Irighlitex-ra nuovi cam a finire di divoraria.” 

^ Chulcondyles, 1. i, p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey to 
the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the 
national historians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe that 
Palfeobgus departed from Italy, valde bene consolatus et coiitentus 
(Vit Urban v, p, 623.) 
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but even his return was impeded by a most chap. 
mnominious obstacle. On his arrival et Venice 
he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury ; 
but his cofFers were empty, his creditors were 
impatient, and his person was detained as the best 
secui'ity for the payment. His eldest son Andronb 
CHS, the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly 
urged to exhaust every resource; and, even by * 
stripping the churches, to exti’icate his father 
from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural 
youth was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity, of the emperor; the 
state was poor, the clergy were obstinate ; nor 
couklsome religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such un- 
dutiful neglect was severely reproved by the piety 
of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold or 
mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for 
V enice, relieved his father, and pledged his own 
freedom to be i-esponsible for the debt. On his His return 
return to Constantinople the parent and king^nopter”* 
distinguished his two sons with suitable rewards ; '■ 
but the faith and manners of the slothful Palae- 
ologus had not been improved by bis Roman pil- 
grimage ; and his apostacy or conversion, devoid 
of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins.* 

Tliirty years after the return of Palmologus, 
his son and successor, Manuel, from a similar Manuei 
motive, but on a larger scale, again visited the 

® -His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept, 25, 

1373 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 241), leaves some intermediate era. 
for the conspiracy and piinishmcnt of Antonicui* 
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CHAP, countries of the West In a preceding chapter I 
have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Constan- 
tinople, and the French succour under the com- 
mand of the gallant Boucicaidt.'^ By his ambas- 
sadors, Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; 
but it was thought that the presence of a distressed 
monarch would drawtears and supplies from the 
hardest barbarians ;'^ and the marshal w'ho ad- 
vised the journey, prepared the reception of the 
Byzantine prince. The land was occupied by 
the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was 
safe and open ; Italy received him as the first, or, 
at least, as the second of the Christian princes; 
Manuel w’as pitied as the champion and confessor 
of the faith ; and the dignity of his behavdour 
prevented that pity from sinking into contempt. 
From Venice he proceeded to Padua and Pavia ; 
and even the duke of Milan, a secret ally of Ba- 
jazet, gave him safe and honourable conduct to 
Lottie court the verge of his dominions.'’ On the confines of 
A. D. iW, France" the royal officers undertook the care 
Junes? of his person, journey, and expences; and two 

^ Memoires de Boucicault, p. i, c 36. 

^ His journey into the west of Europe is slightl}^ and I believe re- 
luctantly, noticed by Chalcondyies (I ii, c. 44»-50> and Diicas c. 14i). 

^ Muratori, Annaii d’ltaiia, tom. xti, p. 4iu9. Juhn Gakazzo wajs 
the first and most ^powerful duke of Mibn. His connection with 
Bajazet is attested by Froissard ; and he contributed to save and de- 
Hver the French captives of Nicopoiis. 

’ For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see Spondanus {AnnrJ. Ee- 
cics, tom. if p. 676, 677, a. d. 1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal desf 
Hrsius, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hist, de France, 
tom. xii, p. who quotes nobody, according to the last 

fashion of the French writers. 
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thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on chap. 
horseback, came forth to meet him as far as 
Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

At the gates of Paris, he was saluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament ; and Charles the 
sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, wel- 
comed his brother with a cordial embrace. The 
successor of Constantine was clothed in a robe of 
white silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed ; 
a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, of 
singular importance ; the white colour is con- 
sidered as the symbol of sovereignity ; and, in a 
late visit, the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced, 
to content himself with a black courser. Manuel 
W'as lodged in the Louvre ; a succession of feasts 
and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the 
chace, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 
of the French, to display their magnificence and 
amuse his giief : he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were astonished, and possibly scandalised, bv the 
language, the rites, and the vestments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the 
state of the kingdom niust teach him to despair 
of any effectual assistance. The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, 
continually relapsed into furious or stupid in- 
sanity : the reins of government were alternately 
seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious compe- 
tition prepared the miseries of civil w^ar. The 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and 
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€ HA p. iov(j : the latter was the father of John count of 
Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed from 
Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless son was 
ardent to revenge his defeat, the more prudent 
Burgundy was content with the cost and peril of 
the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, 
of the French, he resolved on a visit to the ad- 
•>fEngian(i,jacent island. In his progress from Dover he 
December, was entertained at Canterbury with due reverence 
by the prior and monks of St. Austin ; and, on 
Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, with the 
English court, saluted the Greek hero (I copy 
our old historian), who, during many days, was 
lodged and treated in London as empei'or of the 
East.* But the state of England was still more 
adverse to the design of tiie holy war. In the 
same year the hereditary sovereign had been 
deposed and murdered ; the reigning prince was a 
successful usurper, whose ambition was punished 
by jealousy and remorse: nor could Henry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from the 
defence of a throne incessantly shaken by con- 
spiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he praised, he 
feasted, the emperor of Constantinople ; but if 
the English monarch assumed the cross, it was 

^ A sliort note of Manuel, in England, is extracted by Dr. Hody 
from a ms. at Lambeth (de Crsecis Hlu.stribus, p. 14*), c. p. Impe- 
rator, din variisque et liorrendis paganonim insultibiis coartatus, nt 
j)ro eisdem rcsistentiam triuraphalem perquireret Anglorum regem 
visitarc decrevit, &c. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 34*40 nobili ap])aratir 

suscepit (ut decuit) tantum Heroa, duxitque Lendonias, ct per 

multos dies exhibuit gioriose pro expensis hospitii sui soivens, ct 
earn respiciens taiito fastigio donativis* ^ Ho repeats' the same In 
ITpodigiria Xeiistria ([>. 
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©illy to appease his people, and perhaps his con- chap. 
science, by the merit or semblance of this pious 
intention," Satisfied, however, with gifts and 
honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; and, after a nis return 
residence of two years in the West, shaped 
course through Germany and Italy, embarked at 
’Venice, and patiently expected, in the Morea* 
the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet ne 
had escaped the ignominious necessity of offering 
his religion to public or private sale. The Latin 
church was distracted by the great schism : the 
kings, the nations, the universities, of Europe, 
were divided in their obedience between the 
popes of Rome and Avignon; and the emperor, 
anxious to conciliate the friendship of both par- 
ties, abstained from any con'espondence with the 
Indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coin- ■ 

cided with the year of the jubilee; but he passed 
through Italy without desiring, or deserving, the 
plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt or 
penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was offended by this neglect ; accused him 
of h-reverence to an image of Christ ; and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to reject and aban- 
don the obstinate schismatic.* 

During the period of the crusades, the Greeks Greek 
beheld with astonishment and terror theperpetual^"^’^®^®* 

scriptions 

“ Shakespeare begins and ends the play of Henry it, with that 
prince’s vow of a crusade, and his belief that he should die in Jeru- 
salem. 

* This fact is preserved in the Historia Tolitica, a. »» 1391-14T8* 
published by Martin Crusius (Turco Grsecia, p. 1-43). The image 
®f Christ, which the Greek epaperor refused to worship# was 
Illy a work of sculpture* 
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stream of emigration that flowed, and continued 
to flow, from the unknown climates of the West. 
The visits of their last emperors removed the veil 
of separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom they no longer 
presumed to brand with the name of barbarians. 
The observations of Manuel, and his more inquisi- 
tive followers, have been preserved by a Byzan- 
tine historian of the times his scattered ideas I 
shall collect and abridge ; and it maybe amusing 
enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modern state are so familiar to 
oiir minds. 1. Germany (says the Greek Chai- 
condyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to 
the ocean ; and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus, 
and the Pyrenaean mountains.^ The soil, ex- 
cept in figs^and olives, b sufficiently fruitful ; the 
air is salubrious ; the bodies of the. natives are 

? The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcondylcs ends 
with the winter of 1463, and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark 
that he laid down his pen in the same year. We know that he was an 
Athenian, and that some contemporaries of the same name contribut«« 
ed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. But in his nume- 
rous digressions, the modest historian has never introduced himself 5 
and, his editor, Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius (Bibliot, Grac. tom« 
vi, p. 474), seems ignorant of his life and character. For his descrip- 
tions of Germany, France, and England, see L ii, p. SO, 37, 4'4~c0. 

* I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcondyles. 
Ill this instance he perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus ( 1 . Ii,- 
0 . 33), vi'hose text may be explained (Herodote de Larcher, tom. il, 
p. 2S0), or whose ignorance may be excused. Had these m«- 
dei?n Grcfks never read Stral^, or any of the lesser geographers ? 
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pobust and healthy ; and these cold regions are chap, 
seldom visited with the calamities of pestilence or 
earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, 
the Germans are the most numerous of nations ; 
they are brave and patfcnt, and were they unit- 
_ ed under a single head, their force would be ir- 
resistible. By the gift of the pope, they have 
acquired the privilege of chusing the Roman 
emperor f nor is any people more devoutly at- 
taclied to the faith and obedience of the Latin 
patriarch. The greatest part of the country is 
divided among the princes and prelates ; but 
Strasburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and niore than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage aiid 
equal laws, according to the will, and for the 
advantage, of the whole community. The use of 
duels, or single combats on foot, prevails among 
them in peace and war ; their industry excels in 
all the mechanic arts, and the Germans may 
boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
which is now diffused over the greatest part of 
the world, n. The kingdom of France is spread of France 5 
^ above fifteen or twenty days journey from Ger- 
many to Spain, and from the Alps to the Bri- 
tish ocean ; containing many flourishing cities, 
and among these Paris, the seat of the king, 
which surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. 

Many princes and lords alternately wait in his 

® A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome sui-vived, would have 
seorned to dignify the German with the titles of 'Bo(,cetXiv$ or 
Ay ViniAmmi but all pride was extinct in the bosom of Chal** 

condyles j and he describes the Byzantine prince, and his subject, by 
f he proper, though humble names of 3 and 'BmXim 
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CHAP, palace, and acknowledge him as their sovereign; 
the most powerful are the dukes of Bretagne 
and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our 
own and the more remote seas. The French are 
an ancient and opulent people; and their lan- 
guage and manners, though somewhat diiferent, 
are not dissimilar from those of the Italians. 
Vain of the imperial dignity ol Charlemagne, of 
their victories over the Saracens, and of the ex- 
ploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland,** they 
esteem themselves the first of the western nations; 
but this foolish arrogance has been recently hum- 
bled by the unfortunate events of their wars 
against the English, the inhabitants of the Bri- 

sfEngiand'tish island, in. Britain, in the ocean, and op- 
posite to the shores of Flanders, may be consi-» 
dered either as one, or as three islands ; but 
the whole is united by a common interest, by 
the same manners, and by a similar government., 
The measure of its circumference is five thou- 
sand stadia ; the land is overspread with towns 
and villages : though destitute of wine, and not 
abounding in fruit trees, it is fertile in wheat and 
barley, in honey and wool ; and much cloth is 
manufactured by the inhabitants. In populous- 

Most of tlie oMro'iniances were translated in the fourteenth cen« 
twj into French froset and soon became the favourite amusement oi 
the knights and ladies in ■■the" court of Charles vr. If a Greek believed 
in the cxijloits of B jwland and Oliver, he may surely be excusfcd® 

■ , since^' the .monks, the .■national historians, have Interleft, 
the fehte of archbISfhop Turpin- in th©k Chroniciess ©f France. 
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ness and power, in riches and luxury^ London,® 
the metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-emi- 
nence over all the cities of the West. It is situate 
on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which, 
at the distance of thirty miles, falls into the Gallic 
sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords 
a safe entrance and departure to the vessels of 
commerce. The king is the head of a powerful 
and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal vassals 
hold their estates by a free and unalterable te- 
nure ; and the laws define the limits of his autho- 
rity and their obedience. The kingdom has been, 
often afflicted by foreign ponquest and domestic 
sedition ; but the natives are bold and hardy, 
renowned in arms, and victorious in war. The 
form of their shields or targets is derived from the 
Italians, that of their swords frolh the Greeks ; 
the use of the long i»owis the peculiar and decisive 
advantage of the English. Their language bears 
no affinity to the idioms of the continent : in the 
habits of domestic life, they are not easily distin- 
guished fi'om their neighbours of France ; but 
the most singular circumstance of their manners 
is their disregard of conjugal honour and of fe- 
male chastity. In their mutual visits, as the first 
act of hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the 
embraces of their wives and daughters : among 
friends, they are lent and borrowed without 

* Arni^mn ® « « . 5s •(m 4» cjf wwitt 

wtmtm n xeii rn suXAsj uh.ftms ‘tswu 

XuraiiAtm. Even since the time of Fitzstepfaen (the twelfth cent ary), 
London appears to have maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and 
magnitude ; and her gradual Increase has, at least, hept pace wish 
the genera! Improvement of JBmrope* ■ ' 
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shame ; nor are the islanders offended at thi4 
strange commerce, and its inevitable conse™ 
quences.* Informed as we are of the customs 
of old England, and assured of the virtue of our 
mothers, we may smile at the credulity, or resent 
the injustice, of the Greek, who must have con- 
founded a modest salute® witli a criminal em- 
brace. But his credulity and injustice may teach 
an important lesson : to distrust the accounts of 
foreign and remote nations, and to suspend our 
belief of every tale that deviates from the laws 
of nature and the character of man.*^ 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, 
Manuel reigned many years' in prosperity and 
peace. As long as the sons of Bajazet solicited 
his friendship and spared his dominions, he was 
satisfied with the national religion ; and his lei- 
sure was employed in composing twenty theolo- 
gical dialogues for its defence. The appearance 
of the Byzantine ambassadors at the council 
of Constance® announces the restoration of the 

If the double sense of the verb Kt/w (osculor, and in litero gero) 
be equivocal, the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave 
no doubt of his meaning and mistake (p. 40)» 

® Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrclino) has a pretty passage on the 
English fashion of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure; 
from whence, however, he draws no scat^dahms inferences. 

^ Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Britons, as it is supposed by Ciesar and Dion (Dion 
Cassias, L Ixii, tom, ii, p. 1007), with Eeimar’s judicious annota- 
tion. The Arrmy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is become less vi- 
sible mid scandalous, in proportion as wc have studied the manners 
of that gentle and amorous people. 

f See Lenfant, Hist. 'dU Concile de Constance, tom. ii, p. ; 
and for the ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of Sponda- 
nus, the Bibliotheque of Bupin, tom. xii, and volumes xxi and xxii 
the History, or rather the Continuation^, of Fleury. 
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Turkish power, as well as of the Latin church ; chap. 
the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amu- 
rath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican; and 
the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him 
to acquiesce in the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. When Martin the fifth ascended, with- 
out a rival, the chair of St. Peter, a friendly in- 
tercourse of letters and embassies was revived 
between the E^t and West. Ambition on oneHis nego. 
side, and distress on the other, dictated the 
decent language of charity and peace : the artful 
Greek expressed a desire of marrying his six sons 
to Italian princesses; and the Roman, not less 
artful, dispatched the daughter of the marquis of 
Montferratj with a company of noble virgins, to 
soften by their charms the obstinacy of the schis- 
matics. Yet under this mask of zeal, a discern- 
ing eye will perceive that all was hollow and in- 
sincere in the court and church of Constantinople. 
According to the vicissitudes of danger and re- 
pose, the emperor advanced or retreated ; alter- 
nately instructed and disavowed his ministers; 
and escaped from an importunate pressure by 
urging the duty of inquiry, the obligation of 
collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them at a 
time when the Turkish arms were at the gates of 
his capital. From a review of the public transac- 
tions, it will appear that the Greeks insisted on 
three successive measures, a succour, a council, 
and a final re-union, while the Latins eluded the 
^second, and only promised the first, as a conse- 
quential and voluntary reward of the third. But 
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CEAP. we have an opportunity of unfolding the most 
secret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them 
Kisprivatein a private conversation, without artifice or dis- 
jhauves. gyjgg^ jjjg (Jeclining age, the emperor had 
associated John Palseologus, the second of the 
name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he 
devolved the greatest part of the authority and 
weight of government. One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Phranza,'' his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true pi'inciple of his negociations 
with the pope.* “ Our last resource,” said Ma- 
nuel, “ against the Turks is their fear of our 
“ union with the Latins, of the warlike nations 
" of the West, who may arm for our relief, and 
“ for their destruction. As often as you are 
“ threatened by the miscreants, present this dan- 
“ ger before their eyes. Propose a council-; con- 
“ suit on the means ; but ever delay and avoid the 
“ convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend 
either to our spiritual or temporal emolument. 

^ From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was em- 
ployed in the service of the state and palace ; and Hanckius (de 
Script. Byzant. p. i, c. 40) has collected his life from his own writ- 
ings. He was no more than four-aad-twcnty years of age at the 
death of Manuel, who recommended him in the strongest terms to 
his successor ; Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui 
ministravit mihi fideliter et diligentei* (Phranzes, I. ii, c. !)• Yet 
the emperor John was cold, and he preferred the service of the des- 
pots of Peloponnesus* 

^ See Phranzes, 1. ii, c* 13. While so’^many manuscripts of the 
Greek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escu- 
rial, &c. It is . a matter ■ of - shame and '^ reproach, that -we should -be 
reduced to the Latin version, or abstract, of James Fontaiius ad cal- 
cem Theophylact. Symocattoe . (Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient In ac* 
curacy and elegance (Fabric, Bibllot, Gmc» tom. vl, p. 615-620)* 
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** The Latins are proud ; the Greeks are ob- chap. 
“ stinate ; neither party will recede or I'etract ; 

“ and the attempt of a perfect union will confirm 
“ the schism, alienate the churches, and leave 
“ us, without hope or defence, at the mercy of 
“ the barbarians.” Impatient of this salutary 
lesson, the royal youth arose from his-'seat, and 
departed in silence ; and the wise monarch (con- 
tinues Phranza), casting his eyes on me, thus 
resumed his discourse ; “ Bly son deems himself 
“ a great and heroic prince; but, alas! our mi- 
“ serable age does not afford scope for heroism 
« or greatness. His daring spirit might have 
suited the happier times of our ancestors ; but 
“ the present state requires not an emperor, but 
“ a cautious steward of the last relics of our 
“ fortunes, Well do I remember the lofty ex- 
“ pectations which he built on our alliance with 
“ Mustapba ; and much do I fear that his rash 
“ courage will urge the ruin of our house, and 
“ that even religion may precipitate our dowui- 
“ fall.” Yet the experience and authority of Ma- 
nuel preserved the peace, and eluded the coun- 
cil, till, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and lUs deatiu 
in the habit of a monk, be terminated his career^, 
dividing his precious moveables among his child- 
ren and the poor, his physicians and his fa- 
vourite servants. Of his six sons,*' Andronicus, 
the second, was invested with the principality of 
Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after 
the sale of that city to the Venetians, and its final 
conquest by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents 

^ ^ee Fam. Byzant* p. 
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eii A p. had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the 
empire; and in his more prosperous days, Manuel 
had fortified the naiTow isthmus of six miles* 
with a stone v/all and one hundi-ed and fifty-three 
towers. The -wall was overthrown by the first, 
blast of Hie Ottomans : the fertile peninsula 
might have been sufficient for the four younger 
brothers, Theodore and Constantine, Demetrius 
and Thomas ; but they wasted in domestic con- 
tests the remains of their strength ; and the least 
successful of the rivals were reduced to a life of 
dependence in the Byzantine palace. 

Zeal of The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palmo- 
fjI“yffj®'Iogus the second, was acknowledged, after his fa- 
*-^“^^‘^^-ther’s death, as the sole emperor of the Greeks. 
He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, 
and to contract a new marriage with the princess 
of Trebizond ; beauty was, in his eyes,- the first 
qualification of an epapress ; and the clergy had 
yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he 
mi^t be indulged in a divorce, he would retire 
to a cloister, and leave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. The first, and, in truth, the only, 
victory of Palieologus was over a Jew,”" whom, 
after a long and learned dispute, he converted to 

^ The exact measure of the Hexamilion, froiD, sea to sea, was 3B00 
©I'gygiae, or of six Greek feet (Pliranzes, 1. j, c. 38), which 

would produce a Greek mile, still smaller than that of 660 French 
tQtfisSi which is assigned by d’Anville as still in use in Turkey, Five 
miles arc commonly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. See 
the Ti avels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

» The first objection of the Jews, is on the death of Christ : if it were 
voluntary, Christ was a suicide ; which the emperor parries with a my« 
Mery. They then dispute on the conception of the virgin, the sense of 
tite prophecies, &g, (Phransfes, 1, ii, c, 12^ a whole chapter)* 
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ihe Christian faith; and this momentous con- chap. 
quest is carefully recorded in the history of the 
times. But he soon resumed the design of 
uniting the East and West ; and regardless of 
his father’s advice, listened, as it should seem, 
with sincerity, to the proposal of meeting the 
pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. 

This dangerous project was encouraged by Mar- 
tin the fifth, and coldly entertained by his suc- 
cessor Eugenius, till, after a tedious negociation, 
the emperor received a sunsmons from the Latin 
assembly of a new character, the independent 
prelates of Basil, who styled themselves the re- 
px'esentatives and judges of the catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered Corruption 
in the cause of ecclesiastical freedom ; but the church. * 
victorious clergy were soon exposed to the ty- 
ranny of their deliverer ; and his sacred character 
was invulnerable to those arms which they found 
so keen and effectual against the civil magistrate. 

Their great charter, the right of election, was 
annihilated by appeals, evaded by trusts or com- 
mendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, 
and superseded by previous and arbitrary reaerv- 
ations.” A public auction was instituted in the 
court of Rome : the cardinals and favourites were 
enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every 
country might complain that the most important 
and valuable benefices were accumulated on the 

^ In the treatise delle Materie Benefidare of Fra-Paolo (in the 
fourth volume of the last and best edition of his works), the papal 
system is deeply studied and freely described. , Should Rome and her 
I'eligion be annihilateds may etiH survive, a 

losophical history^ and a salutary warning. 
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CHAP, heads of aliens and absentees. During their re- 
Lxvi. gjjjgjjgg Avignon, the ambition of the popes 
subsided in the meaner passions of avarice “ and 
luxury : they rigorously imposed on the clergy 
the tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; but they 
freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder. 
Schism, and corruption. These manifold scandals were 
aggravated by the great schism of the West, 
which continued above fifty years. In the furious 
conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the 
rivals were mutually exposed ; and their preca- 
' lions situation degi'aded their authority, relaxed 
their discipline, and multiplied their wants and 
Council of exactions. To heal the wounds, and restore 
To ’i4O0-^^^® monarchy, of the church, the synods of Pisa 
of Con- and Constance^ were successively convened ; 
i^n'l^ik-i-but these great assemblies, conscious of their 
1418 ; strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of 
the Christian aristocracy. From a personal sen- 
tence against two pontiffs, whom they rejected, 
and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
they deposed, the fathers of Constance proceeded 
to examine the nature and limits of the Roman 
supremacy ; nor did they separate till they had 

* Pope John xxti (in 1334*) left behind him, at Avignon, eightees 
miliions of gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate 
and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Vlliani (I, xi, c« 20, in Mui 
ratori’s Collection, tom. xiii, p* whose brother received the ac« 
count from the papal treasures. A treasure of six or eight millions 
sterling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and almost Incredible® 

p A learned and liberal protestant, M, Lenfant, has given a felr 
, , , : ..Wstory of the councils of, Pisa,. Constance, and Basil, In six volumes . 
: in i^iiarto but the last part Is-'.theTnost .hasty .and Imperfect^ .except 
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established the authority, above the pope, of a chap. 
general council. It was enacted, that, for the 
government and reformation of the church, such 
assemblies should be held at regular intervals ; 
and that each synod, before its dissolution, 
should appoint the time and place of the subse- 
quent meeting. By the influence of the court 
of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was 
easily eluded ; but the bold and vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the council of Basil'* had almost of Basil, 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius thei^^ 
fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted 
the fathers to hasten the promulgation of their 
first decree, that the representatives of the 
church-militant on earth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Christians, 
without excepting the pope ; and that a general 
council could not be dissolved, prorogued, or 
transferred, unless by their free deliberation and 
consent. On the notice that Eugenius had 
fulminated a bull for that purpose, they ven- 
tured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to 
censure, the contumacious successor of St. Peter. 

After many delays, to allow time for repentance. Their op. 
they finally declared, that, unless he submitted guglXr 
within the term of sixty days, he was suspended"'^' 
from the exercise of all temporal and ecclesi- 

3 The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil are preserved 
in the public library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, 
conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by the arms of the 
neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459, the university wa& 
founded by pope Pius i£ (JSneas Sylvius), who had been secretary to 
the council. But what is a council, or m university, to the presses 
»f Froben and the studies of Erasmus ? ' - 
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CHAP, astkal autbority. And to mark their jurisdiction 
Lxvi, prince as well as the priest, tiiey assumed 

the government of Avignon, annulled the aliena> 
tion of the sacred patrimony, and protected Rome 
from the imposition of new taxes. Their boldness 
was justified, not only by the general opinion of 
the clergy, but by the support and power of the 
first monarchs of Christendom; the emperor Sigisr 
mond declared himself the servant and protector 
of the synod ; Germany and France adhered to 
their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy 
of Eugenius ; and he was driven from the Va- 
tican by an insurrection of the Roman people. 
Rejected at the same time by his tempoi’al and 
spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice. • 
by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed 
his own acts, and ratified those of the council ; 
incorporated his legates and cardinals with that 
venerable body ; and seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their 
fame pervaded the countries of the East ; and it 
was in their presence that Sigismond received the 
ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,*' who laid 
at his feet twelve large vases, filled with robes 
Negocia- of silk and pieces of gold. 'The fathers of Basil 
thTcreeks, aspired to the glory of reducing the Greeks, as 
well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the 
church ; and their deputies invited the emperor 
and patriarch of Constantinople to unite with an 
assembly which possessed the confidence of the 
western natiohs. Palseologiis was not averse to 

^ This Turkish embassy* attested only by Crantsms* Is related* 
with some doubt, by the anmilist Sj^oiidauiis, a* n, l-iSS, No* 25^ 

■f .tom. i,'p. 824. ' , 
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the proposal ; and Ms ambassadors were intro- chap. 
duced with due honours into the catholic senate. 

But the choice of the place appeared to be an 
insuperable obstacle, since be refused to pass the 
Alps, Of the sea of Sicily, and positively required 
that the synod should be adjourned to some con- 
venient city in Italy, or at least on the Danube. 

The other articles of this treaty were more readily 
stipulated : it was agreed to defray the travelling 
expences of the emperor, with a train of seven 
hundred persons,® to remit an immediate sum 
of eight thousand ducats* for the accommodation 
of the Greek clergy ; and in his absence to grant 
a supply of ten thousand ducats, with three hun- 
dred archers and some gallies, for the protec- 
tion of Constantinople. The city of Avignon 
advanced the funds for the preliminary expences ; 
and the embarkation was prepared at Marseilles 
with some difficulty and delay. 

Ill his. distress, the friendship of PalEeologusJohnPai®. 
was disunited by the ecclesiastical powers of thCbirlshu^J 
West ; but the dexterous activity of a monardi|^®’®sai' 
prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible^. o. iw, 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil con- 
tinually tended to circumscribe the despotism' of 

® SyrojiuliLs, p. ID. In this list, the Greek.? appear to have exceed- 
ed the veal numbers of the clergy aud^Iaity which afterwards attend* 
ed the emperor and patriarch, but which are not clearly specified by 
the great ecdesiarcii. The 75,000 florins tvhich they asked in this 
negociatlon of the xiupe (p. 9) were more than they could ho^ie or 
w'ant* 

^ I use iiidiirercntly the words ducat and Jtorm, which derive their 
names, the former from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the rc« 
public of Morcfice, These gold pieces, the. flrsf that were coined in 
Italy, perhaps in ths Latin .world, may be tmnpaxQdf in weight 
value® to cne^thirtl of the , . .-ri’ ; _ 
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the pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual, 
tribunal in the church, Eugenius was impatient 
of the yoke ; and the union of the Greeks might 
afford a decent pretence for translating a rebel- 
lious synod from the Rhine to the Po. The in- 
dependence of the fathers was lost if they passed 
the Alps; Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, were described at Con- 
stantinople as situate far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules the emperor and his clergy were ap- 
prehensive of the dangers of a long navigation ; 
they were offended by an haughty declaration, 
that after suppressing the 7mv heresy of the Bo- 
hemians, the council would soon eradicate the 
old heresy of the Greeks.^' On the side of 
Eugenius, all was smooth, and yielding, and re- 
spectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch 
to heal by his presence the schism of the Latin, 
as well as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, near 
the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed f>r their 
amicable interview ; and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree was pro- 
cured, which transferred the synod, with its own 
consent, to that Italian city. Nine gallies were 
equipped for this service at Venice, and in the 

.*» At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read along Greek 
epistle or declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises the em- 
peror to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with contempt the 
achismatic assembly of Basil, the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond tlia 
'■ Alps: I (A^Xm is^js he) xm „v^f r<» <ra i|w. 

9 nX&}» xesi Was Constantinople unprovided with 

a map? 

* Syropolus (p. S6-31) attests his own indignation, and that of his 
®ountrymen ; and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declara* 
M9ih could neithef deny nor alter an act of 0ie council# 
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isle of Candia; their diligence anticipated the chap. 
slower vessels of Basil ; the Roman admiral was 
commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy •/ and""""" 

these priestly squadrons might have encountered 
each other in the same seas where Athens and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre-emi- 
nence of glory. Assaulted by the importunity 
of the factions, who were ready to fight for the 
possession of his person, Palaeologus hesitated 
before he left his palace and country on a perilous 
experiment. His father’s advdce still dwelt on 
his memory : and reason must suggest, that since 
the Latins were divided among themselves, they 
could never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond 
dissuaded the unseasonable adventure his advice 
was impartial, since he adhered to the council ; 
and it was enforced by the strange belief, that 
the German Caesar Avoiild nominate a Greek his 
heir and successor in the empire of the West.® 

Even the Turkish sultan was a counsellor whom it 
might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was dan- 
gerous to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the 
disputes, but he was apprehensive of the union, 
of the Christians. From his own treasures, he 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine 
court; yet he declared with seeming magnanimity, 

y Goiidolmieri, the pope’s nephew and admiral, eJtpressly declared, 
ori -rt? nacr* ocra av rnt; 

zm a(pecvier^. The naval orders of* the synod 
were less peremptory ; and, till the hostile squadrons appeared, both 
parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

» Syropuliis mentions the hopes of Palaeologus <p. 36), and the las^ 
advice of Sigismond (p. 57). At Corfu, the Greek emperor was In« 
formed of his friend’s death : had he known it sooner, he would haTf 
returned home (p. 
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that’Constantinopleshouldbe secure and inviolate 
in the absence of her sovereign.** The resolu- 
tion of Palasologus was decided by the most 
splendid gifts and the most specious promises : he 
wished to escape for a while from a scene of dan- 
ger and distress ; and after dismissingwith an am- 
biguous answer the messengers of the council, 
he declared his intention of embarking in the 
Roman gallies. The age of the patriarch Joseph 
was more susceptible of fear than of hope ; he 
trembled at the perils of the sea, and expressed 
his apprehension, that his feeble voice, with 
thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would 
be oppressed in a foreign land by the power 
and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded 
to the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance, 
that he would be heard as the oracle of nations, 
and to the secret wish of learning from his 
brother of the West, to deliver the church from 
the yoke of kings.^ The five cross-bearers, or 
dignitaries of St. Sophia, were bound to at- 
tend his pei’son ; and one of these, the great ec- 
clesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,** has 

Phraiizes himself, though from different motives, was of the !id« 
vice of Aniurulh (K H, c. 13). Utinam ne synoclas ista unquam i’lr 
jssot, tantes offcnsiones et detrimenta, priritura erat. This Tnrki.sh 
embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropuliis <p. 58) ; and Amnrath 
kept bis word. He might threaten (p, 125, 219), but he never at- 
tacked the city. 

The redder will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted 
these hopes to his favourites: ra/avrav 
hot. s? TLet^a, iXiuhotoerai Ktm (sjcr® i$r ,5 

tsfKpn ra iaaffikieas (p. 92). Yet it would have l)cen difficult fou 
him to have practised the lessons of Gregory vin 

® The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin ca« 
eiidar® In modern a dimunitive^ is added to the 
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composed'* a free and curious history of the fake 
imioii.^ Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed 
the summons of the emperor and the patriarch, 
submission was the first duty, and patience the most 
useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, 
wediscoverthemetropolitan titles of Heracleaand 
Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Tre- 
bizoud, and thepersonal merit of Markand Bessa- 
I’ion, who, in the confidence of their learning and 
eloquence, were promoted to the episcopa! rank. 
Some monks and philosophers were named to 
display the science and sanctity of the Greek 
church ; and the service of the choir was per- 
formed by a select band of singers and musicians. 
The patriarchs of Alesanchia, Antiocli, and Jeru- 
salem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious de- 
puties ; the primate of Russia represented a na- 
tional church, and the Greeks might contend with 
the Latins in the extent of their spiritual empire. 
The precious vases of St. Sophia were exposed to 
the winds and waves, that the patriarch might 
officiate with becomingsplendour ; whatever gold 

<‘nd of words : nor can any reasoning of Crcygbton, the editor, excuse 
his changing into Agitropulas (Sgiiros, fuscous) the Syropuius of his 
own nianusedpt, whose niune is subi-cTibed wdth his own hand in the 
acts of the council of Florence. Why might not the author he of 
.Syrian extraction ? ‘ 

From the conclusion of the history, I should fix. the date to the 
year 1144', four years after the .synod, when the great eeclesiarch had 
aiidicated his oiHce (sectio xii, p. 330-350). His passions w'ere cool- 
ed by time and retirement ; and, although Syropuius is often partial, 
he is never iritc-mpcrate. 

Ve7'a hlstoria nnionis non verce inier Gnecos et Litimoa f HGgm TV 
ir/tthf 1060, in foUo) was first jnibiished wuth a loose arid florid ver- 
sion, by Kobert Creyghton, chaplain to Cliarle.s ii. In his exile. The 
xeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the 
original is wanting. Syropuius may be ranked with the best of the 
Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his style 
^ut he»is excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils, 
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LXVL* emperor could procure, was expended in the 
massy ornaments of his bed and chariot •/ and 
while they alFected to maintain the prosperity of 
their ancient fortune, they quax'relled for the di- 
vision of fifteen thousand ducats, the first ahns 
of the Roman pontiff. After the necessaiy pre- 
parations, John Palseologus, with a numerous 
train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, and 
the most respectable persons of the church and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turkish straits 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and 
the Adriatic gulf.® 

iiis tiium- After a tedious and troublesome navigation of 



Feb 9 ; anchor before Venice; and their reception pro- 
claimed the joy and magnificence of that power- 
ful republic. In the command of the wmrld, the 
modest Augustus had never claimed such honours 
from his subjects, as were paid to his feeble 
successor by aii independent state. Seated on the 
poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, 
in the Greek style, the ado7'aiio7i, of the doge 
and senators.” They sailed in the Bucentaur, 

^ Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his iiUeiition h/ yrw zsrapvacjv 
I<ra? (si^ fAtfa? (oiginktvg ixttvm ; and the Latinof Cixy^ghton 

may afford a specimen of his florid paraphrase, iJt. pompa clvcum^ 
ductus noster imperator Italia; populis aliquis deanrauis Jupiter cre« 
deretur, aiit Croesus ex opulenta Lydia. 

s Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will 
oljserve that the navigation of the Greeks from Coustantinople to Vc% 
nic * and Rerarra is contained in the fourth section (p. 67 -.100), and 
that the historian has the uncommon talent of placing each scene be. 
^'ure the reader’s eye. 

At the time of the synod, Phrahzes was hi Fclopannesiis ; but he 
received from the de.spot Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable 

receptiou 
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which was accompanied by twelve stately gallies : c h a p. 
the sea was overspread with innumerable gondolas 
of pomp and pleasure ; the air resounded with 
music and acclamations; the mariners, and even 
the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold ; and 
in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman 
ea<»'les were blended with the lions of St. Mark. 

The triumphal procession, ascending the great 
canal, passed under the bridge of the Rialto ; and 
the eastern strangers gazed with admiration on 
the palaces, the churches, and the populousness 
of a city, that seems to float on tlie bosom of 
the waves.* They sighed to behold the spoils 
and trophies with which it had been decorated 
after the sack of Constantinople. After an hos- 
pitable entertainment of fifteen day% Palseologus 
pursued his journey by land and water from 
Venice to Ferrara; and on this occasion, the 
pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to 
indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of the 
East. He made his entry on a horse ; 
a milk-white steed, whose trappings were 
broidered with golden eagles, was led before 
him ; and the canopy was borne over his head 
by the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of 
Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign 

reception of the emperor and patriarch both at Venice and Ferrary 
(Dux * . . . sedentem imperatorem adoratj, which are more sJightlj 
mentioned by the Latins (h ii, c. 14, 15, Wj, 

^ The astonishment of a Greek prince and a French arahassatior 
(Memoires de Philippe de Comines, L vii, c. 18), at the sight of Ve- 
nice, abundantly prove, that in the fifteenth century, it was the 
Jirst and most splendid of the Christian cities." For the spoils of Coii«> 
istantinopie at Venice, see Syropulus (p, 87)4 

• .■ H a 
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more powerful than himself.'' Palseologus did 
not alight till he reached the bottom of the 
staircase : the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartraeat ; refused his proffered genuflection ; 
and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the em- 
peror to a seat on his left hand. Nor would the 
patriarch descend from his gailej^ till a ceremon)’-, 
almost equal, had been stipulated between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. The latter 
was saluted byhis brother vritli a kiss of union and 
cljarity; nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics 
submit to kiss the feet of the western primate. 
Oil the opening of the synod, the place of ho- 
nour in the centre was claimed by the temporal 
and ecclesiastical cldefs ; and it was only by alleg- 
ing that his prcdecesMors had net assisted inperson 
at Nice or Chalcedoii, that Eageifms could evade 
the ancient precedents of Gonstantine and Mar- 
ciau., After much deliate, it was agreed that the 
right and left sides of the church slioiild be oc- 
cupied by the two nations ; that the solitary chair 
of St. Peter should be raised the first of the Latin 
line ; and that the throne of the Greek emperor, 
at the head of his clergy, siiould be equal and op- 
posite to the second place, the vacant seat of the 
emperor of the West.* 

^ Nicliclas III of Este reigned for forty-eight years (a. t>» 1393«. 
and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, 
imd Commaebio. See bis life in Muratori (Antichita Estense, tom. 
If, p, 159-201). 

^ The Lathi vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses 
of the Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, their 
sleeves, and their beards ; nor W'as the emperor distinguished except 
hy the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jeivel on the top 
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But as soon as festivity and form had given chap. 
place to a more serious treaty, the Greeks were 
dissatisfied with their journey, with themselves, Council of 
and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emis-ana Latins 
saries had painted him in a prosperous state; 
the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, rence, 
obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm.oct. 8- 
The thin appearance of the universal synod ofjJ*. 
Ferrara betrayed his ^weakness ; and the Latins 
opened the first session wfith only five archbishops, 
eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part 
of whom were the subjects or countrymen of the 
Italian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, 
none of the potentates of the West condescended 
io appear in person, or by their ambassadors ; 
nor was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of 
Basil against the dignity and person of Eugcnius, 

W'hicli were finally concluded by a new election. 

Lender these circumstances, a truce or delay was 
asked and gi'anted,‘till Paheologus could expect 
from the consent of the Latins some temporal re- 
ward for an unpopular union ; and, after the first 
session, the public proceedings were adjourned 
above six months. The emperor, with a chosen 
band of his favourites and janizaries, fixed his 
summerresidenceatapleasantspaciousmonastery, 
six miles from Ferrara ; forgot, in the pleasures of 
the chaee, the distress of the church and state ; 
and persisted in destroying the game, without 
listening to the just complaints of the marquis or 

(Hocly de Graecis liliistnbus, p. 31). Yet another spectator confessesj, 
diat the Greek fosliion was pin grave e pin degna than the Italian (Yes'* 
pasiano, in Vit, Engen* it? In Miiratori^ tom. xx%^, p« ^61 )♦ 
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CHAP, the husbandman.™ In the meanwhile, his unfor- 
tunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries 
of exile and poverty i for the support of each 
stranger, a monthly allowance Avas assigned 
of three or four gold florins ; and although the 
entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by 
the indigence or policy of the Roman court.” 
They sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their 
escape was prevented by a triple chain : a passport 
from their superiors was required at the gates of 
Ferrara : the government of Venice had engaged 
to arrest and send back the fugitives ; and in- 
CAutable punishment awaited them at Constanti- 
nople ; excommunication, fines, and a sentencej 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that 
they should be stripped naked and publicly whip- 
ped.'’ It was only by the alternative of hunger 
or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded to 


^ For the emperor’s huntinf?, see Syropulus (p. 143, 144, 191). 
The pope had sent him eleven miserable hacks ; but he bought a 
strong and swift horse that came from Russia. The name oCjaniza^ 
i'zcs may surprise ; but the name, rather than the institution, had 
passed from the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and is often used 
In the last age of the empire. 

« The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that instead of pro- 
visions, money should be distributed, four florins per month to the 
persons of honourable rankj and three florins to their servants, with 
an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-five to the ])atri- 
arch, and twenty to the prince or despot Demetrius. The payment 
of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not 
allow us to reckon above 200 Gi-eeks of every condition (Syropulus, 
p. 104, lOo,. On the 20th October 1438, there was an arrear of four 
montiis ; in April 1439, of three; and of five and a half in July, at 
the time of the union (p. 172, 225, 271). 

Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores the imprisonment of 
the Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patrLirch. 
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open the first conference; and they yielded with 
extreme reluctance to attend from Ferrara to 
Florence the rear of a flying synodi This new 
translation was urged by inevitable necessity: the 
city was visited by the plague ; the fidelity of 
. the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates ; 
and as they occupied Romagna, it was not with- 
out difiiculty and danger that the pope, the em- 
peror, and the bishops, explored their w'ay 
thi’ough the unfrequented paths of the Apen- 
nine.P 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause 
of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election. Of Felix the 
fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, an 
hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favour- 
able neutrality and a firm attachment. The le- 
gates, with some respectable members, deserted to 
the Roman army, which insensibly rose in num- 
bers and reputation : the council of Basil was 
reduced to thirty-nine bishops, and three hun- 
dred of the inferior clergy while the Latins of 

The wars of Italy are most clearly represented in the thirteenth 
volume of the Annals of Muratori. The schismatic Greek., Syropulus 
<p. M5), appears to have exiiggerated the fear and disorder of the po|>e 
In his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by the acts 
to have been somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

*1 .S^’TopuIus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the coun- 
cil of Basil. The error i.s manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extra- 
vagant 
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Florence could produce tlie subscriptions of tlic 
pope himself, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, 
eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty- 
five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After 
the labour of nine months, and the debates of 
twenty-five sessions, they attained the advantage 
and glory of the re-union of the Greeks. Four 
principal questions had been agitated between the 
two churches : 1. The use of unleavened bread 
in the communion of Christ’s body. 2. The na- 
ture of piirgatoiy. &. The supremacy of the 
pope. And, 4, The single or double procession 
of the Holy Ghost. The cause of either nation 
was managed by ten theological champions : 
the Latins were supported by the inexhaustible 
eloquence of cardinal Julian ; and Mark of 
Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the bold 
and able leaders of the Greek forces. We may 
bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these 
questions was now treated as an immaterial rite, 
which might innocently vary with the fashion 
of the age and country. With regard to the 
second, both parties were agreed in the belief 
of an intermediate state of purgation for the 
venial sins of the faithful ; and whether their 
souls were purified by elemental fire v/as a doubt- 
ful point, which in a few years might be con • 
\’eniently settled on the spot by the disputants. 
The claims of supremacy appeared of a more 

Tagant number couklnot be supplied by all the eccie&iastics of every 
degree who were present at the council, nor by ail ihc absent blshop^j 
the Wcot, who, exf»rfcs&1y or tacitly, might adhere to its decree.?, 
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weighty and substantial kind ; yet by the Orien- 
tals the Roman bishop had ever been respected 
ns the first of the five patriarchs ; nor did tliey 
scruple to admit, that his jurisdietioa should be 
exercised agreeable to the holy canons ; a vague 
allowance, which might be defined or eluded by 
occasional canvenienee. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father alone, or from the 
Father and the Son, was an article of faitlwvhich 
had sunk much deeper into the minds of men ; 
and in the sessions of Ferrara and Florence, the 
Latin edition of fdioque was subdivided into two 
questions, vrhether it were legal, and whether it 
were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be necessary 
to boast on this subject of my own impartial 
indifference; but I must think that the Greeks 
%vere strongly supported by the prohibition of the 
council of Chalcedon, against adding any article 
whatsoever to the creed of Nice, or rather of 
Constantinople.*’ In earthly afi'airs, it is not 
easy to conceive how an assembly of legislators 
can bind their successors, invested with powers 
equal to their own. But the dictates of inspi- 
ration must be true and unchangeable; nor should 
a private bishop, or a provincial synod, have 
presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
catholic church. On the substance of the doc- 
trine, tlie controversy was equal and endless : 
reason is confounded by the procession of a deity: 

The GreekSs who disliked the union, were miwiUin" to sally from 
this stronoj fortress (p. 1 78, 193, 195, S02, of Syropulus)* ’I’he shame 
of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an old ms. of the se- 
cond council of Nice, with fiUo^iic in the Niccne creed, A palpable 

forgery ! (p, 173). 
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CHAP, the gospel which lay on the altar, was silent ; the 
J various texts of the fathers might be corrupted by 
fraud or entangled by sophistry ; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of the 
Latin saints.® Of this at least we may be sure, 
that neither side could be convinced by the argu- 
ments of their opponents. Prejudice may be en- 
lightened by reason, and a superficial glance may 
be rectified by a clear and more pei’fect view of an 
object aclapted to our faculties ; but the bishops 
and monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of mysterious words ; their national 
and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of the same sounds ; and their nari’ow minds 
were hardened and inflamed by the acrimony of 
a public dispute. 

Ncgocin- While tliey were lost in a cloud of dust and 
fSrecks. darkness, the pope and emperor were desirous of a 
seeming union, which could alone accomplish the 
purposes of their interview ; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts of private 
and personal negociation. The patriarch .Joseph 
hadsunk under the weight of age and infirmities; 
his dying voice breathed the counsels of charity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and 
active obedience of the archbishops of Russia and 
Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and 
recompensed by their speedy promotion to the 
dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first de- 

« yfcj (said an eminent Greek) oiav us vaisv AsT’ivixy 

rt^fcc rm a (Syropiiliis, p. 109)» 

See the perplexitj-of the-Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252, 253, 273). 
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bates, had stood forth the most strenuous and 
eloquent champion of the Greek church ; and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country/ he appears in ecclesiasticai story a rai'e 
example of a patriot who was recommended to 
court-favour by loud opposition and well-timed 
compliance. With the aid of his two spiritual 
coadjutors, the emperor applied his arguments to 
the general situation and personal characters of the 
bishops, and each was successively moved by au- 
thority and example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, tlieir persons in those of the 
Latins; an episcopal treasure, three robes and 
forty ducats, was soon exhausted the hopes of 
their return still depended on the ships of Venice 
and the alms of Rome; and such was their in- 
digence, th at their arrears, the payment of a debt, - 
would be accepted as a favour, and might operate 
as a bribe.’^ The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudent and pious dis- 
simulation ; and it was insinuated, that the obsti- 
nate heretics who should resist the consent of the 

* Seethe polite altercation of Mark and«Bessarion in Syrop?iIiis 
(p. 257), who never dissembles the vices of his own party» and fairly 
praises the virtues of the Latins. 

For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of 
Ducas (c. 31). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old 
gowns, &c. By teaching one-and-t%venty years in his monastery^ 
Bes.wion himself had collected forty gold florins ; but of these, the 
archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Pelopon- 
nesus, and the remainder at Constantinople (Syropiihis, p. 12T). 

-'5: Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before 
tliey had subscribed the act of union (p. 283) ; yet he relates some 
suspicious circumstances ^ and their bribery and corruption are 
$itlvely affirmed by the historian Ducas# 
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East and West, would be abandaned in a hostile 
land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tilf/ In the first private assembly of the Greeks, 
the formulary of union was approved by twenty- 
four, and rejected by twelve, members ; but the 
&ve cross^bem’ers of St. -Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by an- 
cient discipline ; and their right of voting was 
transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. The will of 
the monarch product a false and servile una- 
nimity, and no more than .two patriots had cou- ' 
rage to speak their own sentiments and those of 
their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s bro- 
ther, retired to Venice, that he might not be 
witness of the union ; and Mark of Ephesus, 
mistaking perhaps his pride for his conscience, 
disclaimed all communion with the Latin here- 
tics, and avowed himself the champion and con- 
fessor of the orthodox creed.'® In the treaty be- 
tween the two nations, several forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins, 
without dishonouring the Greeks; and they 
weighed the scruples of -words and syllables, till 
the tlmological balance trembled with a sligiit 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was 
agreed (I must intreat the attention of the read- 

The Greeks most piteously express their own fears cjf exile and 
perpetual slavery (Syroxml. p. 196) ; and they were strongly moved 
by the empesor’s threats (p. 260). 

^ I had forgot another popular and orthodox protester : a favourite 
hound, who usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the eniperor's throne ; 
but who barked most furiously while the act of union was readings 
%vitliout being silenced by the soothing or the laches of the royal 
teiulants (Syropiih p. 2(55^ 266). 
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er), that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the chap. 
ther and the Son, as from one principle and one 
substance ; that lie proceeds hij the Son, being 
of the same nature and substance, and that he 
proceeds from the Father anrf the Son, by one 
spiraiion and production. It is less difficult to 
•understand the articles of the preliminary treaty ; 
that tlie pope should defray all the expences of 
the Greeks in their return home ; that he should 
annually maintain tv/o galliss and three hundred 
soldiers for the defence of Constantinople ; that 
all the ships which transported pilgrims to Je- 
rusalem siiould be oblig’ed to toucb at that |X)rt; 
that as often as they were required, the pope 
should furnish ten gallies for a year, or twenty 
for six months ; and that he should powerfully 
solicit the princes of Europe, if the emperor had 
occasion for land- forces. 


The same year, and almost tlie same day, were Eagenius: 
marked by the deposition of Eugenius at Basil ; 
and, at Florence, by his re-union of the Greeks 
and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled 
indeed an assembly of daemons), the pope was 
branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, 
heresy, and schiam and declared to be incor- 
rigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and in- 
capable of holding any ecclesiastical ofSee. In tiie Re-union of 
latter he was revered as the true and holy vicar atPiorcnce, 
of Christ, who, after a separation of six hundred JJy 
vears, had reconciled the catholics of the East 


® From the original Lives of the Popes, in MuratorPs Collection 
(tom. ill, p. 2, tom. the manners of Eugenius iv appear to have: 
been decent, and even excmplai-y. His situation, exposed to the 
world and to Uh enemies, was a restraint^ and is a pledge. 
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and West, in one fold, and under one shepherd. 
The act of union was subscribed by the pope, the 
emperor, and the principal members of both 
churches ; even by those who, like Syropulus,^ 
had been deprived of the rig'ht of voting. Two 
copies might have sulBced for the East and West; 
but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four au- 
thentic and similar transcripts were signed and at- 
tested as the monuments of his victory.® On a 
memorable day, the sixth of July, the successors of 
St. Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of Flo- 
rence ; their representatives, cardinal Julian and 
Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in the pul- 
pit, and after reading in their respective tongues 
the act of union, they mutually embraced, in the 
name and the presence of the applauding breth- 
ren. The pope and his ministers then officiated 
according to Ihd Roman liturgy; the creed was 
chaunted with the addition Jilioque; the ac- 
quiescence of the Greeks was poorly excused by 
their ignorance of the harmonious, but inarti- 

Syropuliis, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least 
evil, at the ceremony of the union. }le was compelled to do both ; 
find the great ceclesiarch poorly excuses his submission to the empe- 
ror (p. 290-292). 

® None of these oiuginal acts of union can at present be produced. 
Of the ten mss. that are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, and London; nine have been ex- 
amined by an accurate critic {M. de Brequigny), who condemns them 
for the variety and imperfections of the Greek signatures. Yet seve* 
ral of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, which ivere sub- 
scribed at Florence, before (2(>th August 1439 the final separation of 
the pope and emperor (Memoires de FAcademie des Inscriptions, 
iliiij'p. 287-311). ' 
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ciilate, sounds f and the more serapulous Latins chab. 
refused any public celebration of the Byzantine 
rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were not 
totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty 
was ratified by their consent : it was tacitly agreed 
that no innovation should be attempted in their 
'creed or ceremonies; they spared, and secretly 
respected, the generous firmness of Mark of Ephe-, 
sus; and, on the decease of the patriarch, they re- 
fused to elect his successor, except in the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public 
and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded 
their hopes and his promises : the Greeks, with Their re. 
less pomp and pride, returned by the same road pfconstanti- 
Eerrara and Venice ; and their reception at Con- 
stantinople was such as will be described in the Feb, l. ’ 
following chapter.® The success of |he first trial 
encouraged Eugenius to repeat the same edifying 
scenes ; and the deputies of the Armenians, the 
Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the 
Nestorians, and theJSthiopians, were successively 
introduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff, 
and to announce the obedience and the orthodoxy 
of the East. These Oriental embassies, unkpown 
in the countries which they presumed to repre- 
sent/ diffused over the West the fame of Euge- 

^ ix,iv aernfJiot s-^oksv (Syropul. p» S9T). 

In their return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the am-’ 
ba.ssadors of England ; and after some questions and answers, these 
Impartial stranger.^ laughed at the pretended union qf Florence (Sj« 
ropixL p. 307). 

So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the Nes« 
tori an s, Jacobites, &c. that I have turned over, without success, the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of AssemannBSy a faithful slave of the V^tioan| 

TOL, XJJ. I ■ 
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CHAP, nius: and a clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland 
and Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of 
the Christian world. The vigour of opposition 
was succeeded by the lassitude of despair : the 
council of Basil was silently dissolved ; and 
Foelix, i-enouncing the tiara, again withdrew to 
the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille.® 
Final peace A. general peace was secured by mutual acts of 
chuith, oblivion and indemnity : all ideas of reformation 
A. D. 1449. subsijjeji . tlie popes continued to exercise and 
abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of 
a contested election.*' 

siateof the The joumies of threeemperorswere unavailing 
gu^eat ' their temporal, or perhaps tlieir spiritual, salva- 

nopv™**" they were productive of a beneficial con- 

A. D. 1300 - sequence ; the reviv^al of tiie Greek learning in 
^ Italy, from whence it was propagated to the last 

nations of the west and north. In their lowest 
servitude and depression, the subjects of the By zan- 

- RlpaiHe is situate near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of 
the lake of Geneva. It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. Addison 
(Travels into Italy, voL' ii, p. 14T-.14S of Baskerville’s edition of his 
works) has celebi’ated the place and the founder, iEneas Sylvius, and 
the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere hfe of the ducal hermit ; 
but the French and Italian proverbs most uni -.ckliy attest the popular 
oX>hiion of his luxury. 

In this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I 
have consulted the original acts, which fill the seventeenth and eigh« 

- teenth tomes of the edition of Venice, and arc closed by the perspicu- 
ous, though partial, history of Augustin Pairicius, an Italian of the 
fifteenth century. They are digested and abridged by Diipin (Bibli- 
otheque Eccies. tern, xii) and toe continuator of Fleory (tom. xxii) r 
and the respect of the Gallican church for the adverse parties ctm»» 

. Mnen their members to an awkwai’d moderation. 
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tine throne were still possessed of a golden kej^ 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity; of a 
musical and prolific language, that gives a soul to 
the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions 
of philosophy. Since thebarriers of the monarchy, 
and even of the capital, had been trampled under 
foot, the various barbarians had doubtless cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national di- 
alect; and ample glossaries have been composed, 
to interpret a multitude of words of Arabic, 
Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.* 
But a purer idiom was spoken in the court, and 
taught in the college ; and the flourishing state of 
the language is described, and perhaps embellish- 
ed, by a learned Italian,*' who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage,* was naturalized at Constan- 
tinople about thirty years before the Turkish 
conquest. “ The vulgar speech,” says Philel- 

^ In tlie first attempt, Meursius collected 3600 Gr^co-barbarou^ 
i^'ords, to -whicli, in a second edition, he subjoined ISOO more; yet 
what plenteous gleanings did he leave to Fortius, Ducange, Fabrotti, 
the Boilandists, &c. (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. tom. x, p. 101, &c.). 5'djne 
Persic words may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in Plu- 
tarch ; and such is the inevitable eflTect of war and commerce: but the 
form and substance of the langua^ge were not Effected by this slight 
alloy. 

^ The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and ra- 
pacious, has been diligently composed by Lancelot (Memoires de 
PAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. x, p. 691-751) and TiraboscM 
(Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom* vii, p. 282-294), for the 
most part from his own letters. His elaborate writings, and those of 
his contemporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar epistles still de- 
.scribe the men and the times. 

* He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
and the grand-daughter of Manuel Chrysoloras. She was young, 
beautiful, and wealthy ; and her noble family was allied to the Doria’S 
»f Genoa and the emperors of Constantinople. 
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phus,” “ has been depraved by the people, and 
“ infected by the multitude of strangers and mer- 
** chants, who every day flock to the city, and 
“ mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 
“ disciples of such a school that the Latin lan- 
guage received the versions of Aristotle and 
“ Plato, so obscure in sense, and in spirit so 
“ poor. But the Greeks who have escaped the 
“ contagion are those whom we follow ; and they 
“ alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar 
“ discoui’se, they still speak the tongue of Aristo- 
“ phanes and Euripides, of the historians and 
“ philosophers of Athens ; and the style of their 
writings is still more elaborate and correct. 
“ The persons who, by their birth and offices, are 
attached to the Byzantine court, are those who 
maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient 
“ standard of elegance and purity ; and the na- 
“ tive graces of language most conspicuously sh ine 
“ among the noble matrons, who are excluded 
“ from all intercomse with fox’eigners. With 
“ foreigners, do I say ? They live retired and se- 
“ questered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 
“ Seldom are they seen in the streets ; and v/hen 
“ they leave their houses, it is in the dusk of 

Graeci quibus lingua depravata non sit . . * . ita loqiiuntnr vulgo 
hac etiam terapestate ut Aristophanes comicus, aut Kuripides tragi- 

eus, ut oratores omnes ut historiographi ut philosoplu iitterati 

autcra homines et doctius ot emendatius ... - Nam viri aulici vete- 
rem sermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam retinebant in pn'inisque 
ipsse nobiles mulieres ; quibus cum nullum esset omnino cum viris 
.peregrin is commercium, merus ille ac puriis Grajcorum sermo serva- 
batur intactus (Philelph. Epist. ad ann. 14'51s apud Hodium, p. JSBj 
189). He observes in another passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora it-« 
■:fitione erat admodum moderata et suavi et niuxhnc Attica. 
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‘‘ evening, on visits to the churches and their chap. 
“ nearest kindred. On these occasions, they 
“ are on horseback, covered with a yen, and 
“ encompassed by their parents, their husbands, 

“ or their servants.”” 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 
clergy was dedicated to the service of religion : 
then monks and bishops have ever been distin- 
guished by the gravity and austerity of their 
manners ; nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, 
and even military, life. After a large deduction for 
the time and talents that were lost in the devotion, 
the laziness, and the discord, of the church and 
cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious minds 
would explore the sacred and profane erudition of 
their native language. The ecclesiastics presided 
over the education of youth ; the schools of phi- 
losophy and eloquence were perpetuated tifl the 
fall of the empire ; and it may be affirmed, that 
more books and more knowledge were included 
within the walls of Constantinople, than could 
be dispersed over the extensive countries of the 
West." But an important distinction has beenComparj- 
already noticed ; the Greeks Were stationary orgr^e^M^ 
reti'ograde, while the Latins were advancing with ^“**“®* 
a rapid and progressive motion. The nations were 
excited by the spirit of independence and emula- 

» PhilelphoSj absurdly enoughs derives this Greek or Oriental jea- 
lous/ from the manners of ancient Rome. 

® See the etate of learning in the thirteenth and fourteenth eentu- 
I'less in the learned and Judicious Mosheim (InstituU Hist. Ecdee. 
p. mM40» 490-.494). 
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tion; and even the little world of the Italian states 
contained more people and industry than the de- 
creasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Eu- 
rope, the lower ranks of society were relieved 
from the yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom 
is the first step to cmiosity and knowledge. The 
use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition ; the 
universities, from Bologna to Oxford,*’ were 
peopled with thousands of scholars ; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to more li- 
beral and manly studies. In the resurrection of 
science, Italy was the first that cast away her 
shroud ; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his les- 
sons and his example, inay justly be applauded as 
the first harbinger of day. A purer style of com- 
position, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed frpm the study and imitation of 
the lifters of ‘ancient Home ; and the disciples of 
Cicero and Virgil approached, with reverence and 
love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. In 
the sack of Constantinople, the French, and even 
the Venetians, had despised and destroyed the 
works of Lysippus and Homer; the monuments 
of art maybe annihilated by a single blow; but the 
immortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the 
copies of the pen ; and such copies it was the am- 

p At the end of the fifteenth century, there existed in Europe 
about fifty universities, and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is 
prior to the year 1300. They were crowded in proporti()n to their 
scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, chiefly of the civil law,. 
In the year 1357, the number at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 
to 6000 scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol, iv, p. 476)., 
Yet even this decrease is much superior to tne present list of the 
5 nembers of ihe university, • - * * 
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liition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and chap. 
understand. The arms of the Turks iindoubt- 
edly pressed the flight of the muses ; yet we may 
tremble at the thought, that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, 
before Europe had emerged from the deluge of 
barbarism, that the seeds of science might have 
been scattered by the winds, before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth cen- Revival of 
tmyhave confessed and applauded the restoration Jearn/ng to 
of Greek literature, after a long oblivion of many 
hundred years. Yet in that country, and be- 
yond the Alps, some names are quoted ; some 
profound scholars, who in the darker ages w>'ere 
honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue ; and natibnal vanity has 
been loud in the praise of such rare examples of 
erudition. Without scnitinizing the merit of in- 
dividuals, truth must observe, that their science 
is without a cause, and without an effect ; that it 
was easy for them to satisfy themselves and their 
more ignorant contemporaries ; and that the 
idiom, which they had so marvellously acquired, 
w'as transcribed in few manuscripts, and was not 
taught in any university of the West. In a corner 

^ Of those writers w^bo professedly treat of the resto: tUion of the 
€reek learning in Ital}”, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody (de Grsecis Illustribus, Lingute Graicae Literarumq'tie hiniHini® 
orum Instauratorihus, Londini» 1742, in large octavo), and Tira» 
hoschi (Istoriadeila Letteraivrta Italiana, tom. v, p. 364-377, tom. vh, 
p. 11^-14)3). The Ox'.oid professor is a laborious scholar, but the 
librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and nutiouti’ 
historian. 
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of Italy* it faintly existed as the popular, or at 
least as the ecclesiastical, dialect/ The first 
impression of the Doric and Ionic colonies has 
hever been completely crazed : the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pur- 
sued their studies in mount Athos and the schools 
of the East. Calabria was the native country of 
Eariaam, who has already appeared as a sectary 
|essons of and an ambassador ; and Barlaam was the first 
who revived* beyond the Alps, the memory* 
or at least the writings, of Homer.® He is 
described, by Petrarch and Boocace,* as a man 
Of a diminutive stature, though truly great in the 
measure of learning and genius ; of a piercing 
discernment, though of a slow and painful elo- 
cution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece 
had not produced his equal in the knowledge of 
history* grammar* and philosophy ; and his merit 
^as celebrated in the attestations of the princes 
and doctors of Constantinople. One of these 
attestations is still extant ; and the emperor Can- 
tacuzene, the protector of his adversaries, is 
forced to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, 

^ In Calabi'ia quae olim magna Greecia dicebatur, coioniis Grsecis 
repieta, remansit quaedam linguae veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). If 
it were eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated by 
the monks of St. Basil, who possessed seven convents at Rossano 
aldne (Giannbne, Istoria di Napoli, tom. i, p. 520). 

* 11 Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and Germans) vix, non di- 
earn libros seil nomen Homeri amiiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect, 
the thirteenth century was less happy than the age of Charlemagne. 

* See the character of Barlaarn, in Boccace de Genealog. Deoruin;, 
K c. 6; 
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were familiar tp that profound and subtle lo- chap. 
srician;" In the court of Avignon, he formed 
an intimate co n nection with Petrarch,'" the first 
of the Latin scholars ; and the desire of mutual 
instruction was the principle of their literary 
commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with Studies of 
eager curiosity and assiduous diligence to 
study of the Gree.k language ; and in a laborious , 
struggle with the dryness and difficulty of the first 
Tudimeuts, he began to reach the sense, and to 
feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers, whose 
minds were congenial to his own. But he was 
soon deprived of the society and lessons of this 
useful assistant: Barlaam relinquished his fruitless 
embassy ; and, on his return to Greece, he rashly 
provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, by at- 
tempting to substitute the light of reason to that 
of their navel. After a separation of three years, 
the two friends again met in the court of Naples; 
but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of improvement ; and by his recom- 
mendation Barlaam was finally settled in a small 
bishopric of his native Calabria.^ The manifold 
avocations of Petrarch, love and friendship, his 

Cautaciizene, 1. ii, c. 3(>. 

^ For the connection of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two inter- 
views, at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 1312, see the excellent 
Memoires sur la Vie de Peti*arque, tom. i, p. 406-410, tom. ii, 

y The bishopric to which Barlaam retired was the old Locri, in the 
middle ages Sancta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium. Oeracc 
(Dissert. Chorographica Italise medii uEvi, p. 312). The dives opum 
of the Norman times soon lapsed into poverty, since even the oliurch 
was poor j yet the town still contains 3000 inhabitants i^winbnrne, 
p;340> ’ 
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CHAP, various correspondence and frequent joiirnies* 
the Roman laurel, and liis elaborate compositions 
' in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced 
in life, the attainment of the Greek language 
was the object of his wishes, rather than of hi^ 
hopes. When he Was about fifty years of age, a 
Byzantine ambassador, his friend, and a mastei' 
of both tongues, presented him with a copy of 
Homer ; and the answer of Petrarch is at once 
expressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. 
After celebrating the generosity of the donor, and 
the value of a gift more precious in his esti- 
mation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : 
“ Your present of the genuine and original text 
“ of the divine poet, the fountain of all invention, 
“ is worthy of yourself and of me : you have 
“ fulfilled your promise, and satisfied ray desires. 
“ Yet your liberality is still imperfect ; with 
“ Homer you should have given me yourself ; a 
guide, who could lead me into the fields of 
light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
” spacious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
•• But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; nor 
‘‘ is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I 
possess. I have seated him by the side of Plato, 
the prince of poets near the prince of philoso- 
“ pliers ; and I glory in the sight of my illustrious 
“ guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever 
“ had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had 
already acquired ; but if there be no profit, 
there is some pleasure, in beholding these 
venerable Greeks in their proper and national • 
habit. I am delighted with the aspej^t of 
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“ Homer ; and as often as I embrace the silent chap. 

“ volume, I exclaim, with a sigh. Illustrious 
“ bard ! with what pleasure should I listen to 
“ thy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
“ structed and lost by the death of one friend, 

“ and in the much lamentable absence of an- 
“ other ! Nor do I yet despair ; and the example 
“ of Cato suggests some comfort and hope, since 
“ it was in the last period of age that he at- 
“ tained the knowledge of the Greek letters.”® 

The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch or Boccace, 
was obtained by the fortune and industry of his^°' ^^®''^ 
friend Boccace,® the father of the Tuscan prose. 

That popular writer, who derives his reputation 
from the Decameron, an hundred novels of plea- 
santry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
praise of restoring, in Italy, the study of the 
Greek language. In the year one thousand three 
hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was detained 
in his way to Avignon by the advice and hospi- 
tality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in 

® I will transcribe a passage from this epistle of Petrarch (FamiL ix, 

2)f Donasti Homerum non in alienum sermonem violento alveo deri- 
yatums sed ex ipsisGraicieloquii scatebris, etqualisdivino ille profliixit 
ingenio.- . . Sine tua voce Homerua tuns apudme mutus, iuimo vero 
ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel adspectfi sole, ac saepe 
iilum ampiexus atque suspirans dko, O magne vir, &c. 

» For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in 1313, and 
died in 13T5, Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin, medii jEvi, tom. i, p. 248, 

&c.) and Tiraboschi (tom. v, p, 83, 439-451) may be consulted. The 
editions, versions, imitations, of his novels, are innumerable. Yet 
lie was ashamed to commuiiica;e that tridiiig, and perhaps scandalous, 
work to Petrarch, his respectabte friend, in w'hose letters and memo'm 
lie conspicuously appears* ' 
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CHAP, his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 

jLWI ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the western countries of Europe. 
Lea Vila- The appearance of Leo might disgust the most 

,tl3L% first . ® _ 

Greek pro- eager disciple; he was clothed in tne mantle of 
^ philosopher, or a mendicant ; his countenance 
and iii the vTss liideous ; liis face was overshadowed with 
*.». 1360- black hair ; his beard long and uncombed; bis 
1363 . deportment rustic ; his temper gloomy and incon” 
stant ; nor could he grace his discourse with the 
ornaments, or even the perspicuity, of Latin elo- 
cution. But his mind was stored with a treasure 
of Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command ; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that Boc- 
cace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied 
the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which per- 
haps, in the succeeding century, was clandestinely 
used by Lauren tius Valla, the Latin interpreter. 
It was from his narratives that the same Boccaee 
collected the materials for his treatise on the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that 
age, of stupendous erudition, and which he 
ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters 
and passages, to excite the wonder and applause 
of his more ignorant readers.” The first steps 

^ Boccace indulges an honest vanity ; Ostentationis causa Graeca 
carmina adscripsi .... jure utor meo | memn est hoc decus mea gJorla 
scilicet inter Etruscos Graecis uti carminibiis. Nonnc ego sui qui JL.e« 
«>ntiuni Pilatum, &c. (de Gencaiogia Deorunt, L sv, e. T, a work which® 
though now forgottewa :has' run through thirteen or fouiteeii.edition®}. ' 
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of learning are slow and laborious ; no more than 
ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated in all 
Italy ; and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a single name to this studious catalogue. 
But their numbers would have multiplied, their 
progress would have been accelerated, if the in- 
constant Leo, at the end of three years, had not 
■relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. 
In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Pa- 
dua a short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, but 
was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man. Discontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his present en- 
joyments, while absent persons and objects were 
dear to his imagination. In Italy he was aThessa- 
iian, in Greece a native of Calabria ; in the com- 
j any of the Latins he disdained their langmage, 
leligion, and manner ; no sooner was he landed 
Jit Constantinople, than he again sighed for the 
weaf h of Venice and the elegance of Florence. 
His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity ; 
lie depended on their curiosity and indulgence, 
jiiid embarked on a second voyage ; but on his 
entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed 
by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, who, 
like Ulysses, had fastened himself to the mast, 
was struck dead by a flash of lightning. The 
humane Petrarch dropt a tear on his disaster ; 
but he was most anxious to learn whether some 
copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be 
saved from the hands of the mariners.® 

« .Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by Kody 
2-11) and the Abbd do Sade (¥ie-d© Fetrarque, tom, lii, p. §25- 
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CHAP. But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 

'''LX-VT' 

which Petrai’ch had encouraged and Boccace had 
Foundation planted, soon withered and expired. The suc- 
Greek Ian. ceediiig generation was content for a while with 
ftoirby improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it 
Manuel before the end of the fourteenth century, that a 
new and perpetual flame was rekindled in Italy.'' 
Previous to his own journey, the emperor Manuel 
dispatched his envoys and orators to implore the 
compassion of the western princes. Of these en- 
voys, the most conspicuous, or the most learned, 
was Manuel Chrysoioras,® of noble birth, and 
whose Roman ancestors are supposed to have 
migrated with the great Constantine. After vi- 
siting the courts of France and England, where 
he obtained some contributions, and more pro- 
mises, the envoy was invited to assume the office 
of a professor; and Florence had again the ho- 
nour of this second invitation. By his know- 
ledge not only of the Greek, but of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloras deserv’^ed the stipend, and 
surpassed the expectation, of the republic. His 
school was frequented by a crowd of disciples of 

634, 670-673), who has verj’ happiiy caught the lively and dranialie 
manner of his original. 

^ Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Panlus 
Jovius, (&.C. fur affirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy 
jpo$t septingentos annoss as if, say.she, they had flourished till the end. 
of the seventh century. These writers most probably reckoned from 
the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek ma® 
gistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, in 
some degree, the use of their native tongue* 

See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Body (p„ 

' ' 12-54).' and Tiraboscht. (tom.' vii,.-p. 113-118). . The precise,, date' of 

his arrival floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and is con- 
lined by the reign of Boniface jx. 
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every rank and age ; and one of these, in a ge^ 
neral history, has described his motives and Ms ^ 
success. “ At that time,” says Leonard Aretin,*' 
I was a student of the civil law ; but my soul 
“ was inflamed with the love of letters ; and I 
“ bestowed some application on the sciences of 
“ logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel 
“ I hesitated wdiether I should desert my legal 
“ studies, or relinquish this golden opportunity ; 

and thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed 
“ with my own mind— Wilt thou be wanting 
“ to thyself and thy fortune ? Wilt thou refuse 
“ to be introduced to a familiar converse with 
“ Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ? with those 
“ poets, pliilosophers, and orators, of whom 
“ such wonders are related, and who are cele- 
“ brated by every age as the great masters of 
“ human science? Of professors and scholars 
“ in civil law, a siiiBcient supply wdil always be 
“ found in our universities; but a teacher, and 
“ such a teaciier, of the Greek language, if he 
“ once be suffered to escape, may never after- 
“ wards i>e iptrieved. Gouviuced by these rca- 
“ sons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras ; and so 
“ strong w'as my passion, that the lessons w hich 
“ I had imbibed in the day were the constant 

^ The name of Aretimis has; been a.ssiimed by five or six natives of 
Arezzo in 'futicvniv', ,,l vvhom the most famous and the most Vvorthless 
lived in the sjxfxr.t.i cenliiry, Leonardus Brunus Arutinibs, the 
disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an orator, and an Idstorian, 
the secretary of four successive popes, and the chancellor cf the re- 
public of Florence, where he died, a, n* 1444, at the age oi seventy- 
five (Fabric. Bibiiot. medii Mvi, tom. i, p. 190, &c. Tiraboschi, tom. 
Tlij p. 33-38). 
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CHAP. “ subject of my nightly dreams.”® At the same 
time and place, the Latin classics were explain- 
ed by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of 
Petrarch the Italians, who illustrated their age 
and country, were formed in this double school ; 
and Florence became the fruitful seminary of 
Greek and Roman erudition.* The presence of 
the emperor recalled Chrysoloras from the col- 
lege to the court, but he afterwards taught at 
Pavia and Rome with equal industry apd applause. 
The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was 
divided between Italy and Constantinople, be- 
tween embassies and lessons. In the noble office 
■ of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his 
prince and country ; and Emanuel Chrysoloras 
died at Constance, on a public mission from the 
emperor to the council, 

The Greek After Ws example, the restoration of the Greek 

woo- letters in Italy was prosecuted by a series of 
emigrants, who were destitute of fortune, and 
endowed with learning, or at least v^h language. 

^ See the passage in Aretin. Commentario Eerum suo Tempore iir 
Italia gestarnm, apud Hodium, p. 28-30. 

^ In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often 
complains of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, 
■which announce the genius and glory of a riper age (Menioires sur 
Petrarque, tom. iii, p. TOO-709)- 

* Hinc Graecse Latineeque scholse exortas sunt, Guarino Fhilelphos 
Leonardo Aretino, Caroloque, ac plerisqiie aliis tanquam ex equo Tro * 
jano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatipne multa Ingenia deinceps at 
iaudem excitata sunt (Platina in Bonifacio ix). Another Italian 
writer adds the names of Pauius Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus Vin« 
centius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbaras, But I question whether 
a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras (ill these eminent scholars 
(Hodius, p. 25-2T, &c.). ^ 
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From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, chap. 
the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople 
escaped to aland of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. 

The synod introduced into Florence the lights of 
the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic 
philosophy ; and the fugitives who adhered to the 
union had the double merit of renouncing their 
country, not only for the Christian, but for the 
catholic, cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his par- 
ty and conscience to the allurements of favour, 
may be possessed, however, of the private and 
social virtues : he no longer hears the reproachful 
epithets of slave and apostate ; and the consider- 
ation which he acquires among his new associates, 
will restore in his own eyes the dignity of his 
character. The prudent conformity of Bessarion Cardinal 
was rewarded with the Roman purple : he fixed ’ 
his residence in Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the 
titular patriarch of Constantinople, was respect- 
ed as the chief and protector of his nation his 
abilities were exercised in the legations of Bo- 
logna, Venice, Germany, and France; and his 
election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a 
moment on the uncertain breath of a conclave.* 

His ecclesiastical honours diffused a splendour and 
pre-eminence over his literary merit and service : 


^ Seo in Hody the article of Bessarion (j). 136-177). Theodore 
€aza, George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greeks whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learned 
work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the first and second parts of the 
sixth tome. 


^ The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to iir 


teiTupt the studies of Bessarion ; Nicholas,” said he, ‘‘ 



has cost thee an hat, and me the tiara.” 
VOL. XIL 



thy respect 
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his palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal 
visited the Vatican, he was attended by a learned 
train bf both nations of men applauded by 
themselves and the public ; and whose Avritings, 
now overspread with dust, wei*e popirlar and use- 
ful in their own times. I shall not attempt to 
enumerate the restorers of Gi’ecian literature in 
the Siteenth century ; and it may be sufficient to 
mention with gratitude the names of Theodore 
Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Argyro- 
pulus,and Demetrius Chalcocondyles,who taught 
their native language in the schools of Florence 
and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to 
those of Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and 
whose fortune Avas the secret object of their envy, 
But the liA'^es of these grammarians were humble 
and obscure ; they had declined the lucrative 
paths of the church : their di’ess and manners 
secluded them from the commerce of the world ; 
and since they Avere confined to the merit, they 
might be content with the rcAvards, of learning-. 
From this character, Janus Lascaris” Avill deserve 
an exception. His eloquence, politeness, and im^ 

^ Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulns An« 
dronicus of Thessalonica, Phiielphiis, Poggius, Blondus, Nichola.s 
l%rrot. Valla, Campanus, Platina, Scc, Virl (says Hody with thepiout; 
zeal of a scholar) nullo sevo pcriturl (p. 1 50). 

^ He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honour- 
■uble life was stretched far into the sixteenth century (a. n. 1535). Leo 
X and Francis i were his noblest patrons, under whose auspices lie 
jounded the Greek colleges of Rome and Paris (Hody, jy. 24.<7-^7a), 
He left posterity in France ; but the counts de Yintimiile, and their 
loumerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a doubtful mar- 
riage in the thirteenth century with the daughter of a Check cmperrr: 

i^Diieange, Fam. Byzant, pik 
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perfal descent, recommended him to the French chap. 
monarchs ; and in the sanie cities he was alter- 
nately employed to teach and to negociate. Duty 
and interest prompted them to cultivate the study 
of the Latin language ; and the most successful 
attained the faculty of writing and speaking with 
'fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But they 
ever retained the inveterate vanity of their coun- 
try : their praise, or at least their esteem, was re- 
served for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their fame and subsistence ; and they some- 
times betrayed their contempt in licentious cri- 
ticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the oratory 
of Tully.® The superiority of these masters 
arose from the familiar use of a living language; 
and their first disciples were incapable of discern- 
ing how far they had degenerated from the know- 
ledge, and even the practice, of their ancestors. 

A. vicious pronunciation,P which they introduc- 

® Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, are 
preserved and refuted by Frandscus Floridus, who can find no better 
names than Gncculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274). In our 
own times, an English critic has accused the .^Eneid of containing 
multa languida, nugatoria, spiritu et maj estate carminis heroic i de- 
fecla ; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, would 
have been ashamed of owning (prsefat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22), 

^ Emanuel Chrysoloras, and his colleagues, are accused of ignorance, 
envy, or avarice (Sylloge, Sec, tom. ii, p. 235). The modern Greeks 
pronounce the as a V consonant, and confound three vowels (« < v), 
and several diphthongs. Such was the vulgar pronunciation which the 
stern Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in the university of Cam- 
bridge 5 but the monosyllable /Ssj represented to an Attic ear the 
bleating of sheep, and a hellweather is better evidence than a bishop 
6 r a chancellor. The treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, 
who asserted a more classical pronunciation, are collected in the Sylloge 

Havercamp, (2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. Bat- 1736, 1740) : but it is 

dlWiCnU 
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CHAP, ed, was banished from the schools by the rea- 
■ .son of the succeeding age. Of the po’wer of the 
Greeh accents they were ignorant, and those mu- 
sical notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to 
an Attic ear, must have been the secret soul of 
harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no 
more than minute and unmeaning marks, in prose' ' 
superfluous, and troublesome in verse. The art of 
grammar they truly possessed ; the valuable frag- 
ments of Apollonius and Herodian -vrere trans- 
fused into their lessons j and their treatises of 
syntax and etymology, thoug'h devoid of philoso- 
phic spirit, are still useful, to the Greek student. 
In tlic shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each 
fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
some author, who, without his industry, might 
have perished : the transcripts were multiplied by 
an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant, pen ; and 
the text was corrected and explained by their own 
comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. The 
sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, 
was interpreted to the Latin world : the beauties 
of style evaporate in a version ; but the judgment 
of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural 
histories of animals and plants opened a rich 
fund of genuine and experimental science. 

The Pia- Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were 
iMophy!' ' pursued with more curiosity and ardour. After a 



dlflficiiltto paint sounds bywords, and in tbeir reference to modern use, 
they can be understood only by their respective countrymen* We may 
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lolig oblivion, Plato was revived jii Italy by a 
venerable Greek,'^ who taught ift the house 
of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Flo- 
rence was involved in theological debate, some 
beneficial consequences might flow from the 
. study of his elegant philosophy: his style is the 
purest standard of the Attic dialect ; and his su- 
blime thoughts are sometimes adapted to fami- 
liar conversation, and sometimes adorned with the 
richest colours of poetry and eloquence. The 
dialog-ues of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
life and death of a sage ; and as often as he de- 
scends from the clouds, his moral system incul- 
cates the love of truth, of our country, and of 
mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry: 
and if the Platonists, with blind devotion, adored 
the visions and errors of their divine master, their 
enthusiasm might correct the dry dogmatic me- 
thod of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so 
opposite, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle, 
that they may be balanced in endless controversy; 
but some spark of freedom maybe producedbythe 
collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks 
were divided between the two sects : with more 
fury than skill they fought under the banner of 
their leaders ; and the field of battle was removed 
in their flight from Constantinople to Rome. But 
this philosophical debate soon degenerated into an 

^ George Gemistus Plctho, a various and voluminous writer, the 
jiiaster of Begsarion, and iJl the Platonists of the times. He visited 
Italy in his- old age, and soon returned to end his days in Pelopon- 
aesus. See the curious diatribe of Leo Allatius d.e Georgiis, in Fa- 
^TiciuB (Bibliot, Gmc, tom, x, p. 739-«*756), 
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CHAP, angry and personal quarrel of granimarians ; and 
Lsvi. gggg^j.jojj^ tKough an advocate for Plato, protected 
the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the 
Medici, the academical doctrine v^as eisjoyed by 
the polite and learned: but their philosopbic so- 
ciety was quickly dissolved ; and if the writings 
of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the 
more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the 
oracle of the church and school.*’ 

Emulation I have fairly represented the literary merits of 
gressof the Greeks ; yet it must be confessed that they 
the Lsitins. seconded and siirpassed by the ardour of the 
Latins. Italy was divided into many independent 
states ; and at that time, it was the ambition of 
princes and republics to vie with each other in 
the encouragement and reivard of literature. 
Nicholas 1', The fame of Nicholas the fifth® has not been 
U55. adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin, 
he raised himself by his virtue and learning : the 
character of the man prevailed over the interest of 
the pope ; and he sharpened those weapons which 
were soon pointed against the lionian church.*' 

^ The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy ia illustrated by 
Boivin (Mem. dc I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 71a~729) and 
Tiraboschi (tom. vi, p. i, p. 259-.288). 

• See the life of Nicholas v, by two contemporary authors, Janot- 
tus Manettus (tom. iii, p. ii, p. 905-962;, and Vespasian of Florence 
(tom. XXV, p. 267-290)., in the collection of hluratori ; and consult 
Tiraboschi (tom. vi, p. J, p. 4-6-52, 109) and Hedy in the articles of 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 

^ Lord Bollugbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popc^ 
In this instance wei'c wwse politicians than the muftis, and that the 
charm which has bound mankind for go many ages vrus Irokcn by 
the magicians themselves (Letters on the Study of History, L vi, 
liio, 166, octavo 1779). 
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He had been the friend of the most eminent chap. 
scholars of the age : he became their patron; and 
such was the humility of his manners, that the 
change was scarcely discernible either to them or 
to himself. If he pressed the acceptance of a li- 
beral gift, it was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence ; and when mo-r 
dest merit declined his bounty, “ accept it,” 
would he say with a consciousness of his own 
worth ; “ you will not always have a Nicholas 
“ among ye.” The influence of the holy see 
pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted that in- 
fluence in the search, not of benefices, but of 
books. From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, 
from the darkest monasteries of Germany and 
Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of the 
ivriters of antiquity ; and wherever the original 
could not be removed, a faithful copy was tran- 
scribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, 
the old repository for bulls and legends, for super- 
stition and forgery, wms daily replenished with 
more precious furniture ; and such was the indus- 
try of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he 
formed a library of five thousand volumes. To his 
munificence the Latin world was indebted for the 
yersions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s 
Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valuable 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the Greek 
<;burch. The example of the Roman pontiff was cosma and 
preceded or imitated by a Florentine merchant, ^p^enzo of 

, , , , Medicis, 

yrho governed the republic without arms and “• 1428- 
■ ' ' ,, ... -Hvs. 
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without a title. Cosmo of Medicis" was a fa- 
ther 'of a line of princes, whose name and age are 
almost synonymous with the i-estoration of learn- 
ing: his credit was ennobled into fame; his 
riches were dedicated to the service of mankind ; 
he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; 
and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books 
was often imported in the same vessel. The genius 
and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered 
Mm not only a patron, but a judge and candi- 
didate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his 
leisure hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic 
academy: he encouraged the emulation of Deme- 
trius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and 
his activemissionary Janus Lascaris returnedfrom 
the East with a treasure of two hundred manu- 
scripts, fourscore of which were as yet unknown 
in the libraries of Europe.’" The rest of Italy 
was animated by a similar spirit, and the progress 
of the nation repaid the liberality of her piinces. 
The Latins held the exclusive property of their 
own literature; andthesedisciples of Greece were 

“ See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Ti« 
raboschi (tom, vi, p. i, 1. i, c. 2), who bestows a due measure of praise 
on Alphonso of Arragon, king ot Naples,^! the dukes of Milan, Ferra- 
ra, Urbino, &c» The republic of Venice has deserved the least from 
the gratitude of scholars. 

^ Tiraboschi (tom. "vl, p. i, p. 104), from the preface of J anus Las- 
cans to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence 1404 Latebant 
(say.s Aldus in his pi^cface to. the Greek Orators, apud Ilodium, p, 
249) in Atho Thraciae monte. Eas Lascaris ..... in .Ttalium re« 
portavit. Miscrat eiaim ipsum Laurentius ille Medices in Gr^eciam 
ad inquirendos simul, et quantovis emendos pretio bonos Hbro.s. It 
is remarkable enough that the research wa^ facilitated by sultan 
jazet in 
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soon capable of transmitting, and improving tlie 
lessons wliicli they bad imbibed. After a short ^ 
succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigra- 
tion subsided; but the language of Constantinople 
was spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives of 
France, Germany, and England,^ imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had 
kindled in tlie schools of Florence and Rome.® 
In the productions of the mind, as in those of the 
soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry 
and skill : the Greek authors, forgotten on the 
banks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated on those 
of the Elbe and the Thames ; and Bessarion or 
G aza might have envied the superior science of the 
barbarians; the accuracy of Budaeus, the taste of 
Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the erudi- 
tion of Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske, or of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the discovery 
of printing was a casual advantage ; but this use- 
ful art has been applied by Aldus, and his innu- 
merable successors, to perpetuate and multiply 

The Greek language was introduced into the university of Ox- 
ford in the last years of the fifteenth century, by Grocyn, Lina- 
ccr, and Latimei', wh<3 had all studied at Florence under Demetrius 
Chalcocondylcs. See Dr. Kuiglit'’s curious life of Erasmus. Although 
a stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus 
learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

'■f' The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of 
Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholi- 
asts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (say they), cave hoc facias, ne 
harhari istis adjuti domi mancant, et pauciores in Italiam ventitent 
(Dr, Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 36^, from Beatiis llhenunus). 
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CHAP, the works of antiquity.® A single manuseripf 
imported from Greece is revived in ten thousand 
copies ; and each copy is fairer than the original . 
In this form Homer and Plato would peruse with 
more satisfaction their own writings ; and their 
scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours 
of our western editors. 

Use and Before the revival of classic literature, the bar- 

abuse of - ■ . •* * . 

ancient baiiaiis III Europe were immersed in ignorance ; 

leainuig. their vulgar tongues were marked with the 
rudeness and poverty of their manners. The 
students of the more perfoct idioms of Rome and 
Greece were introduced to a new world of light 
and science ; to the society of the free and po- 
lished nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and reason. Such 
an intercourse must tend to refine the taste and to 
elevate the genius of the moderns ; pud yet, from 
the first experiments?, it might appear that the 
study of the ancients had given fetters, ratherthap 
wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 
the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast ; and the 

» The press of Aldus Mauiitus, a Homan, was established at 
nice about the year 14i94< ; he printed above sixty considerable worhs 
of Greek literature, almost all for the first time ; several containing 
different treatises and authors, and of several authors two, tliree, or 
four editions (Fabric* Bibliot. Graec. tom, xiii, p. 605, &c,). Yet his 
glory must not tempt us to forget, that the first Greek book, the 
Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at IMilan, in 14-76 ; 
and that the Florence Homer of 148S displays all the luxury of the 
typographical art. See the Annales Typographic! of Mattaire, and 
tiie Bibiiographie Instructive of de Bure, a knowing bookseller of,* 
Fiiris. 
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lirst discijiles of the Greeks and Romans wei'e a chap. 
colony of strangers in the midst of their age 
countiy. The minute and laborious diligence 
which explored the antiquities of remote times 
might ha%m improved or adorned the present state 
of society; the critic and metaphysician were the 
slaves of Aristotle ; the poets, historians, andorar- 
tors, were proud to repeat the thoughts and words 
of the Augustan age ; the works of nature were 
observed with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus ; 
and some pagan votaries professed a secret devo- 
tion to the gods of Homer and Plato." The Ita- 
lians were oppressed by the strength and nym- 
ber of their ancient auxiliaries : the century af- 
ter the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace w'as filled 
witi> a crowd of Latin imitators, who decently 
repose cm our shelves ; but ih that era of learn- 
ing, it w'ili not be easy to discern a real discovery 
of science, a work of invention or eloquence, in 
the popular language of the country.® But as 

^ I will select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm,' 

1. At the synod of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar con- 
versation, to George of Trebizond, that in a short time mankind would 
unanimously renounce the gospel and the koran fur a religion similar 
to that of the gentiles (Leo Allatius, apud Fabricium, tom. x, p. 751). 

2. Paul ii persecuted the Roman academy, which had been founded 
by Pomponius Lsetus ; and the principal members were accused o£ 
heresy, impiety, and poganism (Tiraboschi, tom. -vi, p. i, p. 81, 82). 

3. In the next century, some scholars and poets in France celebrated 

the success of Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra, by a festival of Bacchus, 
and, as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Baylc, Dictionaire, Jo« 
delle. Fontonelle, tom. iii, p. 56-6 1). Yet the spirit of bigotry 
might often discern a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy 
and learning. « 

“ The .survivor <jf Boccace died in the year 1375; and we cannot 
place before 1480 the composition of the Morgante Maggiore of 
Pulci, and the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo (Tiraboschi, tom. vi, 

U, y. 174^177. ' ' 
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CHAP, soon as it had been deeply saturated with the ce- 
lestial dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation 
and life ; the modern idioms were refined : the 
classics of Athens and Rome msph’ed a pure taste 
and a generous emulation ; and in Itaty, as after- 
wards in France and England, the pleasing reign 
of poetry and fiction was succeeded by the light 
of speculative and experimental philosophy. Ge- 
nius may anticipate the season of maturity ; but 
in the education of a people, as in that of an in- 
dividual, memoiy must be exercised, before the 
powers of reason and fancy can be expanded ; nor 
may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has 
learned to imitate, the woi'ks of his predecessors. 
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€HAP. LXVII. 

Schism oflhe Greeks and Lalins. — Reign and charac- 
ter of Amurath the second. — Crusade of Lachslaus, 

Ung of Hungary. — Mis defeat and death. — John 
Htmiades. — Scanierbeg. — Constantine Palaologus^ 
last emperor of the East. 

1 HE respective merits of Rome and Constan- ^Ivn 
tinople are compared and celebrated by an elo- 
quent Greek, the father of the Italian schools."' ^ 

The view of the ancient capital, the seat of his and Con- 
ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer 
blamed the exclamation of an old sophist, that 
Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of 
gods. Those gods, and those men, had long 
since vanished ; but, to the eye of liberal enthu- 
siasm, the majesty of ruin restored the image 
of her ancient prosperity. Them onuments of 
the consuls and Caesars, of the martyrs and a- 
postles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the 
philosopher and the Christian ; and he confessed, 
that in every age the arms and the religion of 
Rome were destined to reign over the earth. 

The Epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Pa« 
lacologus will not oIFend the eye or eai" of a classical student (ad calcem. 

Codini de Antiquitatihus c. p. p. 107-126). The superscription sug- 
gests a chronological remark, that John Palseologus ii was associated 
In the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chrysoloras’s death, 

A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age of his 
youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porphyro^mM 
(Ducange, Fam* Byzaut. p« 244, 247)*' • 
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While Clirysoloras admired the venerable beauties 
of the mother, he was not forgetful of his native 
comitry,herfairest daughter, her imperial colony; 
and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with zeal 
imd truth on the eternal advantages of nature^ 
and the more transitory glories of art and do- 
minion, which adorned, or had adorned, the city 
of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the copy 
still redounds (as he modestly observes) to the 
honour of the original, and parents are delighted 
to be renewed, and even excelled, by the supe- 
rior merit of their children. “ Constantinople^” 
says the orator, is situate on a commanding 
“ point, between Europe and Asia, between the 
“ Archipelago and the Euxine. By her interpo- 
sition, the two seas, and the two continents, 

“ are united for the common benefit of nations ; , 
“ and the gates of commerce may be shut or 
“ opened at her command. The harlaour, eii- 
“ compassed on all sides by the sea and the con- 
“ tinent, is the most secure and capacious in the 
“ world. The walls and gates of Constants 
‘‘ nople may be compared with those of Baby- 
“ Ion : the towers are many ; each tower is a 
'■ solid and lofty structure ; and the second wall, 

“ the outer fortification, would be sufficient for 
“ the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 

“ A broad and rapid stream may be introduced 
“ into the ditches ; and the artificial island may 
be encompassed like Athens^' by land or water.” 

^ Somebody observed, that the city of Athens might be cirenmna* 
igated (c*;? rsiv <a^oXiv ‘rwy jcxi xi&i 

\uu% But what may be true in a rhetoriaal sense of CoiistantinoplCft 
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^'wo stronsr and natural causes are alleged for ch ap. 
the iierfection of the model of New Rome. The 
royal founder reignedover the most illustrious na- 
tions of the globe ; and in the accomplishment of 
his designs, the power of the Romans was com- 
bined with the art and science of the Greeks. 

Other cities have been reared to maturity by ac- 
cident and time ; their beauties are mingled with 
disorder and deformity ; and the inhabitants, un- 
willing to move from their natal spot, are inca- 
pable of correcting the errors of their ancestors, 
and the original vices of situation or climatei 
But the fi’ee idea of Constantinople was formed 
and executed by a single mind; and the primitive 
model was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
subjects and successorsfof the first monarch. The 
adjacent isles were stored with ah inexliaustible 
supply of marble ; but the various materials were 
transported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, 
and palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the East. 

The superfluity of wealth was spread along the 
shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, 
and the long wall, might be considered as a po- 
pulous suburb and a perpetual garden. In this 
flattering picture, the past and the present, the 
times of prosperity and decay, are artfully con- 


cannot be applied to the situation of Athens, five miles from the 
.land not intersected or surrounded by isny navigable stream?; 
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founded ; but a sigh and a confession escape from 
the orator, that his wretched country was the 
shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaced by 
Christian zeal or barbaric violence ; the fairest 
structures were demolished ; and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied 
to. the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place 
was marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken ca- 
pital; the tombs of the emperors were scattered 
on the ground; the stroke of time was accelerated 
by storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space 
was adoriiedi by vulgar tradition, with fabulous 
monuments of gold and silver. From these won- 
ders, which lived only in memory or belief, he 
distinguishes, how'ever, the porphyry pillar, theco- 
lumn and cplossus of Justinian," and the church, 
more especially the dome, of St. Sophia ; the best 
conclusion, since it could not be desci-ibed ac- 
cording to its merits, and after it no other object 
could deserve to be ment ioned. But he forgets, 
that a century before, the trembling fabrics of 
the colossus and the church had been saved and 
supported by the timely care of Andronicus the 
elder. Thiyty years after the empei'or had forti- 
fied St. Sophia with two new buttresses or pyra- 

* Nicepliorus Gregoras has descriljcd the colossus of Justinian 
<1, vii, 12) ; hut his measures are false and inconsistent® The editor 
Boivm consulted his friend Cirardon ; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of Ju.stininn was still 
visible to Peter GyiUus, not on the column, but in the outward court 
of the seraglio ; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted 
down, and cast into a brass cannon (de Topograph, c. p, L ii^ c, 17). 
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ia*«is, tlie eastern hemisphere suddenly gave wayt chap. 
and the images, the altars, and the sanctuary, 
were crushed hy the falling ruin. The mischief 
indeed was speedily repaired ; ttie rubbish was 
cleared by the incessant labour of every rank and 
age ; and the poor remains of riches and industry 
were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.'* 

The last hope of the falling city and empire The Greek 
was placed in the harmony of the mother and ter the 
daughter, in the maternal tenderness of 
and the filial obedience of Constantinople. In *• d. nwo™ 
the synod of Florence, the GReeks and Latins ' 
had embraced, and subscribed, and promised'; 
but these signs of friendship were perfidious or 
fruitless f and the baseless fabric of*the union 
•vaniAed like a dream/ The emperor nni his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian gallies ; 
but as they touched at the Morea and the isles of 

See the decay and repairs af St. Sophia, 4n !N'icephorus Gregoras 
(1. vii. If, 1. XV, 2). The building was propped by Andronicus i» 

1317 ; the eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their 
pompous rhetoric, exalted the beauty and holiness of the ohiii^h, m 
earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of -God himself, 

The genuine, and original [fi 

opens the schism from the first office of the .Greeks at Venice, to the ^ 
general opposition at Constantinople of the clergy and peoplco 

^“On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranza <1. ii, c. 17), La- 
onicus Chalcondyles (1. vi, p. 155, 156), and Diicas (c. 31) ; the last 
of whom writes ^ivith truth and freedom. Among the moderns we 
may distinguish the continuator of Pleury (tom. xxii, p. 338# &;c. 

401, 420, &c.) and Spondanus (a. d. 1440-30). The sense of the 
latter Is -drowned in prejudice and passion,, as soon as !|loa^.$ad reli- 
gion, are iionca*ned* , 
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Corfu and LesbOs, the subjects of the Latins com- 
plained that the pretended union would be an in- 
strument of oppression. No sooner did they land 
on the Byzantine shore, than they were saluted, or 
rather assailed, with a general murmur of zeal 
and discontent. During their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers: fanaticism fermented 
in anarchy ; the most furious monks reigned over 
the conscience of women and bigots; and the 
- hatred of the Latin name was the first principle of 
nature and religion. Before his departure for 
Italy, the emperor had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful suc- 
cour; and the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy 
and science, had promised themselves and their 
flocks an easy victory over the blind shepherds of 
the West. ,The d,ouble disappointment exasperat- 
ed, fckd Greeks :' the conscience of the subscribing 
prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was ^ast; and they had more to dread from the 
public resentnaent, than they could hope from 
the favour of the emperor or the pope. Instead 
of justifying their conduct, they deplored their 
weakness, professed their contrition, and cast 
themselves on the mercy of God and of their 
brethren. To the reproachful question, what 
had been the event or use of their Italian 
synod? they answered, with sighs and tears, 
“ Alas ! we have made a new faith ; we have 
” exchanged piety for impiety; we have betray- 
“ ed the immaculate sacrifice; and we are become 
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Azymites” (The Azymites'were those who ce- chap. 
lebrated the communion with unleavened bread ; 
and I must retract or qualify the praise which I 
have bestowed on the growing philosophy of the 
times). “ Alas ! we have been seduced by dis- 
. “ tress, by fraud, and by the hopes and fears 
“ of a transitory life. The hand that has signed 

the union should be cutoff; and the tongue 
“ that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves 
“ to be torn from the root.” The best proof of 
their repentance was an increase of zeal for the 
most trivial rites and the most incomprehensible 
doctrines ; and an absolute, separation from all, 
without excepting their princ^ who preserved 
some regard for honour and consistency. After 
the decease of the patriarch Joseph, the arch- 
bishops of Heraclea and Trebizbnd had courage 
to refuse the vacant office; and cardinal Bessarion 
prefeired the warm and comfortable shelter of the 
Vatican. The choice of the emperor and his 
clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus ; 
he was consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple 
was vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated their 
service ; the infection spread from the city to the 
villages ; and Metrophanes discharged, without 
effect, some ecclesiastical thunders against a na- • 
tion of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks 
were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion 
of his country ; and the sufferings of the holy 
confessor were repaid with a tribute of admira- 
tion and applause. His example and writings 
propagated the flame of religious discord ; age 
and infirmity soon removed him from the world ; 

* R 2 . 
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CHA.P. bat tilie eospd of Mark was not a law of 'fof- 
t ^iveness; and he requested with his dying breath, 
that none of the adherents of Rome might at- 
tend his ob^quies, or pray for his soul. 

Zed ef the Xhc schism was not confined to the narrow 
and Bus! limits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under. 
sians. Mamalufce sceptre, the three patriarchs of 

Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, assembled a 
numeroxiB synod ; disowned their representatives 
at Ferrara and Florence ; condemned the creed 
and council of the Lati;is ; and threatened the 
emperor of Constantinople xvith the censures of 
theEastern church. Of the sectaries of the Greek 
communion, the Russians were the most power- 
ful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their primate, 
the cardinal Isidore, ijaslened from Florence to 
Moscow,^ to reduce the independent nation un- 
der %lie Rnmad yoke., Bat tte Russian bishops 
had been educated at mount Athos ; and the 
pldnce and people embraced the theology of their 
ipriests. They were scandalized by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross, of the legate, the friend of 
those im})ious men wFo shaved their beards, and 
performed the divdne office with gloves on their 
hands, and rings on their fingers: Isidore was con- 
■ demned b^ a synod ; his person Was imprisoned in 
a monastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty 

s Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow ; but the Greeks subject to Fo* 
land have removed that see irom the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or 
, Leopold (Iderbestein in Harausio, tom. ii, p, 1^7). On the other 
hand, the Husgians transferred their spiritual obedience to the arch** 
Mshop, who became, in 15B8, the patriarch of Moscow (Luvesque® 
Hist, de Eussie, him. iii, p. 188, 190, from a Greek manuscript 
Turin, Iter et lahores Archiepiscopi Araenii). 
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that the cardinal could escape from the hands of chap. 
a fierce and fanatic people.^ The Russians re- 
fused a passage to tlie missioaaries of Rome who 
aspired to convert the pagans beyond theTanaLs,* 
and their refusal v'as justified by the maxim, that 
the guilt of idolatry is less damnable than tiiat 
' of schism. The errors of the Bohemians were 
excused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and 
a deputation of the Greek clergy solicited the 
friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts.’' 

While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party v/as contract- 
ed to the walls, or rather to the palace, of Con- 
stantinople. The zeal of Palseologiis had been 
excited by interest ; it was soon cooled by oppo- 
sitk>n ; an attempt to violate the national belief 
might endanger his life and crown; nor could 
the pious rebels be destitute of foreign and do- 

\ The curious narrative of Levesque (HisL de Russie, tom. ii, p. 24-2 
-.2‘1'T) is extracted from the patriarchal archive.^. The scenes of Fer- ‘ 
rara and Florence are described by ignorance and passion ; but the 
lluKSsians are credible in the account of their own prejudices. 

* The shamanism, the ancient reUgion of the Samanseans and 
Gymnosophists, has been driven, by.the more {Kipular bramins, from 
India hi to the northern deserts: the philosopher wese com- 
pelled I'o wrap tkemseives in fur^ tet tliey i»tb vi^rds ■ 

and physicians. The Mordvans and Tchcremisses, in the European 
Russia, adhere to this religion, which is formed on the earthly model ' ^ 
of one king or Goti, his ministers or angels, and the rebellions spirits 
who oppose bis government. As these tribes of tlie Volga have no 
images, they might more justly retort on the Latin missionaries the 
name of idolaters (Levesque, Hist* des Feupies soumis a la Domina* 
tion des Russes, tom. i, p. 194-237, 423-460). 

^ Spondanus, AnnaL Eccles. tom. ii, a. n. 14AF, No. JS. The 
epistle of the GreekSj, with a Latin version, is extant jn the college, 
library at Prague* ' ' ' 
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ixiestic aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who in Italy had maintained a prudent and po- 
pular silence, was half unsheathed in the cause 
of religion ; and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, 
was displeased and alarmed by tlie seeming 
friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty-nine, 
“ andreigned thirty, years, six months, and eight 
“ days. He was a just and valiant prince, of a 
“ great soul, patient of labours, learned, merci- 
“ ful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encou- 
“ rager of the studious, and of all who excelled 
“ in any art or science ; a good emperor, and 
“ a great general. No man obtained more, or 
“ greater, victories than Amurath ; Belgrade 
“ alone withstood his attacks. Under his reign, 
“ the soldier was ever victorious, the citizen rich 
“ and secure. If he subdued any country, his 
“ first care was to build moschs and caravanseras, 
“ hospitals and colleges. Every year he gave a 
“ thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
“ prophet ; and sent two thousand five hundred 
“ to the religipus persons of Mecca, Medina, and 
“ Jerusalem.’” This portrait is transcribed from 
the historian of "the Othraau empire : but the 
applause of a servile and superstitious people 
has been lavished on the worst of tyrants, and 
the virtues of a sultan are, often the vices most 
useful to himself, or most agreeable to his sub- 

See Cantemir, History of the Othman Empire, p. 94 MiiratL 
or Moracl, may be more correct, but I have preferred the popular 
name, to that obscure diligence which is rareiy successful in translat- 
ing an Oriental into the Bomaii alphabet. 
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jects. A nation ignorant of the equal benefits 
of liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes 
of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will 
assume the character of justice ; bis profusion;, 
of liberality ; his obstinacy, of firmness. If the 
most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of 
■ obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot always be 
secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the 
discipline of the troops, were best maintained by 
pei’petual action in the field; war was the trade of 
the janizaries ; and those who survived the peril, 
and divided the spoil, applauded the generous am- 
bition of their sovereign. To propagate the true 
religion, was the duty of a faithful mussulman : 
the unbelievers were Ms enemies, and those of 
the prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, the 
scymetar was the only instrument of conversion. 
Under these circumstances, however, the justice 
and moderation of Amurath are attested by his 
conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians 
themselves ; who consider a prosperous reign and 
a peaceful death as the reward of his singular 
merits. In the vigour of his age and military 
power, he seldom engaged in a war till he was 
justified by a previous and adequate provocation : 
the victorious sultan was disarmed by submission; 
and in the observance of treaties, his word was 
inviolate and sacred.™ The Hungarians were 
^commonly the aggressors : he was provoked by 

™ Sec Cliakondylcs (1. vii, p, 186, 198), Ducas (c. 33), and Ma« 
rinus Bailetius (in Vit» Scanderbeg, p. 146, 146)* In his good faith 
towards the garrison of.Sfetigrade, he was a lesson and example 
Jiis son Mahomet, 
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CHAP, the fevol^ of Scanderbeg; aad the perfidious 

LX VII. twice vamiuished, end tw ice 

pardoned, by the,Ottoman monarch. Before he 
invaded the Morea, Tliebes had been surprised 
by tlm despot : in the conquest of Thessalonica, 
the grandson of Bajazet might dispute the re- 
cent purchase of the Venetians; and after the 
first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was never 
tempted, by the distress, the absence, or the in- 
juries of Palaeologus, to extinguish the dying 
light of the Byzantine empire. 

His double gut the most Striking feature in the life and 

abdication, , . , , i , , 

A. o. 1442 -cflaracter of Amurath is the double abdication of 
the Turkish throne ; and, , were not his motives 
debased by an ajiloy of superstition, we must 
praise the royal philosopl>er,“ who, at the age of 
forty, could discern the vanity of human greatness. 
Besigning the sceptre to his son, he retired to the 

Imt he retired to 
the society of said It was not till 

the fourth eeatury of the Hegira, that the religion 
of Mahomet had been corrupted by an institution 
so adverse to his genius ; but in the age of the 
crusades, the various orders of dervishes were 
multiplied by the example of the Christian, and 
even the Latin, monks." The lord of nations 
sahinitted to fast, and pray, and turn round in 

• “ Voltaire (Essai sur I’HistDire Generale, c. 29, p. 28S, 284) ad« 

mires lepMhs fhe. Turt; woufd he have bestowed the same praise on 
a Christian ptoce for retiring to a monastery ? in his way, Voltaire 
■was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

^ See the articles ilcnwcilc, Fakitf JSfasset, Hohhdniatp in d^Her« 
Mot’s Bibliotheque Orithtale. Yet the subject is superficially treated 
from the Fersian and Arabian writers* It is among the Yarlcs that 
these ordeVs have principally flourished. 
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endless rotation with the fanatics, wlio mistook 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit.'’ But he was soon awakened from this 
dream of enthusiasm, by the Hungarian invasion; 
and his obedient son was the foremost to urge the 
public danger and wishes of the people. Under 
the banner of their veteran leader, the janizaries 
fought and conquered; hut he withdrew trom Uie 
field of V arna, again to pray, to fast, an j vj turn 
round to his Magnesian brethren. These pious 
occupations were again interrupted by the danger 
of the state. A victorious army distlained the 
inexperience of their youthful ruler : the city of 
Adrianople was abandoned to rapine and slaugh- 
ter ; and the unanimous divan implored bis pre- 
sence to appease the turoult,aHd prevent therehel- 
Mon, of the janizaries. At the ivell-known voice 
of their master, they trembled and obeyed ; and 
the reluctant sultan was compelled to support his 
splendid servitude, till, at the end of four years, 
he was relieved by the angel of death. Age or 
disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted se- 
veral princes to descend from the throne ; and 
they have had leisure to repent of their iiretriev- 
able step. But Atnurath alone, in the full liberty 
of choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, 
has repeated his preference of a private life. 

J? Eycaut (in the present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242-26S) 
affords much information, which he drew from his personal conversa*. 
tion with the heads of the dervishes, most of whom ascribec]. their 
origin to the time of Orehan. He does not mention the Zkkid^B of 
Chaicondyksj (L ?ii, 2S6'), among whom Amurath. retired ; th«* 
#«¥#'€# are the iescendahfts of 
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After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eu- 
genios had not been unmindful of their temporal 
interest ; and his tender regard for the Byzantine 
emphewas animated byajust apprehension of tlie 
Turks, who approached, and might soon invade, 
the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the cru- 
sades had expired; and the coldness of the Franks 
W'asnot less unreasonable than their headlong pas- 
sion. In the eleventh century, a fanatic monk 
could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre ; but in the fifteenth, the 
most pressing motives of religion and policy were 
insufficient to unite the Latins in the defence 
of Christendom. Germany was an inexhaustible 
store-house of men and arms but that complex 
and languid body required the impulse of a vigo- 
rous hand ; and Frederic the third was alike im- 
potent in his personal character and his imperial 
dignity, Alo&gwar had impaired the strength, 
without satiating the animosity, of France and 
England:' but Philip, duke of Burgundy, was 
a vain and magnificent prince ; and he enjoyed, 

^ In the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms,, 
against the Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Basic, 
tom. i, p. 338). At the siege of Nuys on the Rhine, in 1474, the 
princes, prelates, and cities, sent their respective quotas ; and the 
hishop of Munster (qui n’est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 
horse, all in green, with 3200 waggons. The united ar« 

jHiies of th/ king of England and the duke of Burgundy scarcely 
equalled one third of this German host (Memoircs de Philippe dc 
Comines,, I. iv, c. 2). At present, six or seven hundred thousand 
men are maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline, by the 
po%vers of Germany. 

^ It wm not till the year 1444, that France and Faigland could 
agree on a truce of some months. '(Sec Bymer’s Fceclcra, and th^ 
dhronlclcs of both nations.) 
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I without danger or expence, the adventurous piety chap. 

; of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from 

i the coast of Flanders to the Hellespont. The ma- "^"7" 

ritime republics of Venice and Genoa were less 
remote from the scene of action ; and their hos- 
{ tile fleets were associated under the standard of 

|- St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hungary and Po- 

j land, which covered as it were the interior pale of 

I the Latin church, were the most nearly concerned 

I to oppose tlie progress of the Turks. Arms were 

the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
and these nations might appear equal to the con- 
test, could they point against the common foe 
; those swords that were so wantonly drawn in 

; bloody and domestic quarrels. But the same spi- 

f rit was adv^erse to concord and obedience : a poor 

I country and a limited monarch are incapable of 

= maintaining a standing force ; and the loose bodies 

of Polish and Hungarian horse were not armed 
with the sentiments and weapons which, on some 
occasions, have given irresistible weight to the 
» French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the designs 

i of the Roman pontiff, and the eloquence of car- 

! dinal Julian, his legate, were promoted by the 

5 circumstances of the times ;* by the union of the 

? two crowns on the head of Ladislaus,‘ a young 

® In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annat Eccles. a. d. 

1444') has been mj leading guide. He has diligently read, and cri« 
ticaily compared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the historians of 
Hungary, Poland, and the West. His narrative is perspicuous ; an4 
where he can be free from a religious bias, the judgment of Sponda- 
flus is not contemptible^ 

* I have curtailed the harsh letter (WladisJaus) which most writers 
aSix to his name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation. 
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and ambitious soidiei' ; by the valour of aa hcsro, 
whose name, the name of John Huniades, was 
abeady popular among the Christians, and formid- 
able to the I'urks. An endless treasure o-f par- 
dons and indulgences was scattered by the legate; 
many private warriors of France and Germany 
enlisted under the holy banner ; and the crusade 
derived some strength, or at least some reputation, 
from the new alMes both of Europe and Asia.. A 
fugitive despot of Servia exaggerated the distress 
and ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube, 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their re- 
ligion and liberty. The Greek emperor,” with a 
spirit unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard 
the Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople 
at the bead of his national and mercenary troops. 
The sultan of Caramania’^ announced the retreat 
of Amurath, and a powerful diversion in the heart 
of Anatolia t and if the fleets of the West could 
occupy at the same moment the straits of the 
Hellesjjiont, the Ottoman monarchy would be dis- 
severed and destroyed. Heaven and earth must 
rejoice in the pertUlion of the miscreants ; and 

or to dLstinguish him from his rival, the infant Ladislaus of Austria® 
Their competition for the crown of Hungary is described by Uaiiima- 
chmii lil, p. 44T-486), Bonfinius (Decad, iit, I. iv), Spoodanus# 

and Lenfant. 

** The Greefe histwlans, Phranza* Chalcondyles, and Bucas, do not: 
aseribe to their prince a very active part in this crusade^ which he 
seems to have promoted by his wishes, and injured by his fears. 

* Cantemir tp. SB) ascribes to his policy the original plan, and 
transcribes his animting epistle to the king of Hungary. But th© 
mahometan powers are seldom informed of the state of Christendom i 
and the situation and coprespondenoe of the knights of Bhodes mmt 
coim$0l them with the atiltei of Caraioialif ' 
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fhe legate, with prudent ambiguity, instilled the chap. 
©pinion of the invisible, pathos the visible, aid^^^^ 
«f the Son of Clod, and his divine mother. 

Of the PoMdh and Hungarian diets, a religious Laaisteus, 
war was the nnanimous cry ; and Ladislaus, after jand and * 
passing the Oaniibe, led an army of his confe-^™^^^* 
derate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital nfagamst 
the Bulgarian kingdom. In ftiis expedition they 
obtained two signal victories, which were justly 
ascxibed to the valour and conduct of Huniades. 
in the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, 
he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the second, he 
vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned 
of their generals, who possessed the double advan- 
tage of ground and numbers. The approach of 
winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of 
mount flsemus, arrested the progress of the hero, 
who measured a nan-ow interval of six daysmarch 
from the foot of the mountains to tlie hostile 
towers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of 
the Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed ; 
and the entrance into Buda was at once a military 
and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical proces. 
sion was followed by the king ahd Ms tvarriors on 
foot: he nicely balanced the merits and rewards 
of the two nations ; and the pride of conquest 
was blended with the humble temper of Chris- 
tianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and 
•four thousand captives, were unquestionable 
trophies ; and as ail were willing to believe, and 
none were present to contradict, the crusaders 
multijdied, with unblushing confidence, the my- 
riads of Tories whom they had left on the field of 
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CHAP, battle.^ The most solid proof, and the most sa- 
lutary consequence, of victory was a deputation 
from the divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, 
reh peace. j-ausom the prisoners, and to evacuate the Hun- 
garian frontier. By this treaty, the rational objects 
■ of the war were obtained ; the king, the despot, 
and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were 
satisfied with pubMc and private emolument ; a 
truce of ten years was concluded ; and the fol- 
lowers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore on the 
gospel and the koran, attested the word of God as 
the guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. 
In the place of the gospel, the Turkish ministers 
had proposed to substitute the eucharist, the real . 
presence of the catholic deity; but the Christians 
refused to profane their holy mysteries ; and a 
superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by 
the spiritual energy, than by the outward and 
visible symbols, of an oath.^ 

Violation During the wh<de transaction, the cardinal le- 
gate had observed a sullen silence, unwilling to 
*. B. 144*. approve, and unable to oppose, the consent of the 
king and people. But the diet was not dissolved 
before Julian was fortified by the welcome intel- 
ligence, that Anatolia vi’as invaded by the Cai'a- 
manian, and Thrace by the Greek, emperor; that 

y In tlieir letters to the emperor Frederic ni, the Hungarians slay 
300,000 Turks in one battle T the modest Julian reduces the 
slaughter to 6000, or even ?000, infidels (iEneas Sylvius in Europe 
C. 5, and epist. 44, SI, apud Spondanum). 

® See the origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition of 
dislaus, in the fifth and sixth books of the third Decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, cdples Livy with tolerable success® 
Caiiimachus (I. ii, p. is still more pure and authentic® 
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tlie fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were 
masters of the Hellespont; and that the allies, in- 
formed of the victory, and ignorant of- the treaty, 
of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for the return of 
his victorious army. “ And is it thus, “ exclaim- 
ed the cardinal,® “ that you will desert their ex- 
pectations and your own fortune? It is to 
“ them, to your God, and your fellow-christians, 
that you have pledged your faith ; and that 
‘‘ prior obligation annihilates a rash and sacri- 
legipus oath to the enemies of Christ. His 
“ vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff, without 
“ whose sanction you can neither promise nor 
“ perform. In his name, I absolve your perjury 
“ and sanctify your arms : follow my footsteps in 
“ the paths of glory and salvation ; and if still ye 
have scruples, devolve on my head the punish- 
“ ment and the sin.” This mischievous casuistry 
was seconded Ijyhis respectable character, and the 
levity of popular assemblies ; war was resolved on 
the same spot where peace had so lately been 
sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, the 
Turks were assaulted by the Christians, to whom, 
with some reason, they might apply the epithet of 
infidels. The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word 
and oath was palliated by the I’eligion of the 
times : the most perfect, or at least the most po- 

® I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Juliana's 
speech, which is variously worded by Callimachus (1. iii, p. 505- 
507), Bonfmius (Dec. iii, 1. vi, p. 457, 458), and other historians, 
who might indulge their own eloquence, while they represent one of 
the orators of the age. But they all agree in the advice and argu-^ 
merits for perjury, which in the field of controvery are fiercely at- 
tacked by the protestants, and fecl^’ defended by the catholics* Tbs' 
l&tter are discouraged by tbe misfortune of,, Warna» ’ ' • • 
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CHAP, pular, excHse would have been the success of his- 
anus and the deliverance of the Eastei’n church. 
But the same treaty which should have bound his 
conscience, had diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace, the French and Ger- 
man volunteers departed with indignant murmurs : 
the Poles were exhausted by distant warfare, and 
^ perhaps disgusted with foreign command; and 
their palatinesaccepted the first licence, and hastily 
jpetired to their ja-oviaces and castles. Even Hun- 
gary was divided by faction, or restrained by a 
laudable scruple ; and the relics of the crusade 
tliat marched in the second expedition were re- 
duced to an inadequate force of twenty thousand 
men. A Wallachian chief, who joined the royal 
standard with his vassals, presumed to remark that 
their numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue 
sometimes attended tlie sultan and the gift 
two horsesef matebless speed might admonish 
Ladislaus cf his secret foresight of the event. 
But the despot of Servia, after the restoration 
of his country and children, was tempted by the 
promise of new realms; and the inexperience of 
the kmg, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the 
martial presumption of Huiiiades himself, wei^e 
; persuaded that evay obstacle must yield to the 

invincible virlaie of the sword and the cross. After 
the passage of the Danube, two roads might lead 
to Constantin^e and the Hellespont ; the one 
direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the moun- 
tains of Haemus; the other, more tedious and 
secure, over a level country, and along the shores 
of the Euxine, in which their flanks, according 
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to the Scythian discipline, might always be co- chap. 
vered by a moveable fortification of waggons. 

The latter was judiciously preferred; the catho- 
lics marched through the plazas of Bulgaria, 
burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and 
villages of the Christian natives ; and' their last 
station was at Warna, near the sea-shore ; on 
which the defeat and death of Ladislaus have 
bestowed a memorable name.*’ 

It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of find- Battle of 
ing a confederate fleet to second their opera- 
tions, they were alarmed by the approach of 
murath himself, who had issued from his Mag- 
nesian solitude, and transported the forces of 
Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers, the Greek emperor had been 
awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of tfeo 
Bosphorus, and an indelible stain of corruption 
is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, 
the catholic admiral, whose mercenary conniv- 
ance betrayed the guard of the Ilellespont. 

From Adrianople, the sultan advanced by hasty 
marches, at the head of sixty thousaiKl men ; 
and when the cardinal, and Huniades,- hfld t^tenn 
a nearer suf vey of the nunibeW dnd' oPder of the 
Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the tardy 
and impracticable measure of a retreat. The 

^ Warna, under the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony ot 
ihe Milesians, which they denominated from the hero Ulysse.s (Cei*’ 
iarius, toin. I, p. 374, d’Anville, tom. i, p. 31g). According to 
Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine (p. 25, in the first volume of 

Hudson’s Geographers), it was situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs, from* 
the mouth of the Danube, 2140 from Byi^antxura, and 360 to the 
north of a ridge or promontory of Mount Haemiis, which advance® 
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king alone was resolved to conquer or die ; and 
his resolution had almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre ; and the 
beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Roma- 
nia, commanded on the right and left against the 
adverse divisions of the despot and Huniades. 
The Turkish wings were broken on the first on- 
set, but the advantage was fatal ; and the rash 
^actors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried 
away far from the annoyance of the enemy or 
the support of their friends. When Amurath 
beheld the flight of his squadrons, he despaired 
of his fortune and that of the empire : a veteran 
janizary seized his .l^prse’s bridle; and he had 
magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier 
who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest the 
flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the treaty, 
the ihonument of Christian perfidy, had been dis- 
played in the front of battle ; and it is said, that 
the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and 
his hands to heaven, implored the protection of 
the God of truth ; and called on the prophet 
Jesus himself to avenge the impious mockery of 
his name and religion." With inferior numbers 
and disordered ranks, the kingof Hungary rushed 
forwards in the confidence of victory, till his ca- 
reer was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of 
the janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman 

® Some Christian writers affirm, that he drew from his hosom 
the host or wafer on which the treaty had not been sworn. The 
Moslems suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his 
prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by Callimachus (L ilig. 
p. 616, Spondan. a, n. 1444, No, 8). 
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annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of chap. 
Amurath f he fell among the spears of the in- 
fan try ; and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a Death of 
loud voice, " Hungarians, behold the head of 
“ your king !” The death of Ladislaus was the 
signal of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate pursuit, Huniades deplored his error 
and the public loss : he strove to rescue the royal 
body, till he was overwhelmed by the tumultuous 
croAvd of the victors and vanquished ; and the last 
efforts of his courage and conduct were exerted to 
save the remnant of his Wallachian cavalry. Ten 
thousand Christians were slain in the disastrous 
battle of Warna : the loss of the Turks, more 
considerable in numbers, bore a smaller propor- 
tion to their total strength ; yet the philosophic 
sultan was not ashamed to confess, that his ruin 
must be the consequence of a second and similar 
victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen ; but the 
modest inscription, instead of accusing the rash- 
ness, recoi’died the valour, and bewailed the mis- 
fortune, of the Hungarian youth.® 

^ A critic will always distrust these spdia opima of a victorious ge- 
neral, so difficult for valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent 
(Cantemir, p. 90, 91)* Callimachus (I* iii, p. 517) more simply and 
probalfly affirms, supervenientibus janizans, telorum multitudine# 
non tarn confessus est, quam obrutns. 

® Besides .some valuable hints from jEneas Sylvius, which are dili- 
gently collected by Spondanus, our best authorities are three histo^ 
rians of the fifteenth century, Fhilippus Callimachus (de Bebus a 
Vladisiao Folonorum atque Hungarorum Bege gestis, libri iii, in 
Bel. Script* Rerum Hungaricarum, tom. i, p. 433-519), Bonfinius 
(decad iii, 3. v, 35 . 460-467), and Chalcocondyles ( 1 . vii, p. 165-179). 

Tlie two first were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland 
and Hungary (Fabric. Bifoiiot. Latin* JStatlSi: tona : 
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Before I lose sight of the field of Wama, I am 
tempted to pause on the character and story of 
t’Wo principal actors, thecardinal Julian and John 
Huniades. Juliai/ Caesarini was born of a noble 
family of Rome : his studies had embraced both 
the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences 
of divinity and law ; and his versatile genius was 
equally adapted to the schools, the camp, and the 
court. No sooner had he been invested with the 
Roman purple, than he was sent into Germany 
to arm the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is un- 
worthy of a Christian ; the military profession ill 
becomes a priest ; but the former is excused by 
the times ; and the latter was ennobled by the 
courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and alone 
in the disgraceful flight of the German host. As 
the pope’s legate, he opened the council of Basil ; 
but the presidentsoon appeared the most strenuous 
champiou of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an op- 
position of seven yearswas conducted byiiisability 
and zeal. After promothigthe strongest measures 
against the authority and person of Eugenius, 
some secret motive of interest or conscience en- 
gaged himtodeserfc on asuddenthepopulai'party. 

p» Vossiss de HisL Lat1»* L ili, c. 8, IL Bayle; Bictiofialre* 
A small trajct of Fsi&33x Petancius, chancellor of Segrsia 
CM calcem Cisspixitoi Citesaribiis, p. repr«ents the 

theatre of the ifrar in. the ilteentfe century* 

^ M- Lcnfant hhsideiscrlM the origiss (Hist All Costadle de Basle» 
tdia. S, p. &C.), stud Bohemian campaign (p. &€.)» of cardl»^ 
ml Julian* His services at; Basil and Fetarra, and his imfortunate 
€n&f are mcsmmulfy rdatM hy and the continuator of 

Ficnry. 
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Tlie cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to 3?er- c h ap. 
rara ; and, in the debates of the Greeks and La- 
tins, the two nations admired the dexterity of 
his arguments and the depth of his theological 
erudition.® In his Hungarian embassy we have 
, already seen the mischievous effects of his sophis- 
try and eloquence, of which Julian himself was 
the first victim. TJie cardinal, who perfonned 
the duties of a priest and a soldier, was lost in the 
defeat of Warna. The circumstances of his death 
are variously related ; but it is believed, that a 
weighty incumbrance of gold impeded ids flight, 
and tempted the cruel avarice of some Christian 
fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, John Cor- 
the merit of John Huniades promoted him to the 
command of the Hungarian armies. His father 
was a Wallachian, his mother a Greek ; her un- 
known race might possibly ascend to the emperors 
of Constantinople ; and the claims of the Walla- 
chians, Avith the surname of Corvinus, from the 
place of his nativitj', might suggest a thinpretence 
for mingling his blood with, the patricians of an- 
cient Rome.'' In his youth he served in the wars 
(if Italy, and was retained, with twelve horse- 
men, by the bishop of Zagrab: the valour of 

s Syropiilos lioiifictrabJy pralines the talents an enemy (|>. 117) : 

‘ 

^ Sec Bonfinioa,, dwacl lii, I. Iv, p. 42S* Coiikl tlie Italmii historian 
prommnee, or the king of Ffongary hear, without a hlii.di, the ah» 
sm'd iattery, w|i!c.h coufownded the name of a Wallachkii tdliageivith 
the easnalj though glorious, epithet of a 'Siiigle towli of the Yafe 
rian family at Rome i 
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the white knight was soon conspicuous ; he en- 
creased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy mar- 
riage; and in the defence of the Hungarian 
borders, he won in the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus 
of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary ; and 
the important service was rewarded by the title 
and office of waived of Transylvania. The first of 
Julian’s crusades added two Turkish laurels on his 
brow; and in the public distress tlie fatal errors 
of Warna were forgotten. During the absence 
and minority of Ladislaus of Austiia, the titular 
king, Iluniades was elected supreme captain and 
governor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was 
silenced by terror, areignoftwelveyears supposes 
the arts of policy as well as of ’(var. Yet the idea 
of a consummate general is not delineated in his 
campaigns; the white knight fought with the 
hand ratiier than the head, as the chief of desultory 
barbarians, who attack without fear, and fly with- 
out shame ; and his military life is composed of a 
romantic alternative of victories and escapes. By 
the Turks, who employed his name to frighten 
their perverse children, he was corruptly denomi- 
nated Jancus Lain, or the wdeked : their hatred is 
the proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which 
he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; and 
they felt him most daring and formidable, when 
they fondly believed the captain of his country 

i Philip de Comines (Meinoires, 1, vi, c. 13), from the tradition of 
the limes, mentions him with high encomiums, but under the whim- 
sical name of the Chevalier Blanc de Valaigne (Valachia). The Greek 
Chalcocondyles, and the Turkish Ainials of Leimclavius, presume to 
accuse his fidelity or valourcj ^ 
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irrecoverably logt. Instead of confining himself chap. 
to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Warna he again penetrated into the heart of Bul- 
garia ; and in the plain of Cossova sustained, till 
the third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, 
four times more numerous than his own. As he 
fled alone through the woods of Wallachia, the 
hero was surprised by two robbers ; but while 
they disputed a gold chain that hung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after new perils of captivity or death, 
consoled by his presence an afliicted kingdom. 

But the last and most glorious action of his life 
was the defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the second in person. After a siege Hisdefence 
of forty days, the Turks, who had already entered gradeVand 
the town, were compelled to retreat ; and the f “‘*"{456 
joyful nations celebrated Huniades and Belgrade 22. 
as the bulwarks of Christ endom.’" About 
month after this great deliverance, the cham- 
pion expired ; and his most splendid epitaph is 
the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge against 
the single antagonist who had triumphed over his 
arms. On the first vacancy of the throne, Mat- 
thias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, 
was elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
garians. _His reign was prosperous and long : 
Matthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and 

^ See Bonfiiiius (decad iii, 1. viii, p. i9g) and Spondanus (a. 

1456, No. 1-7). Huniades shared the glory of the defence of Bei* 
gjL*ade with Capistran, a Franciscan friar ; and in their respective nar«» 
ratives, neither the saint nor the hero condescend to tahe notice of his 
nval’s meriU 


J68 T.H®.':»»CMNiS AN© -FAH. 

CHAP, a saittt; teat bis pwcst merit is thq encouragement 
Lxvu. Qf and the JLiatin orators and historians, 

who Avere invited from Italy by the son, have 
abed the lustre of their eloquence on the lather’s 
chai’acter.' 

Birth and In the lists of lieroes, John Himiades and Scan- 
cf&andLderbeg are commonly associated and they are 
‘"-“®hoth entitled to our notice, since their occupa- 
1404,- tion of the Ottoman arms delayed the rum of the 
1413, &c. John Castriot, the father of Scan- 

derheg," was the hereditary prince of a small 
district of Epirus or Albania, between the moun- 
tains and the Adriatic sea. Unable tu contend 
' with the sultan’s power, Castriot submitted to the 
hard conditions of peace and tribute : he deli- 

^ See BoniSmus, decgid iii, I. viij,-dccad iv, I. viii. The observaiionf^ 
of vSpondanus on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus are cu- 
rious and critical (a. n, ,H64, Hq. 1, 147a, Xo. 6, 1476, Ko, 14<-^16» 
14,00, No. 4, .5). Italian fame was the object of his vanity, HJs ac- 
tions are celebrated in the Epitome Berum Hungaricariim (p. 322 ^ 
412) of Peter -Ranzanus, a Silician, His wise and facetious sayings 
arc registered by Galestus Martins of Narni (528-568) ; and we have 
a particular narrative of his wedding and coronation. These three 
tracts are all contained in the first vol. of BePs Scrix^tores Herum 
Hurtgaricarnm. • 

They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay 
on Heroic Virtue (Works; vol. iii, p. 385), among the seven ebiefi? 
who -have deserved, without wearing, a royai crown ; Belisarius, Nar- 
Bcs, Gonsalvo of , Cordova, WiJUam first prince of Orange, Alexander 
duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scanderbeg* 
« I couH wish for some simple authentic memoirs . of a friend 
Scanderbeg, which would introduce me to tfie man, the time, and the 
place. In the old and national history of Marinus Barletliis, a priest 
of Scodra (de Vita, Modbus, ot Rebus gestls, Georgii Ca.strioti, &c« 
libri xiii* p. 367. Argentorat. 1537, in fob), his gawdy and cumber® 
gome robes are stuck with many .fai« jewels. See likewise Chalet** 
eondyles, 1, yii, p, 185# 1. viiij p. 229* 
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vered his four sons as the pledges of his fidelity ; chap. 
and the Christian youths, after receiving the mark 
of circumcision, were instructed in the mahome- 
tan religion, and trained in the arms and arts 
of Turkish policy.o The three elder brothers 
were confounded in the crowd of slaves *, and the 
poison to which their deaths are ascribed cannot 
be verified or disproved by any positive evidence. 

Yet the suspicion is in ag'reat measure removed by 
the kind and paternal treatment of George Castriot, 
the fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, 
displayed the strength and spiiit of a soldier. The 
successive overthrow of a Tartar .and two Per- 
sians, who carried a proud defiance to the T urkiish 
court, recommended him to the favour of Amu- 
rath ; and his Turkish appellation.of Seanderbeg 
\ ( Iskender heg), or the lord Alexander, is an in- 

i delible memorial of his glory and servitude. His 

i father’s principality was reduced into a proiince : 

I but the loss was compensated by the rank and 

j title of sanjiak, a command of five thousand 

j horse, and the prospect of the first dignities of the 

empire. He served with honour in the wars of 
Europe and Asia ; and we jnay anaile at the art 
or credulity of the historian^ who supposes that 
in every encounter he spared the Christians, wliile 
he fell with a thundering arm on his mussulman. 

. foes. The glory of Huniades is without re- 

proach ; he fought in the defence of his religion 
and country ; but the enemies who applaud the 
patriot have branded his rival with the name of 

® His circumcision, education, by Marinus witfe 

i teevity and reluctance (1. i, p. 6, ^ ' 
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CHAP, traitor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, 
the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his 
father’s wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three 
brothers, his own degradation, and the slavery 
of his country ; and they adore the generous, 
though tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the 
faith and independence of his ancestors. But he 
had imbibed from his ninth year the doctrines of 
the koran ; he was ignorant of the gospel ; the 
religion of a soldier is determined by authority 
and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new 
illumination, at the age of forty,*’ could be poured 
into his soul. His motives would be less expos- 
ed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had 
he broken his chain from the moment that he 
was sensible of its weight ; but a long oblivion 
had surely impaired his original right ; and eveiy 
year of obedience and reward had cemented the 
mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind must condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promise only 
to be forsworn, that could actively join in the 
temporal and spiritual perdition of so many thou- 
sands of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise 
a secret correspondence with Huniades, while he 

V Since Scanderbeg died a. n. 1466, in the #3d year of his age (hla- 
rinus, 3. xui, p. StO), he was born in 1403: since he torn from 
his parents by the Turks, when he was novcncs (Blarirms, 1. i, p. Ij 
<)), that event must have happened in 1413, nine years beibre the ae- 
session of Amurath ii, who must have inherited, not acf(n!red, the 
Albanian slave, Spondanus has remarked this inconsistency? n. 
1431? 31, 1443, No. 14^ 
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commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army ? chap. 

' xxvri ' ' 

shall we excuse the desertion of his standard ; a 
treacherous desertion, which abandoned the vic- 
tory to the enemies of his benefactor? In the con- His rovou 
fusion of a defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg 
■ fixed on the reis effendi or principal secretary : a. d. i44s- 
with a dagger at his breast, he extorted a firman ~ ' 
or patent for the government of Albania ; and 
the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the consequences of an immediate dis- 
covery. With some bold companions, to whom 
he had revealed his design, he escaped in the 
night, by i-apid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya 
■ivere opened to the royal mandate: and no sooner 
did he command the fortress, than George Cas- 
triot dropt the mask of dissimulation; abjured the 
prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed himself 
the avenger of his family and country. The names 
of religion and liberty provoked a general revolt : 
the Albanians, a martial race, were unanimous to 
live and die with their hereditary prince ; and 
the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the choice 
of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of the 
states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies en- 
gaged to furnish his respective proportion of men 
and money. From these contributions, from his 
patrimonial estate, and from the valuable salt- 
pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue of two 
hundred thousand ducats and the entire suir, 

'■’I ills revenue juid 1‘orcps 4 re luckily given^by Mariniis (i. ii, !>• 44)^ 


I7S thb decline and fall 

CHAP, exempt from the demands of hixnry, was strictly 
apjiTopriated to the public use. His manners 
were popular ; but his discipline was severe ; and 
every superfluous vice was banished from his 
camp : his example strengthened his command ,; 
and under his conduct, the Albanians were in- 
vincible in their own opinion and that of their 

iiisvaioiir, enemies. The bi'avest adventurers of France and 
Gennany were, allured by his fame and retained 
in his service ; his standing militia consisted of 
eight thousand horse and seven thousand foot ; 
the horses were small, the men were active : but 
he viewed with a discerning eye the difflculties 
and resources of the mountains ; and, at the blaze 
of the beacons, the w'hole nation Avas distributed 
in the strongest posts. With such unequal arras. 
Scan derbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers 
of the Ottoman empire ; and two conquerors, 
Amurath the second, and his greater son, rvere 
repeatedly baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued 
with seeming contempt and implacable resent- 
ment. At the head of sixty thousand horse and 
forty thousand janizaries, Araurath entered Al- 
bania : he might ravage the open country, oc- 
cupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches 
into moschs, circumcise the Christian youths, and 
punish with death his adult and obstinate cap- 
tives ; hut the conquests of the sultan were con- 
fined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the 
gairison, invincible to his arms, was oppressed 
])y a paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple.'' 

* There were two Dihras, the upper md lowetj, the Bulgarian and 
'Albanian s the former, 70 miles from Croya (L I, p® 17), was conil* 

^.om 
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I Amurath retired with shame and loss from the chap. 

walls of Croya, the castle and residence of the 
i Castriots: the march, the siege, the retx’eat, were 

harassed by a vexatious, and ahnost invisible, ad- 
%'ersary ;* and the disappointment might tend to 
( embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the 

! sultan.* In. the fulness of conquest, Mahomet 

the second still felt at his bosom this domestic 
thorn : his lieutenants were permitted to nego- 
ciate a truce ; and the Albanian prince may justly 
be praised as a firm and able champion of his na- 
tional independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and religion has ranked him with the names of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus: nor would they blush to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman : but his 
narrow dominion, and slender powers, must leave 

I him at an humble distance below the heroes of 
antiquity, who triumphed over the East and the 
Roman legions. His splendid achievements, the 
bashaws whom he encountered, the armies that 
he discomfited, and the three thousand Turks 
I who were slain by his single hand, must be weighed 

in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an 
illiterate enemy, and in the dark solitude of 

guous to llieYortress of Sfetigrade* whose inhabitants refused todrinh 
, from- a well' into which a dead dog had traiterously been cast (L . ?> 
jx 139* liO). We want a good map of Epirus. 

» Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 03) with the 
pompous and prolix declamation in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
©f the Albanian priest, wiio has been copied by the tribe of strangers 
and moderns. 

In honour of his hero, Barletius (I. vi, p. 1S0-102) kills the sul* 
tan, by disease Indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this audacious 
fiction is disproved by the Greeks and Turks, who, agree in the time 
I and manner of Amurath’s death at Adrlidtople. 
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Epirus, his partial biographers may safely indulge 
the latitude of romance : but their fictions are 
exposed by the light of Italian history ; and they 
afford a strong presumption against their own 
truth, by a fabulous tale of his exploits, when he 
passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to 
the succour of the king of Naples." Without dis- 
paragemeat to his fame, they might have owned 
that he was finally oppressed by the Ottoman 
powers : in his extreme danger, he applied to 
pope Pius the second for a refuge in the eccle- 
siastical state ; and his I’esources were almost ex- 
hausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive atLissus 
on the V enetian territory.^ Ilis sepulchre was 
soon violated by the Turkish conquerors; but the 
janizaries, who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared, by this superstitious amulet, 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his country may redound to the 
hero’s glory ; yet, had he balanced the conse- 
quences of submission and resistance, a patriot 

See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the ninth ami 
ssenth books of Mariniis Barletius, which may be rectified by the tes- 
timony or silence of ?4iiratoii (Annali cPitalia, tom. xiii, p. 201), 
Olid his original authors (Joh. Simemetta da Ilebiis Franeisci Sfortia', 
in Muratori, Script, Rerum Ital. tom. xxz, p. 728, ct alios). The 
Albanian cavalry, under the name of Stradiofs, soon became famoiig 
in the wars of Italy^CMcmoires di Oomines, 1. viii, c. 5). 

Spondanus, from the best evidence and the most rational criti- 
rism, lias reduced the giant Scanderbeg to the human size (a. d. 1463, 
No. 20, 1403, Ko. <), 1463, No. 12, 13, 1467, No. 1), His own let- 
ter to the pope, and the testimony of Phranza (L iii, c. 2$), a refugee 
in tine neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his ia^st distresssi 
which is awkwardly concealed by Marlnus Badetius (L x). 
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perhaps would have declined the unequal con- chap. 

’ test, which must depend on the life and genius of^^^ 

one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be supported 
'by the rational, though fallacious hope, that the 
pope, the king of Naples, and the Venetian re- 
public, would join in the defence of a free and 
Christian people, who guarded the sea coast of the 
Adriatic, and the narrow passage from Greece to 
Italy. His infant son was saved from the na- 
tional shipwreck ; the Castriots^ were invested 
with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 
continues to flow in the noblest families of the 
realm. A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained 
a settlement in Calabria, and they preserve at 
this day the language and manners of their an- 
cestors.* 

In the long career of the decline and fall 
the Roman empire, I have reached at length the of the Ro. 
last reign of the princes of Constantinople, who Greek em- 
so feebly sustained the name and majesty of the 43 
Caesars. On the decease of John Palseologus, ^"ov. s- 
who survived about four years the Hungarian May 
crusade,® the royal family, by the death of An- 
dronicus, and the monastic profession of Isidore, 
was reduced to three princes, Constantine, De- 
metrius, and Thomas, the suiwiving sons of the 


^ See the family of the Castriots, in Ducange (Fam. Dalmatk*a?> 
(S:c. xviii# p. 348-3.^0). 

® This colony of Albanesc Is mentioned by Mr* Swinburne (Tra- 
vels into the two Sicilies, vol. i, p. 350-354), 

^ The chronology of Phranza is clear and authentic 5 but instead 
of four years and seven months, Spondanus (a* d. 1445, No. 7) as* 
signs seven or eight years to the reign of the last Constantine, w4iicli 
he deduces from a spurious epistle of Fugenius iv to the kiiig of Ethi- 
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CHAP, emperor Manuel. Of these the first and the last 

!LXViI iT 

werefar distant in theMorea; butDemetrius, who 
possessed the domain of Selybria, was in the sub- 
urbs, at the head of a party: his ambition was not 
chilled by the public distress ; and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics had already 
disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral 
of the late emperor was accelerated with singular 
and e\’cn ^ispicious haste : the claim of Deme- 
trius to the vacant throne was justified by a trite 
and flimsy sophism, that he Avas born in the 
purple, the eldest son of his fatiier’s reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the 
clergy and people, were unanimous in the cause 
of the lawful successor ; and the despot Thomas, 
Avho, ignorant of the change, accidentally re- 
turned to tim capital, asserted with becoming zeal 
the interest- of his absent brother. An ambas- 
sador, the hi^S*ian Tlrraftza, tvas inStmedMtely 
dispatched to the' court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour, and dismissed him 
wflth gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching doAvnfall of the eastern empire. 
By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the im- 
perial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of 
Constantine. In the spring he sailed from the 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squa- 
dron, enjoyed the acclamations of his subjects, 
celebrated the festival of a new reign, and ex- 
hausted by his donatives the treasure, or rather 
the indigence, of the state. The emperor imme- 
diately resigned to his brothers the possession of 

Q 
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the Morea ; and the brittle friendship of the two chap. 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed 
in their mother’s presence by the frail security 
of oaths and embraces. His next occupation tvas 
the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge 
of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine 
nobles objected the distance between an heredi- 
tary monarch and an elective magistrate ; and in 
their subsequent distress, the chief of that power- 
ful republic was not unmindful of the affront. 
Constantine afterwards hesitated between the 
royal families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and 
the embassy of Pbranza represents in his public 
and private life the last days of the Byzantine 
empire.*' 

The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, Phran- Embassies 
za, sailed from Constantinople as minister of 
bridegroom ; and the relics of wealth and luxury 
were applied to his pompous appearance. His ^ 
numerous retinue consisted of nobk-s and guards, 
of physicians and monks : he was attended by a 
band of music ; and the term of his costly em- 
bassy was protracted above two years. On bis 
arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives fi'om the 
tovms and villages flocked around tile strangers ; 
and such was their simplicity, tlwit they were de- 
lighted with the effects, without understanding 
the' cause, of musical harmony. Among the crowd 
was an old man, above an hundred years of age, 
who had formerly been carried away a captive 

Fliraii2:a _(L iil, c. i.-6) deserves credit and esteem* 
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CHAP, by the barbarians,® and who amused his hearers 
with a tale of the wonders of India/ from whence 
he had returned to Portugal by an unknown 
sea.® From this hospitable land Phranza pro- 
ceeded to the court of Trebizond, where he was 
informed by the Greek prince of the recent de- 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the 
deliverance, the experienced statesman expressed 
his apprehension that an ambitious youth would 
not long adhere to the sage and pacific system of 
his father. After the sultan’s decease, his Chris- 
tian wife Maria/ the daughter of the Servian 
despot^ had been honourably restored to her pa- 
rents : on the fame of her beauty and merit, she 
was recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice; and Phranza 

c Suppose him to liave been captured in 1394> In Timoiir’s first 
war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, K liis c. dO) : he might follow his Tar- 
tar master int® Hiridostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the spice 
Islands. 

^ The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years, 
and enjoyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale ; dragons seventy 
cubits, ants (the formm Indka) nine inches long, sheep like ele.. 
pliants, elephants like sheep. QuidJibet audendi, &c. 

« He sailed in a country t^essel from the spice islands to one of the 
ports of the exterior India ; inventlque navem gratidem Xherieem^ 
FQrt}i^aUmm e's,t delatos. This passage, composed in liTf 
(Phranza, I* iii, c. 30), twenty years before the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, ■ is spurious or wonderful. But this new geography ■ 
is sullied by the old and incompatible error, which places the source 
of the JSIIe lit India. 

f Cantemir (p. 63), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, 
and* the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in 
the year 14S4 ■ It will not easily be believed, that in six-and-twenty,' ; 
■years cohabitation, the sultan oorpus '.ejus' non tetigit. ..AfteiV' tlie, 
taking of Consttutiiiople, she ted te Mahomet h (Fhtanzag L Hi® 
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recapitulates and refutes the specious objections CHAP. 
■ that might be raised against the proposal. The 

majesty of the purple would ennoble an unequal" " 
alliance ; the bar of affinity might be removed by 
liberal alms and the dispensation of the church ; 
i the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had been re- 

j ' peatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair Maria 
I was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to 

give an heir to the empire. Constantine listened 
to the advice, which was transmitted in the first 
ship that sailed from Trebizond ; but the factions 
of the court opposed his marriage ; and it was 
finally prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, 
who ended her days in the monastic profession. 
Reduced to the first, alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
\ princess ; and the vanity of her father was dazzled 

by the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national custom, 
a price for his daughter,® he offered a portion of 
■ fifty-six thousand, with an annual pension of five 

thousand, ducats ; and the services of the ambas- 
sador were repaid by an assurance, that as his son # 
had been adopted in baptism by the emperor, the 
establishment of his daughter should be the pe- 
culiar care of the empress of Constantinople. On 
the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified oy 
the Greek monarch, who with his own hand im- 
^ pressed three vermillion crosses on the golden 

bull, and assured the Georgian envoy, that in the 

^ The classical reader will recollect the offers (tt Agametanon 
i Ys 144), and the general practice of antiquity. 
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c .HAP. spring’ his gailies should conduct the bride to lier 
iiTfperkl palace. But Constantine embraced his 
faithfus servant, not with the cofd approbation 
of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of 
a friend, who, after a long absence, is impatient 
to pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend. 
State of tha»t Sliice the death of my mother and of Canta- 
cduit. '" “ cni^etie, who alone advised me without interest 
“ (»r passion,'' I am surrounded,” said the em|>eror, 
“ by men whom I can neither love, nor trust, nor 
“ et ceem. You are not a stranger to Lucas No- 
“ the great admiral : obstinately attached 

to iiiS sentiments, be declares, both in 

“ private and public, that his sentiments are the 
“ absolute measure of my thoughts and actioBS. 
“ The rest of the courtiers are swayed by their 
“ persoaal or factious views ; and how can I 
“ consult the monks on questions of policy and 
“ marriage ? I have yet much employment for 
“ your diligence and fidelity. In the spring you 
“ shall engage one of my brother’s to solicit the 
“ succour of the Western powers ; from the 
* “ Morea you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular 

“ commission ; and from thence proceed to Geor- 
“ gia, to receive and conduct the future empress.” 
“Your commands,” replied Pliranza, “ are ir- 
“ resistible ; but deign, great sir,” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider*, that if I am 
“ thus perpetually absent from my family, my 

^ Cantacuisene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperur of that 
naroff) was great domestic, a film aseerter of the G;vek crcid. and 
a brother of the queen of Servia), whom he visited with the character 
of ambassador (Syropulus, p* 37, 4-5)^ 
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“ wife may be tempted either to seek another chap. 
“ : -isband, or to throw herself into a monastery.” 

Afier laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor 
more gravely consoled him, by the pleasing as- 
surance that this should be his last service abroad, 
and that he destined for his son a wealthy and 
nol)le heiress ; for himself, the important office 
of great logotbete, or principal minister of state. 

The marriage was immediately stipulated ; but 
the office, however incompatible with his oi -n, 
had been usurped by the ambition of the a-huir-'!. 

Some delay was requisite to negociate a con- 
sent and an equivalent; and the nomination of 
Phranza was half declared, and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and 
powerful favourite. The winter was spent in 
the preparations of his embassy; and Phranza 
had resolved that the youth his son should em- 
brace this opportunity of foreign travel, and be 
left, on the appearance of danger, with his ma- 
ternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the 
private and public designs, which were interrupt- 
ed by a Turkish war, and finally buried in the 
ruins of the empire. 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 

Ildgn and cliaratler of Mahomet the second. — Siege, 
assault, and final conquest, of Cmistantinople by 
the Turhs. — Death of Constantine Palaologus . — 
Senitude of the Greeks. — Extinction of the Roman 
empire in the East. — Consternation of Europe.— 
Conquests and death of Mahomet the second. 

ri'i 

JL HE siege of Constantinople by the Turks 
attracts our first attention to the person and 
character of the great destroyer. Mahoiiiet the 
second* was the son of the second Amurath ; and 
though his mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is more pro- 
bably confounded with the numerous concubines 
who peopled from every climate the haram of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were 
those of a devout mussulman ; and as often as he 
conversed with an infidel, he purified his hands 
and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and 
empire appear to have relaxed this narrow bigotiy; 
his aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge a 
power above his own ; and in his looser hours he 

» For the character of Mahomet ii, it is dangerous to trust either 
the Turks or the Christians. The most moderate picture appears t® 
he drawn by Phranza (J. i, c. 32), whose resentment had cooled ia 
age and solitude: see likewise Spondanus (a. d. 1431, No. 11), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii, p. 352, the Elogia of Faului 
Jovius (L iii, p. 164-166)9 and the BictioJiaire de Bayle (tom, 1% 
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presumed (it is said) to brand the prophet of chap. 
Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 
and discipline of the koran ;** his private indis- 
cretion must have been sacred from the vulgar 
ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that 
a mind which is hardened against truth must be 
armed with superior contempt for absurdity and 
error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, Mahomet advanced with an early and 
rapid progress in the paths of knowledge ; and 
besides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he 
spoke or understood five languages,*^ the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Chaklgean or Hebrew, the Latin, 
and the Greek, The Persian iniglit indeed con- 
tribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his 
edification ; and such studies are familiar to the 
Oriental youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse 
with the people over whom he was ambitious 
to reign ; his own praises in Latin poetry** or 

^ Cantemh* <p. llo), a»d the moschs 'svhicb lie founded, fittest hU 
public regard for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the palri- 
arch Gennadius on the two religions (Spend, a. d, 145?, 

^ Quinque linguas praater suam noveret ; Grcecam, Latinam, Chai« 
daicani, Fersicam. The Latin translator of Phranza has dropt the 
.Arabic, which the Ivoran must recommend to every mii?suima‘ » 

Fhilelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of 
his wife’s mother and sisters from the conqueror of Constaritin<‘pic. 

It was delivered into the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the Duke of 
wlan. Philelphus himself was suspected of a design of retiring to 
Constantinople ; yet the orator often sounded the trumpet of holy 
war (see Ms life by M. Launcclot, in. the Memoires de FAcademie des 
liGfi-iptionsj torn* x» p« &«.) 

N 4; 
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prose,® might find a passage to the royal ear ; 
but what use or merit could recommend to the 
statesman or the scholar the uncouth dialect of 
his Hebrew slaves ? The history and geography 
of the world were familiar to his memory : the 
lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the 
West,’’ excited his emulation : his skill in astro- 
logy is excused by the folly of the times, and 
supposes some rudiments of mathematical sci- 
ence ; and a profane taste for the arts is betray- 
ed in his liberal invitation raid reward of the 
painters of Italy/ But the influence of religion 
and learning were employed without effect on 
his savage and licentious nature. I will not 
transcribe, nor do I firmly believe, the stories 
of bis fourteen pages, whose bellies wei’e rip- 
ped open in search nf a stolen melon ; or of the 
beauteous slave, whose head he severed from 
her body, to convince the janazaries that their 
master was not the votary of love. His sobrie- 
ty is attested by the silence of the Turkish an- 
nals, which accuse three, and three only, of the 

' ® Robert Yaltiuio published at Verona, in 1483, his twelve books 
cle Re Militari, in- which he first mentions the use of bombs. By his 
patron Sigismond Malatesti, prince of Rimini, it had been addressed 
with a Latin epistle to Mahomet in 

According to, Fhranzd, he assiduously studied the lives and actions 
of Alexander, Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. I have read 
somewhere, that Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders into 
the Turkish language. If the sultan himself understood Greek, it 
must have have been for the benefit of his subjects. Yet these lives 
are a school of freedom as well as of valour. ^ 

s The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had Invited from Venice, 
was dismissed with a chain and collar of gold, and a purse of 3000 
ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave piir« 
poscly beheaded, to instruct the painter in the action of the muscle.^ 
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Ottoman line of the vice of drankenness.^ But chap, 
it cannot be denied that his pasMons were at once 
furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the 
slightest provocation; anfl that the noblest of 
the captive youth w'^ere often dishonoured by hi$ 
unnatural last. In the Albanian war, he studied 
the lessons, and soon surpassed the example, of 
his father ; and the conquest of two empires, 
twelve kingdoms, and tivo hundred cities, a vain 
and flattering account, is ascribed to his invinci- 
ble sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and pos- 
sibly a general; Constantinople has sealed his 
glory ; but if we compare the means, the ob- 
stacles, and the achievements, Mahomet the se- 
cond must blush to sustain a parallel with Alex- 
ander or Timour. Under his command, the Ot- 
toman forces were always more numerous than 
theij- enemies ; yet their progress was bounded by 
the Euphrates and the Adriatic ; and his arms 
were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by 
the Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Araurath, he twice tasted of His re^gn, 
royalty, and twice descended from the throne ;Feb. 9- 
his tender age was incapable of opposing his fa-j‘j,y 
ther’s restoration, but never could he forgive the 
vizirs who had recommended that salutary mea- 
sure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and after a festival 

^ These imperial drunkards were Soliman i, Selim ir, and Amurath 
IV (Cantemirj p, 61 ). The sophis of Persia can produce a more regtt'^ 
lar succession ; and in the last age, our European travellers were the 
Fitncs&es and coni|)anlons of their revels. 
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CHAP, of two months, he departed from Adrianople with 
‘ his bride to reside in the government of Magne- 
sia. Before the end of six weeks he was recalled 
by a sudden message from the divan, which an- 
nounced the decease of Amurath, and the muti- 
nous spirit of the janizaries. His speed and vi- 
gour commanded their obedience ; he passed the 
Hellespont with a chosen guard ; and at the dis- 
tance of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs and 
emirs, the imams andcadhis, the soldiers and the 
people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. 
They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice'; 
he ascended the throne at the age of twenty- 
one years, and removed the cause of sedition by 
the death, the inevitable death, of his infant 
brothers.* The ambassadors of Europe and Asia 
soon appeared to congratulate his accession and 
solicit his friendship ; and to all he spoke the 
language of moderation and peace. The confi- 
dence of the Greek emperor was revived by the 
solemn oaths and fair assurances with which he 
sealed the ratification of the treaty : and a rich 
domain on the banks of the Strymoa was assigned 
for the annual payment of three hundred thou- 
sand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince, 
who was detained at his request in the Byzantine 
court. Yet the neighbours of Mahomet might 
tremble at the severity with which a youthful mo- 
narch reformed the pomp of his father’s house- 

^ Calapin, one of these royjtl-iniimts, was .saved from h!s cruel brcs® 
ther, and baptised at Rome tinder the name of Cailistus Othainanusv 
The emperor Frederick in presented him with an estate in .Anstnaj 
where he ended his life; and Cnspinian, who in his youth conversed 
with the aged prince at Viennaa applauds his piety ami ' Wisdom.. . Ide,, 
Cmsarihiis,, p» ®>T3> 
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hold : the expences of luxury were applied to 
those of ambition, and a useless train of seven „ * 

thousand falconers was either dismissed from his 
service, or enlisted in his troops. In the first sum- 
mer of his reign, he visited with an army the Asiatic 
provinces ; but after humbling the pride, Maho- 
met accepted the submission, of the Caramanian, 
that he might not be diverted by the smallest ob- 
stacle from the execution of his great design.^ 

The mahometan, and more especially the H®stne in- 

tentionsof 

lurkish, casuists have pronounced that no pro- Mahomet, 
mise can hind the faithful#against the interest^' 
and duty of their religion ; and that the sultan 
may abrogate his own treaties and those of his 
predecessors. The justice and magnanimity of A- 
murath had scorned this immoral privilege ; but 
his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop 
from ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation 
and deceit. Peace was on Lis lips, while war was 
in his heart ; he incessantly sighed for the posses- 
sion of Constantinople; and the Greeks, by their 
own indiscretion, afforded the first pretence of the 
fatal rupture.* Instead of labouring to be for- 

^ See the accession of Mahomet ii in Ducas (c. 33), Phranza <1. i, 
c\ 33, L iil, c. 2), Chalcocondyles (i. \ii, p. 199), and Cantemir 
p. 9G). 

^ Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe, tliiifc 
except the short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not been 
able to obtain any Turkish account of this conquest ; such an account 
as we possess of the siege of Hhodes by Solixnan n (IMemolres de 
pAcademio des Inscriptions, tom, xxvi, p. 723-769). I must, there- 
fore, depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices* In some degree, are 
subdued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas 
(c, 34-4>2), Fhramza (L iii, c. 7-20), Chalcocondyies (L viii, p. 201- 
' - ' 214), 
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CHAP, g'otten, their ambassadors pursued Lis camp, to dc- 
mand the payment, and even the increase, ci' their 
annual stipend: the divan was importuned Ly their 
complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the 
Christians, was constrained to deliver the sense of 
his brethren. “ Ye foolish and miserable Ro- 
“ man.s,” said Calil, “ wc know your devices, and 
“ ye are ignorant of your own danger ! the scru- 
“ pulous Amurath is no more ; bis throne is oc- 
“ ciipiied by a young conc|ueror, whom no laws 
“ can bind, and no obstacles can resist; and if 
“ you escape from 14s bands, give praise to the 
“ divine clemency, Avhicb yet delays the chastise- 
“ ment of your sins. Why do ye seek to affright 
“ us by vain and indirect menaces ? Release the 
“ fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan of Romania ; 
“ call the Hungarians from beyond the Danube ; 
“ arm against us the nations of the West; and 
“ be assured that you will only provoke and pre- 
“ cipitate your ruin.” But if the fears of the 
ambassadors were alarmed by the stern language 
of the vizir, they were soothed by the courteous 
audience and fiiendly speeches of the Ottoman 

214), and Leonardus- Cluensis (Historia C. P. a Tiirco expugnatse-, 
Nai*iinbergba 2 , 1544, in quarto, twenty leaves). The last of these 
narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed, in the isle of 
Chios, the 16th of August 14'53, only seventy-nine days after the loss 
of the city, and in the first confusion .of ideas and passions. Some hints 
may be added from an epistle of cardinal Isidore (in Farraglne licruni 
Turcicarum, ad calcem Chalcocondyl. Clauseri, Basil, 1556j to pope 
Nicholas v, and a tract of Theodosius Zygomaia, which he addressed 
m the year 1581 to Martin Crusius (Turco Gra'cia, L i, p. 'T4-.08» 
Basil, 1584). The various facts and materials are brieliy, though cri« 
ticaily, reviewed by Spohdanus (a. ». 1453, No/ 1-27). The hearsay 
.relations of Monstrelet.and the distant Lati-us, I shall take leave W 
disregard. 
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prince; and Mahomet assured them that, on his chap. 

’ .return to A drianople, he would redress the grie'F- 
■ aiiceSj and consult the true interest, of the Grreeks* ' 

No sooner had he repassed the Hellespont, than 
lie issued a mandate to suppress their pension, 
and to expel their officers from the banks of the 
Strymon: in this measure he betrayed an hostile 
mind ; and the second order announced, and in 
some degree commenced, the siege of Constan- 
tinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an 
Asiatic fortress had formerly been raised by his 
grandfather: in the opposite situation, on the Eu- 
ropean side, he resolved to erect a more formidable 
castle; and a thousand masons were commanded 
to assemble in the spring on a spot named Asoma- 
ton, about five miles from the Greek metropolis."' 
Persuasion is the resource of the feeble; and the 
feeble can seldom persuade : the ambassadors of 
the emperor attempted, without success, to divert 
Mahomet from the execution of his design. They 
represented that his grandfather had solicited the 
permission of JManuel to build a castle on his own 
territories; but that this double fortification, which 
would command the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations ; to intercept 
the Latins %vho traded in the Black sea, and per- 
haps to annihilate the subsistence of the city. “I 
“ form no enterprise,” replied the perfidious sul- 

The sitnation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus® 
are best learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, h ii, c. iS)® 

Lcundivlus (Pandect, p. 415;, and Tournefort (Voyage dans ie Lc» 
vant, tom. ii, lettre xv, p. 443, 444; ; but I must regret the map, or 
plan, which Tournefort sent to the French mini.ster of the marine 
The reader may turn b^ck to voh iji, clt. 17* of tlds history. 
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tan, “ against tlie city; but the empire of Con- 
“ stantinople is measured by her walls. Have 
“ you forgot the distress to which my father was 
“ reduced, when you formed a league with the 
“ Hungarians ; when they invaded our country 
“ by land, mid the Hellespont was occupied by 
“ the French gallies ? Amurath was compelled 
“to force the passage of the Bosphorus; and 
“ your strength was not equal to your malevo~ 
“ lence. I was then a child at Adrianople ; the 
“ Moslems trembled ; and, for a while, the ga- 
“ hours'^ insulted our. disgrace. But when my 
“ father had triumphed in the field of Warna, he 
“ vowed to erect a fort on the western shore, and 
“ that vow it is my duty to accomplish. Have 
“ ye the rightj have ye the power, to controul 
“my actions on my own ground? For that 
“ ground is my Own : as far as the shores of the 
“ Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
“ Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return, 
“ and inform your king, that the present Otto- 
“ man is far dilFerent from his predecessors ; that 
“ his resolutions surpass their wishes ; and that 
“ he performs more than they could resolve. Re- 
“ turn in safety — but the next who delivers a 
“ similar message may expect to be flayed alive." 
After this declaration, Constantine, the first of 

® The opprobrious name -which the Turks bestow on the IniMels Is 
expressed by Ducas, and giaour by Leunclavius and the mo- 

derns. The former term is derived by Bucange (Gioss. Grsec. tom. i* 
p, 530) iVom in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as denoting a 

trogrude motion from the faith. But, alas ! gahonr Is no more than 
gkkr, which was transferred from the Persian to the Turkish kn«> 
gufige, from the worshippers of §re to those of the crucifix {d’Her« 
helot, Omatr'p* 375)# ■ . $ 
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the Greeks in spirit as in rank,® had determined chap. 

* IjXVIIT 

to unsheath the sword, and to resist the approach 
and establishment of the Turks on the Bospho- 
rus. He was disarmed by the advice of bis civil 
and ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended a 
system less generous, and even less prudent, than 
his own, to approve their patience and long-suf- 
fering, to brand the Ottoman with the name and 
guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on chance 
and time for their own safety, and the destruc- 
tion of a fort, which could not long be main- 
tained in the neigiibourhood of a great and po- 
pulous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of 
the wise and the hopes of the credulous, the 
winter rolled away; the proper business of each 
man, and ciich hour, was postponed; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the impending 
danger, till the arrival of the spring, and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are He bnuas 
seldom disobeyed. On the twenty-sixth of March, 
the appointed spot of Asomaton was covered with 
an active swarm of Turkish artificers; and theMaich. 
materials by sea and land were diligently trans- 
ported from Europe and Asia.** The lime had 

® Fhrauaa does justice to Ms master’s sense and courage. Callidi- 
tatem hominia non ignoras impcrator prior anna movere constituit,, 
and stigmatises the fully of the cum sadri turn profani proceres, which 
he had heard^ amentes spe vani, pasci. Ducus was not a privy* 
',coimge.ll'or..v-' . ■ . ■■ ■ . . . 

Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Annals 
CCantemir, p. 9T) revived the foolish tale4)f the ox’s hide, and Dido’s 
stratagem In the foundation of Carthage* These mtuU (unless we 
mre swayed by an antichristian prejudice)' are far less valuable than 
the Greek Hstorlans* ‘ . ■ 
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cha p. been burnt in Cataphrygia ; the timber was cut 
Lxviii. jjj ^|jg T;,roo,js of Heraclea and Nicomedia ; 
and the stones were dug from the Anatolian 
quarries. Each of the thousand masons was 
assisted by two workmen; and a measure of 
I- two cubits was marked for their daily task. The 

fortress’ Was built in a triangular form ; each 
angle was flanked by a strong and massy tower ; 
one on the declivity of the hill, two along the 
sea-shore; a thickness of twenty-two feet was 
assigned for the walls, thirty for the towers ; 
and the whole building was covei’ed with a solid 
, platform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and 
directed the work with indefatigable ardour : 
his three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing 
their respective towers ; the zeal of the cadhis 
emulated that of the janizaries ; the meanest 
labour was ennobled by the service of God and 
the sultan ; and the diligence of the multitude 
was quickened by the eye of a despot, whose 
smile was the hope of fortune, and whose frown 
was the messenger of death. The Greek em- 
peror beheld, with terror, the irresistible pro- 
gress of the work; and vainly strove, by flat- 
tery and gifts, to assuage an implacable foe, 
who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest 
occasion of a quarrel. Such occasions must soon 
and inevitably be found. The ruins of stately 
churches, and even the marble columns which had 
been consecrated to St. Michael the archangel, 

^ In the dimensions of , tliis fortress, the old castle of Europe,, 
Phranjsa does not ex:ac% agree with Chalcocondyles, whose desenp'' 
lion has been verified on the spot by his editor Leimclavlus* 
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wa’e employed without stample by the profane c hap. 
and rapacious Bldslems'; End some Christians, 
who presumed to^ oppose the mnovai, received 
from their hands t3ife crown of martyrdom^ Con- 
stantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harvests of his subjects ; the guard 
■ was fixed ; but their first order was to allow free 
pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, 
and to defend their brethren if they should be 
molested by the natives. The retinue of an Otto- 
man chief had left their horses to pass the night 
among the ripe corn ; the damage was felt ; the 
insult was resented ; and several of both nations 
were slain in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet 
listened with joy to the complaint ; and a detach- 
ment was commanded to exterminate the guilty 
village : the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent 
and unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the 
soldiers. Till this provocation, Constantinople The Tur&- 
had been open to the visits of commerce and cu- june'y’ 
riosity : on the first alarm, the gates were shut ; 
but the emperor, still anxious for peace, released 
on the third day his Turkish captives ;*■ and ex- 
pressed, in a last messh^b,' the fi^^ttt res^nation 
of a Christian and a soidfe". " Sinfte neither 
“oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
“ peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, “ your 
“ impious warfare. My trust is in God alone : 

“ if it should please him to mollify your heart, I 
“ shall rejoice in the happy change ; if he delivers 

^ Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious of his in* 
exorable rigour, that they begged to-iose their heads i». th<? city unjesS 
tiiey could return before sunset. 
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CHAP. “ the city into your hands, I submit without a 
Lxvni. „ j^nurjjiui. yg jjoly will. But until the Judge 
“ of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is 
“ my duty to live and die in the defence of my 
“ people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decisive : his fortifications were completed ; and 
Sept. 1 5 before his departure for Adrianople, he stationed • 
a vigilant Aga and four hundred janizaries to 
levy a tribute of the ships of every nation that 
should pass within the reach of their cannon. A 
Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk Y.dth a single 
bullet. The master and thirty sailors escaped in 
the boat ; but they were dragged in chains to the 
porie the chief was impaled ; his companions 
were beheaded ; and the historian Diicp.s® beheld, 
at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the wiki 
lieasts. The siege of Constantinojile was deferred 
tili the ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman army 
marched into the Morea to divert the force of the 
A. D. itss, brothers of Constantine. At this era of calami- 
•Tan. IT. ^y, 0116 of tlicsc princcs, the despot Thomas, was 
blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son ; “ the 
“ last heir,” says the plaintive Phrr.nza, “ of llie 
“ last spark of the Roman empire.”* 

Propara- " The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious 
tioiw for and sleepless winter: the former ■were kept awake 

the siege of ' . ■*' 

conwtuuti- by their fears, the latter, by their hopes ; both by 

Jiople. * '■ 

* Ducas, c. US. Phranza (I. iii, c. 3)j who had sailed in his vessolj 
commemorates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

^ Auctiun est Falaeologorum genus, et imperii successors parva?{[ue 
Romanorum scintiilai haeres natus, Andreas, &c. (Fiiraiizu, I iii, 

7]. The strong expression was inspired by his feelings. 
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the preparations of defence and attack; and the chap. 
two emperors, who had the most to lose or to 
gain, were the most deeply affected by the nation- a. d. ii js, 
al sentiment. In Mahomet, that sentiment 
inflamed by the ardour of his youth and temper; April, 
he amused his leisure with building' at Adriano- 
’ pie" the lofty palace of .Tehan Numa (the watch- 
tower of the world) ; but his serious thoughts 
were irrevocably bent on the concpiest of the city 
of Cmsar, At the dead of night, about the second 
watcli, he started from his bed, and commanded 
the instant attendance of his prime vizir. The 
message, the hour, the prince, and his own situa- 
tion, alarmed the guilty conscience of Calil Basha; 

•jvho had possessed the confidence, and advised 
the restoration, of Amurath. On the accession 
of the son, the vizir was confirmed in his office 
and the appearances of favour; but the veteran 
statesman was not insensible that he trode on a 
thin and slippery ice, which might break under 
his footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss. His 
friendship for the Christians, which might be in- 
nocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of Gabour Qrtachi, or foster., 
lirother of the infidels and his avarice enter- 
tained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 
ivliich was detected and punished after the com 

« Cantcmir, p. 97, 98. The sultaii was either doubtful of his con- 
quest, or ignorant or the superior merits of Constantinople. A city «r 
u kingdom may sometimes be ruined by the imperial fortune of their 
.sovereign. 

^ by the president Cousin, is translated pcre nourricierj, 

Hiost correctly indeed from the Latin version ; but in hi* haste, he 
has overlooked the note by which Ismael i^oillafcid (ad Ducam, c- 3^1 
•aeknowledges rectifies his own error. 

0 ^ 


the decline and fall 

elusion of the war. On receiving the royal man- 
date, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, his 
wife and children; filled a cup with pieces of gold, 
hastened to the palace,, adored the sultan, and 
offered, according to the Oriental custom, the 
slight tribute of his duty and gratitude/ “ It is 
" not my wish,” said Mahomet, “ to resume my 
“ gifts, but rather to heap and multiply them on 
" thy head. In my tain I ask a present far more 
valuable and important ; — Constantinople.” 
As soon as the vizir had recovered from his sur- 
pi-ise, “ the same God,” said he, “ who has al- 
ready given thee so large a portion of the Ro- 
“ man empire, will not deny the remnant, and 
“ the capital. His providence, and thy power, 
“ assure thy Success ; and myself, with the rest 
of thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives 
« and fortunes.” “ Lala,”* (or perceptor), con- 
tinued the sultan,* “ do you see this pillow ? all 
" the night, in my agitation, I have pulled it on 
one side and on the other ; I have risen from my 
“ bed, again have I lain down ; yet sleep has 
“ not visited these weary eyes, feeware of the 
“ gold and silver of the Romans : in arms we 

y The Oriental custom of never appearing without gifts before a so™ 
vei'-eign or a superior is of high antiquity, and seems analogous with 
the idea of sacrifice, still more ancient and universal. See the exam- 
ples of speh Persian gifts, ,J51ian, Hist. Var. I. i, c. 31, 32, 33. 

» The Lda of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34), arujl the Tata of the 
Greeks (Bucas, e, 35), are derived from the natural language of chil- 
dren; and it may be observed, that all such primitive words v/hich de- 
note their parents, are the simple repetition of one syllable, composed 
of a labial or dental consonant and an open vowel (des Brosses, Me» 
cliantoe des igngues, torn* h p« 23i*<»24T). 
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are superior.; and with the aid of God, and chap. 
" the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily ^ ' 
« become masters of Constantinople.” To sound 
the disposition of his soldiers,, he often wandered 
through the streets alone, and in disguise ; and it 
was fatal to discover the sultan, whenjhe wished 
to escape from the vulgar eye. ,His hours were 
spent in delineating the plan of the hostile city ; 
in debating with his generals and engineers on 
what spot he should erect his batteries ; on which 
side he should assault the walls ; where he should 
spring his mines ; to what place he should apply 
his scaling-ladders : ar^ the exercises of the day 
repeated and proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he stu- The great 
died with peculiar care the recent and tremen- Mahomet; 
dous discovery of the Latins ; and his artillery 
surpassed whatever had yet appearedinthe world. 

A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had been almost starved in the Greek service, de- 
serted to the Moslems, and was liberally enter = 
tained by theTurkish sultan. Mahomet was satis- 
fied with the answer to his first question, which 
he eagerly pressed on the artist. ‘' Am I able to 
“ cast a cannon capable of throwing a ball or 
“ stone of sufiicient size to batter the walls of 
“ Constantinople ?” “ I am not ignorant of their 
“ strength; but were they more solid than those 
“ of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of su- 
“ perior power : the position and management of 
“ that engine must be left to your engineers.” 

On this assurance, a foupdery was established at 
Adrianople ; the metal was prepared ; and at the 
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fehd of three months. Urban produced a piece of 
brass ordnance of stupendous, and almost in- 
credible, magnitude i a tneasui-e of twelve palms 
is assigned to the bore ; and the stone bullet 
weighed above six hundred pounds." A vacant 
place before the new palace was chosen for the first 
experiment ; but to prevent the sudden and mis- 
chievous effects of astonishment and fear, a pro- 
clamation was issued, that the cannon would be 
discharged the ensuing day. The explosion was 
felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs ; 
the ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven 
above a mile ; and on the spot where it fell, it 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For 
the conveyance of this destructive engine, a frame 
br carriage of thirty waggons was linked together, 
and drawn along by a team of sixty oxen : two 
hundred men on both sides were stationed to 
poise or support the roUing weight ; two hundred 
land fifty workmen marched before to smooth 
the way and repair the bridges ; and near two 
months were employed in a laborious journey of 
One hundred and fifty miles. A lively philo- 
sopher’^ derides on this occasion the credulity 
Sf.the Grreeks, and observes, with much reason, 

^ The Aiiic weighed al?oui sixty minsc, or avoirdlijKnspound;^ 
(see Hooper on] Ancient >Veights, Measure?, but among the 

inodorn Greeks, that classic appellation was extended to a weight of 
one hundred, or one hundred and twehty-ftvb poUnds (Ducange 
■;^.(sivrovy Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone of the accoml. 
cannon t I.apidem, qui palmis undecim ex irieis ambibat in gyro. 

See Voltaire {Hist. Generale, c. 'XcH p* 294<, 205). He was am» 
'bilious of universal monarchy ^ and the poet frequently aspires t'"' 
the name and style of an astronomer, a cbeiiiist, fc 
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that we sliould alvpays distrast the exasperations chap. 
of a vanouished people. He calculates, that a " 
ball, even of two hundred pounds, would require 
a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of pow- 
der ; and that the stroke would be feeble and im- 
potent, since not a fifteenth part of the mass could 
be inflamed at the same moment. A stranger 
as I am to the art of destraction, I can discern 
that the modern improvements of artillery prefer 
the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; 
the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even 
the consequence, of a single explosion. Yet I 
dare not reject the positive and unanimous evi- 
dence of contemporary writers ; nor can it seem 
improbable, that the first artists, in their rude 
and ambitious efforts, should have transgressed 
the standard of moderation. A Turkish cannon, 
more enormoustban thatof Mahomet, still guards 
the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and if the use 
be inconvenient, it has been found on a late trial 
that the effect was far from contemptible. A 
striae bullet of eleven hundred pounds weight was 
once discharged with three hundred 'and thirty 
pounds of powder ; at the distance of six hundred 
yards, it shivered into three rocky fragments, 
traversed the strait, and leaving the waters in 
a foam, again rose and bounded against the op- 
posite hill.' 

® The Baron de Tott (tom. Hi, p. 85^89), who; fortified the Darda- 
nelles against the Hiissians, describes in a lively, and evemcomic, 
strain his own prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. Bui; 
that adventurous traveller does not possess the art of gaining oiir^on. . 

Hdeiice* 
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CHAP. "WfeUe Mahomet threatened the capita of the 
_ Bast, the Greek emperqr implored with .fervent 
Mahomet prayers the assistance of earth and heaven. .But 
the siege of the, invisible powers were deaf to hjs supplica- 
nop!e,*°**" tions; and Christendom beheld with indifference 
a. D, 14 . 53 , the fall of Constantinople, while she derived at 
least some promise, of supply fromdhe jealous and 
temporal policy, of .the sultan of .Egypt. Some 
states were too weak, and others too. remote ;,by 
some the danger was considered as imaginary, by 
, others as inevitable : the Western princes were 
involved in their endless and domestic quarrels ; 
and the Roman pontiff rvas exasperated by^the 
falsehood or obstinac}i*of thej Greeks. Instead, of 
employing in their favour the arms and treasures 
of Italy, Nicholas the (fifth had foretold their ap- 
^proaching.ruin ; and. his honour was. engaged in 
. the accomplishment of. Jus pro^ecy. Perhaps he 
•was-iSoftened by thei last, extremity of j their dis- 
1 tress ; but his compasaonwas tardy ; his efforts 
.were faint and unavailing ; and Constantinople 
had fallen, before the squadrons of Genoa andy e- 
nice could sail from their harbours.'* Even the 
princes of the Morea and of the Greek islands 
affected a cold neutrality ; the Genoese colony of 
Galatia negociatedaprivate treaty; and the sultan 
■ indulged, them in- the delusive hope, that by his 
clemency they might survive the ruin of the em- 

Non audivit, indJgnum duce^is, says the honest Antoninus ; but 
ks tbe Roman court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, tve find the 
more courtly expression of Platina, in animo fuisse pontiiici juvare 
Graecos, and the. positive assertion ot -MxiQSLB Sylvius^ striictam clas^ 

• sera, See* (Spond. a. HdSy No* 3). 
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j)ire. A plebeian ,cro|Pd, some Byzantine 
^ nobles, basely withdrew from the. danger of their 
countijy ; apd*t|)je ^yari<?e;Pf ithe rieh denied the 
emperor, ^d.ifes(^'yed I for dfeO rTijrks, tbe secret 
treasures: whiphraight haye raided in their defence 
whole armies of merceparies.® OJheimdigent and 
solitaryprince prepared howeyer to sustain his for- 
midable adversary; but, if his courage. jvere equal 
to the peril, his strength was inadequate to the 
contest, In . the beginning of the spring, the 
Turkish, yanguard-swept the towns and villages 
asjfar as tlte, gates of. Constantinople s submission 
was spared, and protected ; .whafcever.prosumed. to 
resist was exterminated wfdh fire ard. awoid.'‘The 
Greek places on the Black sea) Mesembria, 
dehelojup) and .Bizon, ..snrrendered on the.first 
summons ; Selybria alone deserved tJie honours 
of a siege or blockade ; and the, bold inhabitants, 
while they were invested by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the opposite coast of, Cyzicus, and 
sold their captiros Jn the . public market. But 
on the .approach of Mahometikhnself. all. was. si- 
lent and prostrate : he- first j halted .at the distance 
of ! five miles ; ..and fiicpr I’sthent!)? advancing ^ in 
battle array, planted; hefoJie, the .fat© of St.sKo- 
manus the imperial standard ; and, on the sixth 

Antonin, in Frocm.— rEpist. Cardinal* Isidor. apud Spondanum j 
and Br* Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this 
characteristic circumstance. 

. The groaning Greeks dig np the go|den ca:y<^ns, 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages ; 

That wealth which, grafted to t^eir. weepf^ig pvincej 
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Forces of 
the Turks 


day of April, formed the memorable siege of 
Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the 
' right and left from the Propontis to the harbour : 
the janizaries in the front were stationed before 
the sultan’s tent; the Ottoman line was covered, 
by a deep entrenchment; and a subordinate army 
inclosed the suburb of Galata, and watched the 
doubtful faith of the Genoese. The inquisitive 
Philelphus, who resided in Greece about thirty 
years before the siege, is confident, that all the 
Turkish forces, of any name or value, could not 
exceed the number of sixty thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot ; and he upbraids the pusih 
lanimity of the nations, who had tamely yielded 
to a handful of barbarians. Such indeed might 
be the regular establishment of the capiculi/ the 
troops of4hie porte,*who marched with the prince, 
vgrf. iStel his royal 'treasury. But the 

Imshawa^ lh^tteif'r^p^etiv^ governments, main- 
tained "or levied 'a provincial militia ; many -lands 
were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the 
soiind of the holy trnmpet invited a swarm of 
hungi’y and fearless fanatics, who might contri- 
bute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a first 
attack to blunt the swords, of the Christians. The 
whole mass of the Turkish powers is magnified by 

^ The palatine troops arc Myled the provincials, Se.raicull > 

and xnost of the names and institutions "of the Turkish militia existed, 
hefore the Canon N'amek of Soliman n, from which and his own ex-- 
perience, count Marsigii has composed his military atatc of the OUo« 
.man ..empire* . 
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iDucas, Chalcocondyles, &rid Leonard of Chios, to chap. 
* the amount of three ov four hundred thousand 
men ; but Phranza was a less remote and more 
accurate judge ; and his precise definition of two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand does not ex- 
- ceed the measure of experience and probability t® 

The navj- of the besiegers was less formidable ; 
the Pi'opontis was overspread with three hundred 
and twenty sail; but of these no moi'e than 
eighteen could be rated as gallies of war ; and 
the far greater part must be degraded to the con- 
dition of storeships and transports, which poured 
into the camp fresh supplies of men, ammunition, 
and provisions. In her last decay, Constantinople ‘he 
was still peopled with more than an hundred ’ 
thousand inhabitants; butthese numbers are found 
in the accounts, not of war, but of captivity ; 
and they mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, 
of ivomen, and of men devoid of that spirit wdiich 
even women have sometimes exerted for the com- 
mon safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, 
the reluctance of subjects to serve on a distant 
frontier, at the will of a tyrant^; but the man 
wdio dares not expose his life in’ the defence of his 
diiklren and his property hi^ lost in society the 
first mid most active energies of nature. By the 
emperor’s command, a particular inquiry had 
been made through the streets and houses, how- 

h' The observation of Philelphus is approved by Ciispinian in the 
year 1508 (de Ctesaribus, in Epilog, dc Militi" Turcic.^, 69T;. Mar- 
tsigli proves that the etFective armies of the Turks are much U-ss 
mimwouB than they appear^ In the army that besieged Constant 
kinoplcj Leonardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15,000 jamzariesA 
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CHAP, m^ny Df the citizens, or even of the monks, 
were able and willing to bear arms for their - 
country. The lists were intrusted to Phranza 
and, after a diligent addition, he informed his 
master, with grief and surprise, that the national 
defence was reduced to four thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy Romans. Bet-ween Constantine 
and his faithful, minister, (this comfortless secret 
was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion of 
shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city bands. They deriv- 
ed some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of .John Justinia- 
ni, a noble Genoese : a liberal donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries ; and a princely re- 
compence, . the isle of Lemnos, was promised to 
the valour and victory of their chief. A strong 
chain was drawn across the mouth of the har- 
jBonr '• it. was supportedjby some Greek Ita- 
lian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the 
ships of every Christian nation, that successively 
arrived from Candia and the Black sea, were de- 
tained for the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. .Europe and Asia were open to the be« 
siegms ; , but the strength and provisions of the 

^ Ego, cidem (Imp,) tabellas oxtribui non absque dolore ct moesti* 
tia, inansitque apud nos duos aliis occultus nuineriis (Phranza, L 

S)* V/ifch somd?’ indulgence for national prejudices, we cannot de« 
sire a moie authentic witness:! not only of public facts, but of private 
coimsels® 
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‘ Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could CH Ay. 

: • they indulge the expectation of any foreign suc-^ '"^ ^ 

cour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their Faiseunion 
swords in the resolution of death or conquest • churches. 
The primitive Christians might have embraced 
I ■ each other, and awaited in patience and charity 

the stroke of martyrdom ; but the Greeks of 
Constantinople were animated only by the spirit 
of religion, and that spirit was productive only 
of animosity and discord. Before his death, the 
emperor John Palmologus had renounced the un- 
popular measure of an union with the Latins ; 
nor was the idea revived, till the distress of his 
brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flat- 
tery and dissimulation.* With the demand of 

* temporal aid, his ambassadors weTe instructed to 
mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience: his 

j neglect of the church was excused by the urgent 
cares of the state ; and his orthodox wishes soli- 
i cited the presence of a Roman legate. The Va- 

j tican had been too often deluded ; yet the signs of 

! repentance could not decently be overlooked ; a 

I legate was more easily granted than an army ; 

: and about six months before the final destruction, 

the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that 
: • character with a retinue of priests and soldiers. 

The emperor saluted him as a friend and father; 

* respectfully listened to his public and private ser- 

i 

i 

'* In Spondanus, the narrative of theunien is not only partial, but 
Imperfect. The bishop of Paliniers died in 164^, and the history of 

* Bucas, which represents these scenes (c. 3d, 37) with such truth an 4 

f spirit, was xiot printed tiU the year 
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^c^p. mons; and with the most obsequious of the clergy 
xx...m uu-‘ laymen subscribed the act of union, as it had 
been ratified in the council of Florence. On the 
twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 
church of St, Sophia, joined in the communion 
of sacrifice and prayer ; and the names of the 
two pontiffs were solemnly commemorated ; the 
names of Nicholas the fifth, the vicar of Christ, 
and of the patriarch Gregory, who had been 
driven into exile by a rebellious people. 

dress and langxiagc of the Latin priest 
i officiated at the altar were an object of 

' scandal ; and it was observed with hoiTor, that 
he consecrated a cake or wafer of unlmvened 
i | bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the 

i sacrament. A national historian acknowledges 

t with a blush, that none of his countrymen, not 

I ‘ the emperor himself, were sincere in this occa- 

sional conformity .J Their hasty and uncondii 
tional submission was palliated by a promise of 
f future revisal ; but the best, or the worst, of 

? their excuses was the confession of their own per- 

I jary. When they were pressed by the reproaches 

I of their honest brethren, “ Have patience,” they 

whispered, “ have patience till God shall have 
delivered the city from the great dragon who 
i " seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive 

1 “ whether we are truly reconciled with the Azy- 

I " mites.” But patience is not the attribute of 

^ Fbraiixa, one of the conformmg Greeks, acknowledges that the 
measure was adopted only propter spem auxilii : he affirms with 

I pleasure, that those who refused to perform their devotions in St,t 

fe'ophia, extfa culpam et in pace essent (I. iiij c, 

• i ■ ' 
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,z«al ; nor can the arts of a court be adapted to 
the freedom and violence of popular enthuMiasm. 

' From the dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of 
either sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds 
to the cell of the monk Gennadius,’ to consult 
the oracle of the church. The holy man was 
invisible ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep 
meditation or divine rapture: but he had exposed 
on the door of his cell a speaking tablet ; and 
they successively withdrew, after reading these 
tremendous words : “ O miserable Romans, why 
“ will ye abandon the truth ; and why, instead 
“ of confiding in God, will ye put your trust in 
“ the Italians ? In losing your faith, you will 
“ lose your city. Have mercy on me, O L ord ! 
“ I protest in thy presence, that I am innocent 
“ of the crime. O miserable Romans, consider, 

pause, and repent. At the same moment that 
“ you renounce the religion of your fathers, by 
“ embracing impiety, you submit to a foreign 
“ servitude.” According to the advice of Gen- 
nadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angels, 
and as proud as da-mons, rejected the act of union, 
and abjured all communion with tlie present and 
future associates of the Latins; and their example 
was applauded and imitated by the greatest part 

^ His primitive and scenlar name was George Sclioku’ius, which he 
changed for that of Cennadius, either when he became a monk or a 
patriarch* His defence, at Florence, of the .same union which he so 
furiously attacketl at Con.stantinople, has tempted Leo Allatlus ',Dia- 
trib. dc Georgiis, in Fabric. Bibiiot. €ra‘C. tom. x, p. 760«7S(?) to 
divide him into two men ; but : Renaiidot (p. S-t-S-iiSS) has restored, 
^ht* identity of his person ainl the duplicity of his charadlcr. 
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1^'mi clergy and people. From the monastery^ 

the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the ta- 
verns ; drank confusion to the slaves of the pope; 
emptied theif glasses in honour of the image of 
the holy virgin ; and besought her to defend^ 
against Mahomet, the city which she had for- 
merly saved from GhbSi^esahd the Chagan. In' 
the double mto:^icatiom of zeal aM '(Vine, they 
valiantly exclaimed, “ What occasion have we for 
“ sufcconr, or uni(in, or Latins ? far from us be 
“ the Worship of the Azymites !” During the 
W inter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; 
and the season of lent, the approach of easteCji 
instead of breathing charity and loVe, served 
only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinized and alarmed 
the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance #aS impo»ed‘oil those who hM^ received 
the communion from st priest; who Hdfl given. an 
express or tacit cotisent to the union. His ser- 
vice at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony : they 
forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the virtue of 
the sacerdotal character ; nor was it lawful, even 
in clanger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers or absolution. No sooner had the 
church of St. Sophia been polluted by the La- 
tin sacrifice, than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy 
and people ; and a vast and gloomy silence pre- 
vailed in that venerable dome, which had so often 
smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with in- 
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numerable lights, and resounded with the voice of chap. 
prayer and thanksgiving. The Latins were the 
most odious of heretics and infidels; and the first 
minister of the empire, the great duke, was heard 
to declare, that he had rather behold in Constan- 
tinople the turban of Mahomet, than the pope’s 
tiara or a cardinal’s hat.” A sentimentso unwor- 
thy of Christians and patriots, was familiar and 
fatal to the Greeks : the emperor was deprived 
of the affection and support of his subjects ; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified by resigna- 
tion to the divine decree, or the visionary hope 
of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Siege of 
Constantinople, the two sides along the sea werCnopie^^p’” 
made inaccessible to an enemy ; the Propontis by 
nature, and the harbour by art. Between the two4.’D. i4S3, 
%vaters, the basis of the triangle, the land side wasMay^g^ 
pi’otected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of 
the depth of one hundred feet. Against this line 
of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-witness, 
prolongs to the measure of six miles,“ the Otto- 
mans directed their principal attack; and the 
emperor, after distributing the seiwice and com- 
mand of the most perilous stations, undertook the 
defence of the external wall. In the first days of 
the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 

^ xccXv^r^cC) JTQay be fairly translated, a cardinal’s bat:. 

The difference of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the .schism. 

® We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest mea- 
sure which is preserved in the wersts of Kussia, of 5 17 French tokes^ 
and of 104 three-fifths to a degree. The six miles of Phranza do not 
exceed four English miles (d’Anville, Mesures Itinerairesjp. 
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■CHAP, ditch, or sallied into the field ; but they soon dis„ 

covered that, in the proportion of their numbers, ^ 

one Christian was of more value than twenty 
Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, they were 
prudently content to maintain the rampart with 
their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was in- 
deed pusillanimous and base ; but the last Con- 
stantine deserves the name of a hero : his noble 
band of volunteers was inspired with Roman vir- 
# 91 tue ; and the foreign auxiliaries supported the 

honour of the Western chivalry. The incessant 
vollies of lances and arrows were accompanied 
with the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small arms dis- 
charged at the same time either five, or even ten, 
balls of lead, of the size of a walnut ; and, accord- 
ing to the closeness of the ranks and the force of 
the powder, several breastplates and bodies were 
transpierced by the same shot. But the Turkish 
approaches were soon sunk in trenches, or coi'ered 
with ruins. Each day added to the science of the 
Christians ; but their inadequate stock of gun- 
powder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance was not powerful, either in size 
or number ; and if they possessed some heavy 
cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, 

- lest the aged structure should be shaken and over- 
thrown by the explosion.® The same destructive 

® At Indies doctloreg nostd fact! paraverc contra liostes macbina* 
meata^ qua tamen avare dabantur. Fnlvis erat nitri modicaexlgua • 
t€la inodlca ; bombardte, $i'aderant mcommoditate loci prlmBm hosteg 
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secret had been revealed to the Bloslems ; by chap. 
whom it was employed with the superior energy of ' 

zealj, I’iches, and despotism. The great cannon 
of Mahomet has been separately noticed ; an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the 
times : but that enormous engine was flanked by 
two fellows almost of equal magnitude the long 
order of the Turkish artilleiy was pointed against 
the walls: fourteen batteries thundered at once 
on the most accessible places ; and of one of these 
it is ambiguously expressed, that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it dis- 
charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet, in 
the power and activity of the sultan, we may dis- 
cern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments, the great can- 
non could be loaded and fired no more than seven 
times in one day.’ The heated metal unfortu- 
nately burst ; several workmen were destroyed ; 
and the skill of ah artist was admired who be- 
thought himself of preventing the danger and the 
accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, in- 
to the mouth of the cannon. 

offenderc maceriebus alveisque teclos ndn poterant. Namsiquae mag- 
nai eraiit, dc inarus concutereter nostei*, quiescebant. This pas<» 
sage of Leonardus Chicnsi* i.s curious and imjjortant. 

S’ According to CbalcocondyJos and Pliranza, the great cannon bursty 
an accident: which, according to Bucas, was 3 :>revented bj the artist’;^ 
skill. It Is evident they do not speak of the same gun* 

^ Near an hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the 
French and English fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 800 shot 
In an engagement of two hours (Memoires de Martin du Bellay, L x, 
in the CAIectlon Generales tom* xxij p. 239). 
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Svin random shots were productive of more 

sound than effect ; and it was by the advice of a 

Attack and Christian- that the enarineers were tauffht to level 

defence. ® . ° 

their aim against the two opposite sides of the sa- 
lient angles of a bastion. However imperfeGt, the 
weight and repetition of the fire made some im- 
pression on the walls ; and the Turks, pushing ‘ 
their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted 
to fill the enormous chasm, and to build a road, 
to the assault.'' Innumerable fascines, and hogs- 
heads, and trunks of trees, were heaped on each 
other; and such was tlieiinpetuosityof thethrong, 
that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the precipice, and instantly buried 
under the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch 
was the toil of the besiegers ; to clear away the 
rubbish was the safety of the besieged ; and, after 
a long and bloody conflict, the web that had been 
woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. 
The next resource of Mahomet was the practice 
of mines hut the soil was rocky ; in every a,t- 
tempt, he was stopped and undermined by the 
Christian engineers; nor had the art been yet in- 
vented of replenishing those subterraneous pas- 
sages with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers 
and cities into the air.* A circumstance that dis- 

* I have selected seme cAirious facts, Avitliout .striving to emidate 
the bloody and obstinate eloquence of the abbe de Yertot, in his prolix 
descriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, &c. Bat that agreeable 
lilstodan had a turn for- romance; and as he wrote to please the or- 
Jer, he had adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm and chivalry. 

» The first theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, in a 
MS, of Georgia of Sienna (Tirahoschi, tom. vi, p. i, p 3^4 They 

were 
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tingiiishes the siege of Constantinople, is the re- 
union of the ancient and modern artillery. The 
cannon wei’e intermingled with the mechanical 
engines for casting stones and darts ; the bullet 
and the battering-ram were directed against the 
same walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpowder 
superseded the use of the liquid and unextiuguish- 
able fire. A wooden turret of the largest size was 
advanced on rollers : this portable magazine of 
ammunition and fascines was protected by a three- 
fold covering of buiis hides : incessant vollies 
were securely discliarged from the loop-holes ; in 
the front, three doors were contrived for the alter- 
nate sally and retreat of the soldiers and work- 
men. They ascended by a stair-case to the upper 
platform, and as high as the level of that plat- 
form, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pullies 
to form a bridge, and grapple with the adverse 
rampart. By these various arts of annoyance, 
some as new as they were pernicious tc the Greeks, 
the tower of St. llomanus was at length over- 
turned : after a severe struggle, the Turks were 
repulsed from the breach, and interrupted by 
darkness ; but they trusted, that with the return 
of light they should renew the attack with fresh 
vigour and decisive success. Of this pause of ac- 
tion, this interval of hope, each moment was im- 
proved by the activity of the emperor and .lusti- 
niani, who passed the night on the spot, and 

■^vere first practised at Sarzanella, in 1487 ; lint the honoul* and im- 
provement^ in 1503, is ascribed to Peter of Navarre, who nsed them 
with success in the wars of Italy (Hist* de la Ligue de Cambriiy, tom. 
|i,p. 93-97). 
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CHAP. ur^ed the labours which involved the safety of 
■ the church and city. At the dawn of day, the 
impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment 
and grief, that bis wooden turret had been re- 
duced to ashes: the ditch was cleared and re- 
stored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was a- 
gain strong and entire. He deplored the failure’ 
of his design ; and uttered a profane exclama- 
tion, that the word of the thirty seven thousand 
prophets should not have compelled him to be- 
lieve that such a wmrk, in so short a time, could 
have been accomplished by the infidels. 

Suaour The generosity of the Christian princes was 
of four cold and tardy ; but in the first apiwehension of a 
siege, Constantine hadnegotiated, in the isles of 
the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most 
indispensable supplies. As early as the beginning 
of April, five* great ships, equipped for merchan- 
dise and war, would have sailed from the harbour 
of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the north," One of these ships bore the 
imperial flag ; the remaining four belonged to 
the Genoese; and they were laden with wheat and 
barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above 
all, with soldiers and mariners, for the service of 

^ It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of 
these illustrious vessels; the Jive of Ducas, the Jhur of Fhiaiiiia and 
Leonardus» and the two of Chalcocondyles, must be extended to the 
smaller, or confined to larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one of these 
ships to Frederic in, confounds the emperors of the East and West. 

“ In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and 
geography, the president Cousin detains them at Chios with a souths 
and w^afts them to Constantinople with a north, winda 
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the capital. After a tedioos delay, a gentle 
* breeze, and, on tfie second day, a strong gale 
from the south, carried them through tiie Helles- 
pont and the Propontis: but the city was already 
invested by sea and land ; and the Turkish fleet, 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched 
from shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, 
to intercept, or at least to repel, these bold aux- 
iliaries. The reader who has present to his 
mind the geographical picture of Constantinople, 
will conceive and admire the greatness cf tiie 
spectacle. The five Christian ships continued to 
advance with joyful shouts, and a full press both 
of sails and oars, against an hostile fleet of three 
hundred vessels ; and the rampart, the camp, the 
coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined with in- 
numerable spectators, who anxiously awaited 
the event of this momentous succour. At the 
first view that event could not appear doubtful : 
the superiority of the Moslems was beyond ail 
measure or account ; and, in a calm, their num- 
bers and valour must inevitably have prevailed. 
But their hasty and imperfect navy had been 
created, not by the genius of the people, hut by 
tiie will of the sultan : in the height of their 
prosperity, the Turks have acknowledged, that 
if God had given them the earth, he had lei't the 
sea to tiie infidels and a series of defeats, a 
rapid progress of decay, has established the truth 

^ The perpetiial decay and weakness of, the Turkish navy, may he 
observed in Bycaiit (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 3Tg*~3T8) ; The- 
venot (Voyages, p. U p. S29~242) ; and Tott (Memoires, tom. iji)5 
the last of whom Is always solicitous to amuse and amasse his leadeii', 

P 4 
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Lxvni their modest confession. Except eighteen 

gallies of some force, the rest of their fleet con- f 
sisted of open boats, rudely consti-ucted and awk- 
wardly managed, crowded with troops, and des- 
titute of cannon ; and since courage arises in a 
great measure from the consciousness of strength, 
the bravest of the janizaries might tremble on 
a new element. In the Christian squadron, five 
stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful pilots, 
and manned with the veteransof Italy and Greece, 
long practised in the arts and perils of the sea. 
Their weight was directed to sink or scatter the 
weak obstacles that impeded their passage : their 
artillery swept the waters : their liquid fire was 
poured on the heads of their adversaries, who, 
with the design of boarding, presumed to ap- 
proach them ; and the winds and waves are al- 
ways on the side of the ablest navigators. In this 
conflict, the imperial vessel, which had been al- 
most overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese ; 
but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack,were 
twice repulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet 
himself sat on horseback on the beach, to en- 
courage their valour by his voice and presence, 
by the promise of reward, and by fear, more po- 
tent than the fear of the enemy. The passions of 
his soul, and even the gestures of his body,^ seem- 
ed to imitate the actions of the combatants; and, 
as if he had been the lord of nature, he spurred 
his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into 

y I must confess, that I have before my eyes the living picture 
which Thucydides (L vii, c. 71) has ckawn of the passions and ges« 
lures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbour cjf 
Syracuse* 
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the sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours chap. 
> of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third at- 
tack, more fatal and bloody than the two former; 
and I must repeat, though I cannot credit, the 
evidence of Phranza, who affirms from their own 
mouth, that they lost above twelve thousand men 
in the slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder 
to the shores of Europe and Asia, while the Chris- 
tian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered 
along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored wdth- 
in the chain of the harbour. In the confidence 
of victory, they boasted that the whole Turkish 
power must have yielded to their arms ; but the 
admiral, or captain bashaw, found some consola- 
tion for a painful w ound in his eye, by representing 
that accident as the cause of his defeat. Baltlia 
Ogli was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes ; his military character was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice ; and under the des- 
potism of the prince or people, misfortune is a 
sufficient evidence of gviilt. His rank and services 
were annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet. 

In the royal presence, the captain bashaw was ex- 
tended on the ground by four slaves, and receiv- 
ed one hundred strokes with a golden rod f his 
death had been pronounced ; and he adored the 
clemency of the sultan, who was satisfied with the 
milder punishment of confiscation and exile. The 
introduction of this supply revived the hopes of 

» According to tbe exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38)* 
this golden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 
or pounds. Bouillaud’s reading of SOO drachms, or five pounds* 
is sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahomet, and bruise the back of 
his admiral 
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CHAP, the Greeks^ and accused the snpineness of their 

"LXVIIL' ' ' ' • • ' A ; . , ■ 

Western allies. , Amidst theMeserts of Anatolia 

and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusades had buried themselves in a voluntary and 
inevitable grave ; but the situation of the imperial 
city was strong against her enemies, and accessible 
to her friends ; and a rational and moderate ar- 
mament of the maritime states might have saved 
the relics of the Roman name, and maintained a 
Christian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman 
empire. Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt 
for the deliverance of Constantinople ; the more 
distant powers were insensible of its danger; and 
the ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Hu- 
niades, resided in the Turkish camp, to remove 
the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 
sultan.® 

Mahomet jt was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the 
secret of the ditan; yet the Greeks are persuaded, 
overland. resistance, So obstinate and surprising, had 

fatigtied the perseverance of Mahomet. He began 
to meditate aretreat, and the siege would have been 
speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the 
second vizir had not opposed the perfidious advice 
of Calil Bashaw, who still maintained a secret 
correspondence with the Byzantine court. The 
reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, im- 
, less a double attack could be made from the bar- 
I hour as well as from the land; but the harbour 

» Diicas*, who confesses himself iil-informM of the affairs of Hun« 
gurji assigns a motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantmo« 
pie would be the term of the Turkish con^uestb*. Sec Phranza (I. 
c. 20) and Spondanus, 
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was inaccessible ; an impenetrable chain was now c h ap. 

' V defend t'd by eight large shipsj, more than twenty 

of a KmaJler size, with several gallies and sloops ; ** 

and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks 
might apprehend a naval sally, and a second en- 
counter in tlis open sea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan 
of a bold and marvellous cast, of transporting by 
land his lighter vessels ami military stores from 
the Bosphorus into the higher part of tlic harbour. 

Tile distance is about ten miles ; the ground is 
uneven, and was overspread with thickets ; and, 
as the read must be ojiened behind the suburb of 
(.falata, their free passage or total destrirction 
must depend on the ojition of the Genoese. But 
these seliish merchants were ambitious oi‘ the fa- 
vour of being the last devoured ; and the de- 
ficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way was covered with 
a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; and 
to render them more slipjiery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. 
Fourscore light gallies and brigantines of fifty 
and thirty oars, were disembarked on the Bos- 
phorus shore ; arranged successively on rollers ; 
and drawn forwards by the force of men and 
piillies. Two guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm, and the prow, of each vessel ; the sails 
were unfurled to the w'inds ; and the labour was 
cheered by song and acclamation. In the coarse of 
a single night, this Turkish fleet painfully climbed 
the hill, steered over the plain, and was launched 
from the declivity into the shallow waters of the 
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liarbour, far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Greeks. The real importance of 
this operation was magnified by the consternation 
and confidence which it inspired : but the noto- 
rious, unquestionable fact was displayed before 
the eyes, and is recorded by the pens of the two 
nations.” A similar stratagem had been repeated- 
ly practised by the ancients:” the Ottoman gallies 
(Imust again repeat) should be considered as large 
boats ; and, if we compare the magnitude and 
the distance, the obstacles and the means, the 
boasted miracle** has perhaps been equalled by 
the industry of our own times.** As soon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with a 
fleet and army, he constructed, in the narrowest 
part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in 
breadth. and one hundred in length: it was formed 
of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters link- 
ed with iron, and covered with a solid floor. On 
this floating battery, he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while the fourscore gallies, with troops 

** The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Can*. 
tcmir (p. Ob), from the Turkish annals ; but I could wish to contract 
the distance of £e» miles, and to prolong the term of one night* 

® Phranzii relates two examples of a similar transportation over the 
six miles of the isthmus of Corinth ; the one fabulous, of Aiigustug 
after the battle of Actium ; the other true, of Nieetas, a Greek gene- 
ral in the tenth century. To these he might have added a bold en-> 
tcrprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour of Ta« 
rentum (Polybius, 1* viii, p. 74-9, edit. Gronov.) 

^ A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetian.S' in a similar un- 
dertaking (Spond. a. »* 143^5 Ho, 37), might possibly be the adviser, 
and agent of Mahomet. 

® I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada 
in the years 1776 and 1777> so 'great in Ihe^ labour, so fruilless iJi. 
ihe event. 
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' and scaling-ladders, approached the most acces- chap. 

• sible side, which hadformerlybeen stormed bythe 
Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Christians 
has been accused for not destroying' these un- 
finished works ; but their fire, by a superior fire, 
was controlled and silenced ; nor were they want- 
] ■ ing in a nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as 

well as the bridge of the sultan. His vigilance 
prevented their approach ; the foremost galliots 
were sunk or taken : forty youths, the bravest of 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at 
his command ; nor could the emperor’s grief be 
assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation, of 
exposing from the walls the heads of two hundred 
and sixty mussulman captives. After a siege of Distress of 
forty days, the fate of Constantinople could no*®“‘^* 
i longer be averted. The diminutive garrison was 

! exhausted by a double attack ; the fortifications, 

1 which had stood for ages against hostile violence, 

were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman 
i cannon ; many breaches were opened ; and near 

the gate of St. Romanus, four towers had been 
levelled with the ground. For the payment of 
i his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was 

compelled to despoil the churches, with the pro- 
mise of a fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege oL 
I fered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. 

A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
I Christian strength ; the Genoese and Venetian 

auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of their re- 
, spective service ; and Justiniani and the great 

; duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by 

the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 
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CHAP. Daring the siege of Constantinople, the words. 

peace and capitulation had been sometimes 
Prepara- proiioiinced ; and ser^cral embassies had passed 
TuAs for* between the camp and the city.^ The Greek 
emperor was humbled by adversity ; and would 
■Ma.y 2s. have yielded to any terms compatible with religion 
and royalty. The Turkish sultan was desirous of 
sparing- t};e blood of his soldiers ; still more de- 
■ sirous of securing for his own use the Byzantine 
treasures ; and he accomplislied a sacred duty in 
presenting to the gahours, the choice of circum- 
cision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of 
Mahomet might have been satisfied with an annu- 
al sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East : to the 
prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people 
a free toleration, or a safe departure ; but after 
some fruitless treaty, he declared his resolution of 
finding either^ a throM, or a grave, under the 
walls of ConstMitHM^le. A sense of honour, and 
* the fear of universal reproach, forbade Palmo- 
logus to resign the city into the hands of the 
Ottomans ; and he determined to abide the last 
extremities of war. Several days were employed 
by the sultan in the preparations of the assault ; 
and a respite was granted by his favourite science 
of astrology, which had fixed on fbe twenty-ninth . 
of May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the 
evening of the twenty-seventh, he issued his final 
orders ; assembled in his presence the military 

^ Chalcocondyles and Ducas differ hi the time and circum.stances of 
the negociation ; and as it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faith«» 
Cul Phranza spares his prince even the.thoughf of a surrender^ . 
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liiiefs; and dispei’sed his heralds through the chap. 
camp to proclaim the duty, and the motives, of 
the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first principle 
of a despotic government; and his menaces 
were expressed in the Oriental style, that the 
fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of a 
bird,® should not escape from his inexorable 
justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and 
janizaries were the offspring of Christian parents ; 
but the glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by successive adoption ; and in the 
gradual change of individuals, the spirit of a 
legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by 
imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, 
the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds 
with prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions; 
and to abstain from food till the close of the en- 
suing day. A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, 

s These wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii, p. 208) are no more than 
an Oriental figure ; but in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet’s passion 
soars above sense and reason : ■ 

Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings. 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds. 

And seat him in the Pleiads golden chariot-*. < 

Thence should my fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1, That the 
operation of the wind must be confineefto the lower regions of the 
air. That the name, etymology, and the fable of the Fleiad.s are 
purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, X. 686. Kudocia in Ionia, p. 399- 
Apollodor. I. iii, c. 10. Heine, p, 229, Not. 682), and had no afiinity 
with the astronomy of the Ea.st (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, TabuL in Syntag- 
ma Dissert, tom. i, p. 40, 42. Gogiiet, Origine des Arts, See. tom, 
vi, p. '2'3-TB. Gebelin, Hist, dii Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahomet 
had studied. 3, The golden chariot docs not exist either in science or 
Action ; but I much fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleiads 
with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a northern cenuteHa* 
linn ; 

xftMUf* 
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Srui desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 

of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers 
and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of 
the black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet principally 
trusted to the efficacy of temporal and visible 
rewards. A double pay was promised to the 
victorious troops ; “ The city and the buildings,” 
said Mahomet, “ are mine; but I resign to your 
“ valour the captives and the spoil, the treasures 
“ of gold and beauty ; be rich and be happy. 
“ Many are the provinces of my empire : the 
“ intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of 
“ Constantinople, shall be rewarded with thego- 
“ vernmentof the fairest and most wealthy; and 
“ my gratitude shall accumulate his honours and 
“ fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives diffused among 
the Turks a general ardour, regardless of life, and 
impatient for action: the camp re-echoed with 
,the Moslem God is God, there is 

“ but one God, i^d Mahomet is the apostle of 
“ God and the sea and land, from Galata to 
the seven towers, were illuminated by the blaze 
of their nocturnal fires. 

Last fare- Par different was the state of the Christians ; 

well of the , " • i t t t • 'n • 

emperor .wllO, with loud and impotent complaints, de- 

feeeks! plored the guilt, ©r the punishment, nf their sins. 
The celestial image of the virgin had been ex- 
posed in solemn prosession ; but their divine 
patroness was deaf to their intreaties : they ac- 
cused the obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a 

^ Phranza quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the 
name of God, but for that of the prophet ; the pious ^eal #f Voltaire 
/s estcessive and even ridiculous. g 
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timely surrender; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 
the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the 
general assault. The last speech of Palseologiis 
was the funeral oration of the Roman empire 
he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his 
own mind. In this world all was comfortless and 
gloomy ; and neither the gospel nor the church 
have proposed any conspicuous recom{)ence to the 
heroes who fall in the service of their country. 
But the example of their prince, and the confine- 
ment of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair ; and the pathetic scene is 
described by the feelings of the historian Phranza, 
who was himself present at this mournful assem- 
bly. They wept, they embraced ; regardless of 
their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives ; and each commander, departing to his sta- 
tion, maintained all night a vigilant and anxious 
watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some 
faithful companions, entered the dome of St. So- 
phia, which in a few hours was to be converted 
• into a mosch, and devoutly received, with tears 
and prayers, the sacrament of the holy commu- 
nion. He reposed some moments in the palace, 

■*. i ; ' 

® I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself ; 
and it smells so gross! y of the sermon and the convent, that I almost 
doubt whether it w'as pronounced by Constantine. Leonardus as* 
flgns him another speech, in which he addresse®^ himself more ri? 
spectfully to the Latih awxiliarki 
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fiCHXP. which resounded with cries and lamentations; 

Lxviii. pardon of all whom he mig ht, have 

injured and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. 
The distress and fall of the last Constantine are 
more glorious than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Caesars. 

The gene- In the confusion of darkness, an assailant may 
sometimes succeed ; but in this gTeat and general 
attack, the military judgment and astrological 
knowledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the 
Christian era. The preceding night had been stre- 
nuously employed : the troops, the cannon, and 
the fascines, were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which in many parts presented a smooth 
and level passage to the breach ; and his fourscore 
galiies almost touched with the prows and their 
scaling ladders the less defensible Avails of the 
harbour. Under pain of death, silence was en- 
joined ; but the physical Iuaa^s of motion and 
sound are not obedient to discipline or fear ; each 
individual might suppress his Amice and measure 
his footsteps ; but the march and labour of thou- 
sands must inevitably produce a strange confusion 
of dissonant clamours, Avhich reached the ears 
of the watchmen of the towers. At day-break, 
Avithout the customary signalof the morning gun, 
the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land ; and 

Tills abasement, whidi devotion has sometimes extorted from 
dying 'princes, is an improvement of the go.spei doctrine of the for- 
givcne.ss of injuries! it is more easy to forgive 490 tiiriesj than onae 
tv) ask pardon of an inferior. 


1 
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the similitude of a twioed or twisted thread has oh ap- 
heen applied to the closeness and continuity of 
their line of attack.* The foremost ranks con- 
sisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd, 
who fought without order or command ; of the 
feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants and 
vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in 
the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The 
common impulse drove them onwards to t!ie 
wall : the mest audacious to climb were instantly 
precipitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet, ot the 
Christians was idly wasted on the accumulated 
throng. But tiieir strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence; the ditch u as 
filled with the bodies of the slain ; they support- 
ed the footsteps of their compauions ; and ol' tliis 
devoted vanguard, the death was more service- 
able than the H'i'e. Under their respective bashaws 
and sanjaks, tire troops of Anatolia and llomania 
were successively led to the charge; their progress 
was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of 
two hours, the Greeks still maintained and im- 
proved their advantage ; and the voice of the 
emperor was heard, encouraging Ips soldiers to 
achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that fatal moment, the janizaries 
arose, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The sul- 
tan himself on horseback, wdth an iron mace in 
his hand, was the spectator and judge of their 
valour : lie was surrounded by ten thousand of 
his domestic troops, whom he reserved for the 

^ Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors and the marines, Bucaf 
jiumbtTs In this general assault $30^000 Turku, bgth and foot* 
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decisive occasions; and the tide of battle was 
directed and impelled by Ms voice and eye. His 
numerous ministers of justice were posted behind 
the line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and 
if danger was in the front, shame and inevitable 
death were in the rear, of the fugitives. The 
cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the 
martial music of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; 
and experience has proved, that the mechanical 
operation of sounds, by quickening the circulation 
of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 
reason and honour. From the lines, the gallies, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all sides ; and the camp and city, the Greeks 
and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only be dispelled by the final deli- 
verance or destruction of the Roman empire. 
The single combats of the heroes of history or 
fable amuse ourfam^^ and engage our affections ; 
the skilful evolutions of war may inform the 
mind, and improve a necessary, though perni- 
cious, science ; but in the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and 
horror, and confusion : nor shall I strive, at the 
distance of three centuries and a thousand miles, 
to delineate a scene of which there could be no 
spectators, and of which the actors themselves 
were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of his 
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Wood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage c ir a p. 
of the chief, whose arms and counsels were the 
firmest rampart of the city. As he withdrew from ' 
his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was 
perceived and stopped by the indefatigable em- 
peror. “ Your wound,” exclaimed Palaeologus, 

“ is slight ; the danger is pressing ; your presence 
“ is necessary ; and whither will you retire ?” 

“ I will retire,” said the trembling Genoese, by 
*' the same road which God has opened to the 
“ Turks and at these words he hastily passed 
through one of the breaches of the inner wall. 

By this pusillanimous act, he stained the honours 
of a military life ; and the few days which he 
survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were 
embittered by his own and the public reproach.” 

His example was imitated by the greatest part of 
the Latin auxiliaries ; and the defence began to 
slacken when the attack was pressed with redoub- 
led vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fif- 
ty, perhaps an hundred, times superior to that of * 
the Christians ; the double walls were reduced 
by the cannon to an heap of ruins : in a circuit of 
several miles, some places must be found more 
easy of access, or more feebly guarded ; and if 
the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, 
the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first 

^ In the severe censure of the flight of Justinian!, Phraniaa ex* 
presses his own feelings, and those of the public. B’or some private 
reasons, he ia treated with more lenity and respect by Duens ; but 
the words of Leoiiardus Ohiensis express his strong and recent indig- 
nation, glorise salatis suique oblitus; In the whole scries of their 
Eastern policy. His countrymen, the Genoese, were always suspect^ 
eds and often guilty. 

. « 3 
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who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan the 
janizary, of gigantic stature and strengtln With 
his scyinetar in one hand and his buckler in the 
other, he ascended the outward fortification : of 
the thirty janizaries, who were euinlons of his 
valour, eighteen perished in the bold advent -e, 
Hassan and his twelv# companions had reached 
the summit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But 
Jus success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and ‘towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks ; and the Greelcs. 
now driven from the vantage ground, were over- 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst these 
multitudes, the emperor," who accoinplislied all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long 
seen, and finally lost. The nobles, who fought 
round his person, sustained, till their last breath, 
the honourable names cd“ Palaeologus and Canta- 
cuzene: bis mournful exclamation was heard, 
Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off 
“ my head?”” and his last fear was that of falk 

Dueas kills him with iwo blows of Torkish soldiers; €halcocon« 
dyles wounds him in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the gate. 
The grief of Phranza cairying him among the eiieni}’, escapes froiB 
the precise image of his death ; but we may, without iiattery, appfy 
these noble lines of Dryden : 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field; 

And where they find a mountain of the slain. 

Send one to climb, and looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, jn that red monument 
Which his good sword had digged. 

' ■» SpondanuK (a. 0. 1453,' Kn, 10), who has hopes of his salvfttioil^ 
wishes to absolve this demand from the guilt of .'riiicide. 
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ing alive into the hands of the infidels.® The oiiap.' 
prudent despair of Constantine cast away the 
purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown Deiith of 
hand, and his body was buried under a mountain 
of the slain. After his death, resistance and ot'der 
%ve»:« no more : the Greeks fled towards the city ; gus! ^ 

’ and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow 
pass of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious 
Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner 
wall ; and as they advanced into the streets, they 
were soon joined by fjlieir brethren, who had forc- 
ed the gate Phenar on the side of the harbour.'^ 

In the first heat of tlieir pursuit, about two thou- 
sand Christians were put to the sword; but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors ac- 
knowledged, that they should immediately have 
given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his 
chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar 
opposition in every part of the capital. It was toss of the 
thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that 
stantinople, which had defied the power of Chos- 
roes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 
ably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the se- 
cond. Her empire only had been subverted by 
the Latins ; her religion was trampled in thq 
dust by the Moslem conquerors.*' 

Leonardiis! Chknsis very properly observes, that the Turks, had 
they known t?ie emperor, -would luive laboured to save and scciu'e a 
faptke so acceptable to the sultan* 

^ Canteinir, p. The Christian ships in the month of the har- 
bour had Hanked and retarded this naval attack. ; 

^ Chakocondyies most ab^irdiy supposes that Constantinople was 
sacked by the Asiatics, in revenge for the., ancient caiatnities of Tn>y ; 
and the grammarians of the fifteenth century are happy to melt down 
the uncoil th appellation of Turks, Into the more classic name of Teuerh 



^$2 vm mcima anb fali . 

CHAP. The tidings of mUfortune fly with a rapidwing j 
Lxvui. extent of Constantinople, that 

The Turks the oioredistant quarters might prolong some mo» 
puiagr'* tnents the happy ignorance of their ruin.’ But 
general consternation, in the feelings of 
selfish or social anxiety^n thetumult and thunder 
of the assault, a sleepless night and morning must 
have elapsed ; rior can I believe that many Gre- 
cian ladies were awakened by the janizaries from 
a sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance 
of the public calamity, the houses and convents 
were instantly deserted ; and the tremblinginhabit- 
ants flocked tog’ether in the streets, like an herd 
of timid aninials, as if accumulated weakness 
could be productive of strength, or in the vain 
hope, that amid the crowd, each individual might 
be safe and invisible. From every part of the 
capital they flowed into the church of St. Sophia ; 
in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, 
the nave, the upper and lower galleries, werefilled 
with the multitude of fathers and husbands, of 
women and children, of priests, monks, and religi- 
ous virgins : the doors were barred on the inside, 
and they sought protection from the sacred dome, 
W'bich they had so lately aljhorred as a profane 
and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or im- 
postor, that one day the Turks would enter Con- 

» When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a festi- 
val, so vast was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that 
much time elapsed before the di.stant quarters knew that they %vere 
captives (Herodotus, i. i, c. 191), and Usher (AnnaL p. 78), who ha» 
taoted from the prophet Jeremiah d passage of similar import 
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Stantinople, and pursue the Romans as far as the chap. 
column of Constantine in the square before St. *'^^^*^* 
Sopiiia ; but that this would be the term of iheir 
calamities : that an angel would descend from 
heaven, with a sword in his hand, and would 
deliver the empire, with that celestial weapon, to 
'a poor man seated at the foot of the column. 

“ Take this svrord,” would he say, “ and avenge 
the people of the Lord.” At these animating 
words, the Turks would instantly fiy, and the 
victorious Romans would drive them from the 
West, and from all Anatolia, as far as the fron- 
tiers of Persia. It is on this occasion, tnat Du- 
cas, with some fancy and much truth, upbraids 
the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. “ Had 
that angel appeared,” exclaims the historian, 

“ had he offered to exterminate your toes if you 
“ would consent to the union of the church, 

“ even then, in that fatal moment, you would, 

“ have rejected your safety, or have deceived 
** your God.‘ 

While they expected the descent of the tardy Captivityoi* 
angel, the doors were broken with axes ; and 
the Turks encountered n(» resistance, their blood- 
less hands were employed in selecting and se- 
curing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 

■beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attraited 
their choice; and the right of property was de^ 

* This lively description is extracted fjom Ducas (c. 33), who, tw# 
year's afterwards, was sent ambassador from the pi ince of Lesbos to the 
sultan (c. 44). Ti'l Lesbos was subdued in 146S (Pht anza, I. hi, c. 27)^ 
that i.sland must have been full of the fugitives of Consiantinople, who 
'idighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the tale of their misery, 
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ttfS'OECLtNS. AND PALI,' 

cided among themselves by a prior seizure, by per- 
sonal strength, and by the authority of command. 
In the space of an hoim, the male captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and 
girdles. The senators were linked with their 
slaves ; the prelates, with the porters of the 
church ; and young men of a plebeian class, with 
noble maids, whose faces had been invisible to the 
sun and their nearest kindred. In this common 
captivity, the ranks of society were confounded ; 
the tics of natiu'e were cut asunder; and the inex- 
orable soldier was careless of the father's groans, 
the tears of the mother, and the lamentations of 
tlie children. The loudest in their wailings were 
the nuns, who were torn from the aitarwith naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and dislievelled hair : 
and we should piously believe, that few could be 
tempted to prefer the vigils of the haram to those 
of the Dftonastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals, whole stringswere rudely 
driven through the streets; and as the conqueror® 
were eager to return for more prey, their trem- 
bling pace wasquickenedwithmenaces and blows. 
At the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised 
in all the churches and monasteries, in all the pa- 
laces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any palace, however sacred or sequestered^ pro- 
tect the persons or tlie property of the Greeks. 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were 
transported from the city to the camp and fleet; 
exchanged or sold, according to the caprice or 
interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote 
servitude through the provinces of the Ottoman 
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empire. Among these we may notice some re’ 
markable characters. The historian Phranza, first 
cliamberlain and principal secretaryj was involved, 
with his family, in the common lot. After suf- 
fering, four months, the hardships of slavery, he 
recovered his freedom ; in the ensuing winter he 
Ventured to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the niir baxhi, or master of horse ; but his 
tw'o children, in the flower of youth and beauty, 
had been seized for the use of Mahomet himself. 
The daughter of Phranza died in the seniglio, 
perhaps a virgin ; his soiij in the fifteenth year of 
liis age, preferred death to infamy, and was stab- 
bed by the hand of the royal lover." A deed thus 
inliuman cannot surely be expiated by the taste 
and liberality with which he released a Grecian 
matron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Tjiitin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wife 
in that noble family.* The pride or cruelty of 
Mahomet would have been most sensibly gratified 
by the capture of a Roman legate; but the dex- 
terity of cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and 
he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit.’ 

Sec Fhranza, 1. iil, c. 20, 2L His expressions are positive; 
Anieres sir* manii jngrJavit . » • . , volebat eiiim eo turpiter et rieiari<^ 
ribiiti. Mo misaruin ct infeiicem. Yet he ctmid only learn from ro- 
porl, the bloody or impure scenes that were acted in . the dark recesses 

' . of the seraglio. 

See Tiraboschi (tom, vi, p. i, p, 290) and Lancelot (Mem. de 
rAcademic des inscriptions, tom. x, p. 71S). I should be curious to 
learn how ho could praise the public enemy, whom he so often rerile.s' 
as the most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

>’ The Commoiitarlcs of Pius ii suppose that he craftily placed 
lii.s cards naFs hat. on the head of a corpse, which w'as cut off and ex- 
posed in triumph? rthile the legate himself was bought and delivered, 
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—•CHAP, The chain and entrance of the outward harbour 
■ was still occupied by the Italian ships of merchan- 
dise and war. They had signalised their valour 
in the siege : they embraced the moment of re- 
treat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted 
sail, the beach was covered with a suppliant and 
lamentable crowd; but the means of transporta- 
tion were scanty : the Venetians and Genoese 
selected their CGuntrymenj and, notwithstanding 
the fairest promises of the sultan, the inhabitants 
of Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked 
with their most precious efiects. 

Amount of In the fail and the sack of great cities, an histo- 
the spoil. condemned to repeat the tale of uniform 

calamity : the same effects must be produced by 
the same passions; and when those passions may 
be indulged without controul, small, alas! is the 
difference between civiliEcd and savage man. 
Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotry and 
hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton 
or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but, 
according to their maxims (the maxims ot an- 
tiquity), the lives of the vanquished were for- 
feited; and the legitimate reward of the con- 
queror was derived from the service, the sale, or 
> the ransom, of his captives of both sexes.* The 

as a captive of no value. The great Bcigic Chronicle adorns his escape 
ivjth new adventures, which he suppressed (says Spondanus, a. b. 
'1 4*53, No. 15) in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and 
reward of suffering for Christ. 

* Busbequius expatiates, with pleasure and applause, on the rights 
of war, and the use of slavery,- among the ancients ^nd the TurK's 
Legato Turcica, cpist. iii, p. 161}. 
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wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the 
sultan to his victorious troops ; and tlie rapine of 
an hour is more productive than the industry of 
years. But as no regular division was attempted 
of the spoil, the respective shares were not deter- 
mined by merit ; and the rewards of valour were 
stolen away by the followers of the camp, who 
had declined the toil and danger of the battle. 
The narrative of their depredations could not 
afford either amusement or instruction; the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats and of 
this sum a small part w'as the property of the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stof'k was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
culation ; but the riches of the Greeks were dis- 
played in the idle ostentation of palaces and ward- 
robes, or deeply buried in treasui’es of ingots and 
old coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands 
for the defence of their country. The profana- 
tion and plunder of the monasteries and churches 
excited the most tragic complaints. The dome 
of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the se- 
cond firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the 
throne of the glory of God,'’ was despoiled of the 
oblations of ages ; and the gold and silver, the 

^ This sum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chaleo- 
I'ondyies, L viii, p. 211); but^ in the distribution to Venice^ Genoa, 
Florence, and Ancona, of 50^20, 20, and 1A,000 ducats, I s aspect 
ihat a figure has been dropt. Even \vit!i the restitution, the foreign 
property would scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

^ See the enthusiastic praises niid kmetitations of Fhran.xa (|, i;j, 
1T> 
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THB iJECUNiB AND PALL 

pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal orna« 
meixts, were most wickedly converted to the ser- 
vice of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all that could be valuable to a 
profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, 
or broken, or burnt, or trod underfoot, or appliedj 
in the stables, or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, 
from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople ; 
and the treatment which- Christ, the virgin, and 
the saints, had sustained from the guilty catho- 
lic might be inflicted by the zealous mussulman 
on the moniunents of idolatry. Perhaps, in- 
stead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher 
will observe, that in the decline of the arts, the 
workmanship could not be more valuable than 
the work, and that a fresh su]»ply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft 
of the priest and the credulity of the people, 
He will mope seriously deplore the loss of the 
Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion ; one hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts are said tq 
have disappeared f ten volumes might be pur- 
chased for a single ducat ; and the same igno- 
niinious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of 
theology, included the whole works of Aristotle 
and Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. We may re- 
flect, with pleasure, that an inestimable portion 

^ See Bsieafc; (c* 4S) and an epistle, July 1453, from Lauriis 
Uuirhnis to pope Nicholas y# (Hody de Grr^cis, p, 192, from a 
fit the Cotton library)* 
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of our classic treasures was safely deposited in chap. 
Italy; and that the mechanics of a German 
had indented an art which derides the havoc of 
time and barbarism. 


From the first hour® of the memorable twenty- Mahomet 
ninth of May, disorder and rapine prevailed incuy^st.^’*' 
Constantinople, till the eighth hour of the sarae®“P^®®>*’ 
day ; when the sultan himself passed in triumph 
through the gate of St. Romamis. He was at- 
tended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each 
of whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust 
as Hercules, dextrous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. 

The conqueror’ gazed with satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange, though splendid, appeals 
ance of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar 
from the style of Oriental architecture. In the 
hippodrome, or ahneklan, his eye was attracted 
by the tv/isted column of the three serpents ; 

• and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with 
his iron mace, or battle-axe, the under-jaw of 
one of these monsters, which, in the eye of the 
Turks, were the idols or talismans of the city, 

At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighte4 
from his liorso, and entered the dome.; and such 
was his jealous regard for that monument of his 
glory, that on observing a zealous mussulman • 


1’hc Julian calendar, which reckons tiic clays and hours from mid- 
night, was used at CDnslantinople. But Ducas seems to understaiKl 
the riatiirai hours from sim-rise. ■ ’ ■ 

® See the Turkiah Annals, ji. 329, and the Pandects of Bcondavius^ 

448. , . ^ 

1 have had occasion (voh id, p, ^2) to mention this curious rchi; 
ff ftret'iau autiquitf^ 
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CHAP, in the act of breaking the marble pavement, he 

liXviii. {jjfjj his scymetar, that, if the 

spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, 
the public and private buildings had been re- 
served for the prince. By his command the 
metropolis of the Eastern church was trans- 
formed into a mosch : the rich and portable in-' 
struments of superstition had been removed; 
the crosses were thrown down ; and the walls, 
which w'ere covered with images and mosaics, 
were washed and purified, and restored to a state 
of naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan, 
or }mblic invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet the 
second performed the«a/?ias of prayer and thanks- 
giving on the great altar, where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately been celebrated before 
the last of the Cajsars.® From St. Sophia he 
proceeded to the august, but desolate, mansion 
of an hundred successors of the great Constan- 
tine, but which, in a few hours, had been stripped 
of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflection 
on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced 
itself on his mind ; and he repeated an elegant 
* distich of Persian poetry : “ The spider has"^ 
« wove his web in the imperial palace ; and the 

® We are obliged to Cantemir <p. 102) foi* the Turkish account of 
the conversion of St. Sophia* so bitterly deplored by Fhranza and Do* 
«as. It is amusing enough to observe, in what opposite lights th«i 
sawe object appears to a mussulman and a Christian eye« 
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“ owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of chap. 
f Afrasiab.”*' 

Yet liiS', iBirtd was not -‘satisfied, Bor. did theHisbehaw 

victory seem completei till he was informed of thec^eks! *® 
fate of Constantine ; whether he had escaped, ojr 
been made prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. 

Two janizaries claimed the honour and reward 
of his death : the body, under an heap of slain, 
was discovered by the golden eagles embroidered 
on his shoes ; the Greeks acknowdedged with 
tears the head of their late emperor; and, after 
exposing the bloody trophy,* Mahomet bestowed 
on his rival the honours of a decent funeral* 

After his decease, ICucas Notaras, great duke,*' 
and first minister of the empire, was the most 
important prisoner. When he olfered his person 
and his treasures at the foot of the throne, “ And 
“ why,” said the indignant sultan, “ did you not 
“ employ these treasures in the defence of your 

prince and country ?” “ They were yours,” 

answered the slave, “ God had reserved them for 
“ your hands.” “ If he reserved them for me,” 
replied the despot, “ how have you presumed to 

^ This distich, which Caritemir gives in ■ the oti^mU derives mW 
beauties from the ap])1icatioij. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in 
the sack of Cartha-^e, the famous prophecy of Homer. The same ge« 
oerous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the 


.future., 

^ I cannot believe with Biicas fsee Spondanus, a. o. 1453, No* IS)^ 
that Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, >&c. the head of the Greelc 
MUperor : he would surely content himself with a trophy less Inhu* 
-mm*. . 

^ Fhranza was the personal enemy of the great duke | nor could 
time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of 
fympathy or forgiveBcss* Biicas „i.s ipclin.pd to praise and pity the 
martyr; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are indeMed to him for 
the hint of the G,reek. conspiracy, , , 

: ML ■ % 


« with-hbld them so long by a fruitless and fatal 
« resistance?” The great duke alleged the ob- 
stinacy of the strangers, and some secret encou- 
ragement from the Turkish vizir; and froni 
this perilous interview* he was at length dismissed 
with theassurance of pardon and protection. Ma- 
homet condescended to visithis wife, a venerable 
princess oppressed with sickness and grief ; andhis 
consolation for her misfortunes was in the most 
tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A 
similar clemency was extended to the principal 
officers of state, of whom several were ransomed 
at his expence ; and during some days he de- 
clared himself the friend and father of the van- 
quished people. But the scene was soon changed; 
andbeforehisdeparture, the hippodrome streamed 

with the Wood of his noblest captives. His per- 
fidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians : 
they adorn with the colours of heroic martyi- 
dom the execution of the great duke and his two 
sons ; and his death is ascribed to the generous 
refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant s 
lust. Yet a Byzantine historian has dropt an 
unguarded word of conspiracy, deliveranc e,^ and, 
Italian succour ; giicii treason may be glorious; 
but the rebel who bnjvely ventures, lias justly 
forfeited, bis life ; nor sliould we blame a con- 
queror for itestroying the enemies whom lie 
can no longer trust. On. the eighteenth of 
June, the victorious sultan returned to Adria- 
nople ; and smiled at the base and hollow em- 
bassies’ of .the: Christian princes, who viewed 
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their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern chap. 

Constantinople had been left naked and de- He repeo- 
solate, without a prince or a people. But she^^“,“con- 
could not be despoiled of the incomparable situa* stantinopte 
tion which marks her for the metropolis of a 
great empire ; and the genius of the place will 
ever triumph over the accidents of time and for- 
tune. Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient seats 
of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; 
and Mahomet the second established his own re- 
sidence, and that of his successors, on the same 
commanding spot which had been chosen by Con- 
stantine.* The fortifications of Galata, which, 
might afford a shelter to the Latins, were prudently 
destroyed; but the damage of the Turkish can.^ 
non was soon repaired ; and before the month of 
August, great quantities of lime had been burnt 
for the restoration of the walls of the capital. 

As the entire property of the soil and buildings^ 
whether public or private, or profane or sacred, 
was now tranferred to the conqueror^ he first se- 
parated a space of eight furlongs from the point 
of the triangle for the estahlishment of his seraglio 
or palace. It is herej in the bosom of luxury, 
that the grand signor (as he has been eraphati- 

^ For the resti tutioii of Constantinople and the Turkish foundation's^' 
see Cantemir (p. 102-109), Ducas (c. 4*2), with Thevenot, Toarne- 
fort, and the rest of our modern travellers. From a gigantic picture 
of the greatness, population, &c. of Constantinople and the Ottoman 
erupire (Abrege de^rHistoire Ottomane, tom. i, p. 16-21), we may 
learn, that In the year 1 586, the Moslems were less, numerouslin tW 
■€^rpital than the chrislians,: or even. the. Jews. ^ 
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cally named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia ; but his person on the shores 
of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from 
the insults of an hostile navy. In the new cha- 
racter of a nioseh, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
and fountains, for the devotion and refreshment 
of the Moslems. The same model was imitated 
in the jami or royal moschs ; and the firet of these 
was built by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of 
the church of the holy apostles and the tombs of 
the Greek emperors. On the third day after the 
conquest, the grave of Abu Ayub, or .Job, who 
had fallen in the first siege of the Arabs, was re- 
vealed in a vision ; and it is before the sepulchre 
of the martyr that the new sultans are girded 
witli the sword of empire.™ Constantinople no 
longer appertains to the Roman historian ; nor 
shall I enumerate the civil and religious edifices 
that were profaned or erected by its Turkish mas- 
ters : the population was speedily renewed ; and 
before the end of September, five thousand fa- 
milies of Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the 
royal mandate, which enjoined them, under pain 
of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded 
by the numbers and fidelity of Ms Moslem sub- 
jects; but his rational policy aspired to collect 

^ The Turhct or ■seiwlchimTmonimieiit of A WAjrabs is described 
■and engraved in the Tableau Oeiierai rie^ f Empire Ottoman (Paris, 
I78Y5 in large folio), a work of -iess perhaps maguidcence 
/Ctora. p. 305 ^ 306 ). ' 
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the remnant of the Greeks ; and they returned in chap. 
crowds as soon as they were assured of their lives, 
their liberties, and the free exercise of their reli« 
gion. In the election and investiture of a patri- 
arch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was 
revived and imitated. With a mixture of satis- 
faction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his 
throne ; who delivered into the hands of Gen- 
nadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of 
his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the patri- 
arch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him 
with an horse richly caparisoned, and directed 
the vizirs and bashaws to lead him to the palace 
which had been allotted for his residence." The 
churches of Constantinople were shared between 
the two religions: their limits were marked ; and, 
till it was infringed by Selim, the grandson of 
Mahomet, the Greeks" enjoyed above sixty years 
the benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged 
by the ministers of the divan, who wished to 
elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian 
advocates presumed to allege that this division 
had been an act, not of generosity, but of justice; 

^ Fhranxia (!. iii, c. Xf?) relates the <;eremony* which has possibly 
iieen adorned in the Greek reports to each other* and to the 
The fact is .confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who. wrote, in vulgar 
Greek, the history of the patriarchs after the taking of Constantinople^ 

Inserted In the Turco-Grascia of Crusius (I. v, p. ,lOd-^184'> But the 
most patient reader will not believe that Mahomet adop|;ed the Ca« 
thollc form* Sancta Trini.tas qum mihi donavit "imperium te In pa*» 
*M;darcham noym Romm deiigit.” 

® From the Tarco-Grmcia of Crusiuss See, Spondanus (a* b. MoS® 

'N'o. SI, No. 16) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of 
the Greek church. The patriarch who ' succeeded ' Germadius threw 
himself in despair into a. well, . 
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V^ ui ^ concession, but a compact ; and that if one 
.. . * half of the city had been taken by storm, the 

other moiety had surrendered on the faith of a 
sacred capitulation. The original grant had in- 
deed been consumed by fire ; but the loss -vras 
supplied by the testimony of three aged janiza- 
ries who remembered the transaction ; and their 
venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion of 
Cantemir, than the positive and unanimous con- 
sent of the history of the times.® 

Extinction "piie remaining fragments of the Greek king- 
peiiaifami-dom in Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the 
nenus*mir Turkish arms ; but the final extinction of the tv/d 
Pateoio. jagt dynasties'* which have reigned in Constan- 

. A"’ 

tinople, should terminate the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire in the East. The despots of 
the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas,’’ the two 
surviving brothers of the name of Palceologtis^ 

p Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unanimous consent of the 
Turkish histomns, ancient as well as modern, and argues, that the^ 
would not have violated the truth to diminish their national glory, 
since it is esteemed more honourable to take a city by force than by 
composition. But, I* I doubt this consent, since he quotes no parti- 
cular historian, and the Turkish annals of Leunclavius affirms with-. 
out exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople per vim (p. 329), 
gf. The same argument may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 
limes, who would not have forgotten this honourable and salutary 
ti-eaty, ' Voltaire,- as- usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians.: ' 

■ 'i For the genealogy, and fall of the Comneni of- TrebizoncI see Bu- 
cange --(Fam. -Byzant. p.. 195) ; for the la,sc Palsnologi, the same accu« 
rate antiquarian (P‘244, 241’,.248).- The, PalosoIogF^nf Montferrai 
---were not extinct- till .the-next . century 5 but they had forgotten their 
Greek origin and kindred. 

, ** In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the tv;® 
brothers, Fhranza < 1 . iii, c. 21-30) is too partial on the side of Thii* .. 
mas ; B,ucas,(c. ,44, 4o) is too -briefj and C,haIcocondyies_ (L viil, It., 

,t) too diduse and digressive* , 
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were astonished by the death of the emperor Con- chap. 
stantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless 
of defence, they prepared, with the noble Greeks 
who adhered to their fortune, to seek a refuge in 
Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 

Their first apprehensions were dispelled by the 
victorious sultan, who contented himself wfth a 
tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and while his 
ambition explored the conthient and the islands 
in search of prey, he indulged the Morea in a re- 
spite of seven years. But this respite was a period 
of grief, discord, and misery. The hexamUion, 
the rampart of the isthmus, so often raised and so 
often subverted, could pot long he defended by 
three hundred Italian archers ; the keys of Co- 
rinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned 
from their summer excursions with a train of 
captives and spoil ; and the complaints of the in- 
jured Greeks were heard with indiflerence and 
disdain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shep- 
herds and robbers, filled the peninsula with ra- 
pine and murder ; the two despots implored the 
dangerous and humiliating- aid of a neighbouring 
basiiaw ; and when he had quelled the revolt, his 
lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 
Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which 
tliey repeatedly pledged in the communion and be- 
fore the altar,nor the stronger pressure of necessity, 
could reconcile or suspend their domesticquarreis. 

They ^ravaged each other’s patrimony with fire 
and sword : the alms and succours of the West 
were consumed in civil hostility ; and their power 
was only exerted in savage and arbitrary execu- 

B 
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CHAP, tions. The distress and revenge of the weaker 
rival invoked their supreme lord ; and, in the 
Loss Bf theseason of maturity and revenge, Mahomet declare 
^ D^dieo himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When 
he had taken possession of Sparta, You are too 
“ weak,” said the sultan, “ to control this tur- 
“ bulent province: I will take your daughter to 
“ my bed ; and you shall pass the i*emainder of 
“ your life in security and honour.” Demetrius 
sighed and obeyed ; surrendered his daughter and 
his castles ; followed to Adrianople his sovereign 
and son ; and received for his own maintenance, 
and that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and 
the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samo- 
thrace. He was joined the next 3"ear by a com- 
panion of misfortune, the last of the Cmmenian 
race, who, after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coast of the Black sea.- In the progress of his 
Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested with a 
fleet and army the capital of David, who pre- 
sumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond ;* 
and the negociation was comprised in a short and 
peremptory question, “ Will you secure your life 

* See the loss or jCoii(j[west of Trebizond in Clialcocondyles (1* ixs 
263-260j, Ducas (c. 45), Fhranza (!, iii, c, 27), and Cantcmlr (p. 107)« 
^ Though Tournefort (torn* iii, lettre p. 17?)) speaks of Tre- 
blzond as nrial;peupli^o,.Feyssonel, the latest and most accurate ob» 
iserver, can lind 100,001) inhabitants (Commerce de la Rlor Noire, 
tom* ii, p. 72, and for -the province, p,' 53;-00). Its prosperity and 
trade are perpetually disturbed by 'the , factious t|uarrels of two odd* 
of janizaries, in one of which 30,000 h&zi are, commonly enrolled 

(Memoires de Tott, tom, iii, p, 16,,17). 
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“ and treasures i)v resigaing your kingdom ? or chap. 

had 3^ou rather forfeit your kingdom, your 
“ treasures, and your life ?” The feeble Comne- 
nus was subdued by his own fears, and the ex- 
ample of a mussiilman neighbour, the prince of 
Sinope," who, on a similar sammons, ,h d yield- 
ed a fortified city with four hundred cannon 
and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The capi- ot^TreW- 
tulation of Trebizond was faithfully performed a. i^si. 
and the emperor, with his family, was transported 
to a castle in liomania ; but on a slight suspicion, 
of corresponding with the Persian king, David, 
and the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to 
the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the unfor- 
tunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation ; 
his abject submission moved the pity and con- 
tempt of the sultan ; his followers Were trans- 
planted to Constantinople ; and liis poverty w^as 
alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, 
till a monastic habit and a tardy death released 
Pateologus from an earthly master. It is not 
easy to pronounce whether the servitude of De- 
metrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas,* 
be the most inglorious. On the cbnqnest of the 

Lsjiiuel Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinoplc, was posscs-sed (chielly 
from his copper snioes) of the revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcoconch 
I. lx, p. 258, 25,9), Peyssoiiei (Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. 

100) ascribes to the modern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account 
seems enormous ; yet it is by trading %vith a people that we become 
acquainted with their, wealth and numbers* 

* Spoiitlattus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii n, I..v) -relates, the ar- 
rival and reception of the despot Thomas at Borne (4,*: n. 1461,' No. 
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CHAP. Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, and from 
Lxvm. Italy, with some naked adherents ; his 

name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle 
St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of 
the Vatican ; and his misery was prolonged by a 
pension of six thousand ducats from the pope 
and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Ma- 
nuel, were educated in Italy; but the eldest, con- 
temptible to his enemies and burthensome to his 
friends, was degraded by the baseness of his life 
and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; 
and that inheritance he successively sold to the 
kings of France and Arragon.^ During this 
transient prosperity, Charles the eighth was 
ambitious of joining the empire of the East with 
tlie kingdom of Naples ; in a public festival, 
he assumed the appellation and the purple of 
Augustus : the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
already trembled at the approach of the French 
chivalry.'® Manuel Palmologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his native country ; his 
return might be grateful, and could not be dan- 
gerous, to the porte : he was maintained at Con- 

By an act, date^ a* o. 1494, Sept. 6, and lately transmitted from 
the archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot 
iVndrc'.v Palceologus, reserving the Morea, and stipulating some pii* 
viitc advantages,, conveys to Charles viw, king of France, the empires 
of CoiLstantinople and Trebizond fSpondanus, a. d. ’hlSag No. 2). 
IM. de Foficemagne (Mem. de l* Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xvli, 

' p. o39-,5T8) has bestowed a Dissertation on this national title, of 
jvhieh he had obtained a copy from Rome. 

® See Philippe de Comines (1. vii, ; c., lij, who reckons with plea- 
sure the number of Greeks ’ who .-w^ere prepared' to rise, 6'0'iiiiles^-of an 
easy navigation, eighteen days ■ journey from Valona to Constants 
nople, dec* On this cccaston. the Turkish empire was saved by tbs 
policy of Teoicos " 
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stantinople in safety and ease; and an honour- chap. 
able train of Christians and Moslems attended 
him to the grave. If there be some animals of so 
generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the imperial race 
must be ascribed to an inferior kind ; he accept- 
ed from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful fe- 
males ; and his survisdng son was lost in the ha- 
bit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

I’he importance of Constantinople was felt and Grief ma 
magnified in its loss ; the pontificate of Nicholas 
the fifth, however peaceful and prosperous, was 
dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern empire ; 
and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, 
or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the 
crusades. In one of the most distant countries of 
the West, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, 
at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of liis nobles ; 
and the pompous pageants of the feast were skil- 
fully . adapted to their fancy and feelings.*"* In 
the " midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen en- 
tered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with 
a castle on his back ; a matron in a mourning 
robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to issue 
from the castle ; she deplored her oppression, and 
accused the slowness of her champions ; the prin- 
eipal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bear- 

, * See the origiiiai feast in Oliver de Ja Marche (Memoirc% p* i, 
c. 29. j '30),' with, the abstract and observations of M, de Ste. Piilaye 
(Memoires siir la Clie valeric, tom. i, p..ni, p. '182-1 85). The pea- 
cock and pheasant were distinguished as royai birds. ' 
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! THE DECLINE ASfD FAH, 

ilig OH bis fist a live pheBsantj which, according 
to the rites of chivalry, he presented td the duke. 
At this extraordinary summons, Philip, a wise 
and aged prince, engaged his person and powers 
in the holy war against the Turks : his example 
was imitated by the barons and knights of the 
assembly: they svrore to God, the virgin, the 
ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular 
vows were not less extravagant than the general 
sanction of their oath. But the performance was 
made to depend on some futui'e and foreign con- 
tingency ; and, during twelve years, till the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be 
scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of 
his departure. Had every lireast glowed with 
the same ardour ; had the union of the Christians 
corresponded with their bravery; had every coun- 
try, from SwedeiP to Naples, supplied a just 
proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and 
money, it is indeed probable that Gonstantipople 
would have been delivered, and that the Turks 
might have been chased beyond the Hellespont 
or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the em- 
peror, who composed every epistle, and attended 
every meeting, JEneas Sylvius/ a statesman and 

^ It was found by an actual' enameration, fiiat Sweden,,. Grotlilandy 
and Finland, contiiined 1,800, OdO fighting men, and consequently 
were far more populous than at present. 

® In the year 1454 .Spondamta, has gi-¥en, froitt iEneas Sylvius, a 
v.iew .of the state: of Europe, .enriched wiEh his own observations* 
That valuable annalist, 'and the Italian Miiratori, will eontinue the 
scTles of events from the year 1453 .'to 1481 1 the end of Mahomet^ 
life, a.Ml of this 'Chapter. 
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orator, describes from his own experience the re- chap. 
piienant state and spirit of Christendom. “ It is a 
“ body,” says he, “ without an head; a republic 
“ without laws or magistrates. The pope and the 
“ emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid 
“ images ; but the^ are unable to command, and 
" none are wdlling to obey : every state has a se- 
“ parate prince, and every prince has a separate 
interest. What eloquence could unite so many 
“ discordant and hostile powers under the same 
“ standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, 

“ who would dare to assume the office of ge- 
“ neral ? What order could be maintained ? — 

“ what military discipline ? Who would under- 
“ take to feed such an enormous multitude ? 

“ Who would understand theirvarious languages, 

“ or. direct their stranger and incompatible man- 
“ ners ? What mortal could reconcile the Eiig- 
lish with the French, Genoa wdth Arragon, 

“ the Germans with the natives of Hungary and 
“ Bohemia ? If a small number enlisted in the 
“ holy war, they must be overthrown by the infi- 
“ dels ; if many, by their own weight and con- 
“ fusion.” Yet the same iEneas, when he was 
raised to the papal throne, under the name of 
Pius the second, devoted his life to the prosecu- 
tion of the Turkish war. In the council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a false or 
feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appear- 
ed at Ancona, to embark in person with the 
troops, engagements vanished in excuses ; a pre- 
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cise day was adjounied to an indefinite terni 
and his effective army consisted of some Ger- 
man pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband 
with indulgences and alms. Regardless of fu- 
turity, his successors and the powers of Italy 
were involved in the schemes of present and de- 
mestic ambition ; and the distance or proximity 
of each object determined, in their eyes, its ap- 
parent magnitude. A more enlarged view of 
their interest would have taught them to main- 
tain a defensive and naval war againgt the com- 
mon enemy : and the support of Scanderbeg and 
his brave Albanians might have prevented the 
subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. 
The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks 
difiiised a general consternation ; and pope Six- 
tus was preparing’ to fly beyond the Alps, when 
the storm was instantly dispelled by the death 
of Mahomet the second, in the fifty-first year of 
his age."* His lofty genius aspired to the con- 
quest of Italy : he was possessed of a strong 
city and a capacious harbour ; and the same 

^ Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone (Is- 
ioria Civile, tom. iii, p. 449-455) for the Turkish invasion of the 
4;'ingdom of Naples. For. the reign and conquests of Mahomet' ii, I 
have occasionally used the Memoire Istoriche de Monarchi Ottoman® 
nidi Giovanni Sagredo (Venezia, 1677, in d-to). In peace and war, 
the Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic of Venice- 
All her dispatches and archives were open to a procurator of St. 
Murk, and Sagredo is not contemptible either *m sense or style. Yet 
he too bitterly hates the Infidels ; he is ignorant of their language and 
m-;,rmers ; and his ''narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mil- 
homet 11 (p. 69- *40 becomes more copious and authentic as he ap® 
pruiches the years 1640 and 1644, the term of the historic labours of 
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reign might have been decorated Mth the tro- chap. 
phies of the Netv and the Ancient Bonie.’^ lxviii. 

« As I am Mo%v taking an everlasting faSreiH’-ell .of the G,reek empire^ 
i shall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, 
ivhese names and testimonies have been successively repeated in this 
work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians were con lined to 
the classics of a bett«r age ; and the first rude editions of Fr®copius, 

Agatliias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. were publish^ by thC' learned dili- 
gence of the Germans^ The whole Byzantine series (36 volumes in 
folio) has gradually issued a. d. 164-3, &c.) from the royal press of 
the Louvre, with some collateral aid from Rome and Leipsic ; but the 
Venetian edition (a. », 1729), though cheaper and more copious, is not 
less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris. The 
nierits of the French editors are various ; but the value of Anna Com- 
nena, Cinnamus, Vlllehardouin, &c. is enhanced by the historical 
notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His supplemental works, the 
Greek Glossary, the Constahtinopolis 'Christiana, the Famili® Byzan- '> 
diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower Empire. 





CHAR LXIX 

State of Home from the twelfth cenkmj.—Temporfil 
dominwn of the popes*-^Se(Miions of the cUy . — 
Utical heresy oj Arnold of Brescm^-^Mestoralion of 
the republk^—The senaiors. — Prrde of the RQ?7mm\ 
Their wars.— They arc deprived of the election uni 
presence of the popes^ who retire to Avignon .' — The 
jubilee* — Noble f amities of Rome*— Feud of the Co* 
lomia a7id Ursim^ 

GiiAP.^ In the first ages of the decline and fall of the 
Lxix. empire, oiir eye is invariably fixed on the 

State and royal city, which iiad given laws to the fairest 
portion of the globe. We contemplate her for- 
tunes, at first with admiration, at length with pity, 
always with attention ; and when that attention 
is diverted from the capitol to the provinces, they 
are considered as so many branches which have 
been successively severed from the imperial trunk. 
The foundation of a second Rome on the shores 
of the Bosphorus has compelled the historian to 
follow the successors of Constantine ; and our cu- 
riosity has been tempted to visit the most remote 
countries of Europe and Asia, to exploi’e the 
causes and the authors of the long decay of the 
Byzantine monarchy. By the conquest of Justi- 
nian, we have been recalled to the banks of the 
Tyber, to the deliverance of the ancient metro- 
polis ; hut that deliverance was a change, or per- 
haps an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had 
3 
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been already stripped of her trophies, her gods, chap. 
and her Cajsars ; nor was the Gothic dominion 
more inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny '""”" 
of the Greeks. In the eighth century of the 
Christian era, a religious quarrel, the worship of 
images, provoked the Romans to assert their in- 
dependence : their bishop became the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual, father of a free people ; 
and of the western empire, which was restored 
by Charlemagne, the title and image still decorate 
the singular constitution of modern Germany. 

The name of Rome must yet command our in- 
voluntary respect : the climate (whatsoever may 
be its influence) was no longer the same the 
purity of blood had been contaminated througli 
a thousand channels; but the venerable aspect of 
her ruins, and the memory of past greatness, re- 
kindled a spark of the national character. The 
darkness of the middle ages exhibits some scenes 
not unworthy of our notice. Nor shall I dismiss 
the present work till I have reviewed the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city, which ac- 
quiesced under the absolute dominion of the 
popes, about the same time that Constantinople 
was enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

» The Abb^ Diibos, who, with less genius than his successor Mooi 
tesquieu, has asserted and magnified the influence of climate, objects 
to himself the degeneracy of the Romans and Batavians. To the 
first ;Of these examples he replies, 1. That the change is Ie.ss real than 
apparent, .and that the modern Romans prudently conceal in; them* , . 
selves the: virtues of their ancestors. 2- . That the air, ihe soil,, and' ■ 

, the climate, of Rome have suffered a great and visible alteration (Ee« 
iections sur la Foesie et sur la Feinture, part ii, sec* ifi). 
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In the beginning of the twelfth century,* the 
era of the first crusade, Home was revered by the 
Latins, as the metropolis of the world, as the 
throne of the pope and the emperor ; who, from 
the eternal city, derived their title, their honours, 
and the right or exercise of temporal dominion. 
'After so long an interruption, itmaynot beuseless 
to repeat that the successors of Charlemagne and 
the Othps were chosen beyond the Rhine in a 
national diet; but that these princes were content 
with the humble names of kings of Germany and 
Italy, till they had passed the Alps and the Apen- 
iiine, to seek their imperial crowm on the banks 
of the Tyber.“ At some distance from the city, 
their approach was saluted by a long procession 
of the clergy and people with palms and crosses ; 
and the terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of 
dragons and eagles, that floated in the military 
banners, represented the departed legions and 
cohorts of the republic. The royal oath to main- 
tain the liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, 
at the bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the 
Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary 
donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the 
first Caesars. In the church of St. Peter, the 

^ The reader has been *so long absent from Rome, that I would ad- 
vise him to recollect or review the fortj-ninth chapter, in the ninth 
volume of this history. 

® The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially 
til the eleventh century, is best represented from the origlnai rnonu- 
■ttients by Muratori-.(Antiqmtat., Itaiiae medii JEvi, tom. i, dissertat® . 
iij &c.) and Cenni (Monument Bomin. PontiiF. tom. it, diss« 
vi,: p. 26l)r the latter of whom I only know from the copiousextract 
©f .Schmidt (Hist, des Allemands, tom, 
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coronation was performed by his successor : the 
voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people ; and the public consent was declared in 
the acclamations of, “ Long life and victory to 
" our lord the pope! Long life and victory to 
“ our lord the emperor ! Long life and victory 
“ to the Roman and Teutonic armies !’”* The 
names of Csesar and Augustus, the laws of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, the example of Charle- 
magne and Otho, established the supreme domi- 
nion of the emperors ; their title and image was 
engraved on the papal coins;® and their jurisdic- 
tion was marked by the sword of justice, which 
they delivered to the prefect of the city. But 
every Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners, of a bar- 
barian lord. The Cmsars of Saxony or Franconia 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy; nor could 
they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a 
distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emperor, with an army of 
Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps. I 
have described the peaceful order of his entry and 
coronation ; but that order was commonly dis- 

Exercitui Komano. et.Tciitonico] The latter was both seen anij 
felt ; but the former was no more than znagni nominis umbra, 

Miiratori has given the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. tom^ 
ii, diss. xxviij p. 548-554'). He finds only two more early than the 
year 800 ifty ar<i still extant from Leo ni. to Leo xx, with addition 
of the reigning emperor ; none remain of Gregory viij or Urban is | 
but In those of Faschal Wj he seems to- have renouneed this badge of 
dependence. 
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Authority 
of the 
popes ill . 
Ilomej 


from af- 
fection I 


turbed by theclamourand sedition of the Romans* 
who encountered their sovereign as a foreign in- 
vader: his departure was always speedy, and 
often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long 
reign, his authority was insulted and Ms name 
was forgotten. The progress of independence in 
Germany and Italy undermined the foundations 
of the imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of 
the popes was the deliverance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had pre- 
cariously reigned by the right of conquest ; but 
the authority of the popes was founded on the soft, 
tlmugh more solid, basis of opinion and habit. 
The removal of a foreign influence restored and 
endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of 
the aihitrary or venal nomination of a German 
court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the 
college of cardinals, most of whom were either 
natives or inhabitants of the city. The applause 
of the magistrates and people confirmed his elec- 
tion ; and the ecclesiastical power that was obey- 
ed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately 
derived from the suffrage of the Romans. The 
same suffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff^ 
to the capital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the popes with a tempo- 
ral dominion of Rome ; and the boldest civilians, 
the mostprophane sceptics, were satisfied with dis- 
puting the right of the emperor and the validity 
of his gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity 
of his donation, was deeply rooted in the ignorance 
and tradition of four centuries; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. 
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The name of doniimis or lord, was iiiscribecl on chap. 
the coin of the bishops: their title .was 
ledgecl by acclamations and oaths of allegiance ;ngM; 
and With the free^ or reluctant consent of' tlie 
German Caesars, they' had ' long exercised a sii- 
preme or subordinate jurisdiction over' the city 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
"popesj, which gratified the prejudices, was not 
incompatible with tlie liberties, ol‘ Home and a 
more critical enquiry would have revealed a still 
nobler source of their power ; the gratitude of , , ' ■ 
a nation, w^hom they Iiad rescued' from the lieresy 
and oppression' of the Greek "tyrant,. In an age of 
superstition, it should seem that the union of the 
royal and sacerdotal characters would motiially 
fortify each other; and that thekeys of paradise 
wmiild be the surest pledge' of earthly obedience. 

The sanctity of the office might indeed be degrad- 
ed bj^the personal vices of the man ; but the 5 

dais of the tenth century -were obliterated by the 
austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory 
tlie seventh and his successors ; and in the am- 
bitious contests winch they inaintained for 'the 
rights of the church, their sufierings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular 
veiieration. Idiey sometimes' wandered, in pover- 
ty and exile, the victims of persecution ; and. the 
apostolic zeal with which they offered themselves 
to martyrdom must engage the favour and sym- 
pathy of every catiiolic breast^. And sometimes,, 
tliimderingfrom the Vatican, they created, judged, 
and deposed the kings of the .'world : ' nor could the. 
proudest Roman be disgraced by.' submitting to a , , ' 

' " s $ 
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CHAP, priest, “whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup 
was held by the successors of Charlemagne,*^ 
Even the temporal interest of the city should have 
protected in peace and honour the residence of 
the popes; from whence a vain and lazy people 
derived the greatest part of their subsistence and 
benefits ; riches. The fixed revenue of the popes was pro- 
bably impaired : many of the old patidmoniai 
estates, both in Italy and the provinces, had been 
invaded by sacrilegious hands; nor could the 
loss be compensated by the claim, rather than the 
possession, of the more ample gifts of Pepin and 
his descendants. But the Vatican and capitol 
were nourished by the incessant and encreasing 
swarms of pilgrims and suppliants; the pale of 
Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and car- 
dinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of 
ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new juris- 
prudence had established in the Latin church 
the right and practice of appeals f and, from the 
north and west, the bishops and abbots were 
invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, 
to accuse, or to justify, before the threshold of 

^ See Diicange, Gloss, znediee et infimse Latinitat. tom. vl, p* 364^ 
365. This homage was paid by kings to archbishops, and 

by vassals to their lords (Schmidt, tom. iii, p. 262) ; and it was the 
nicest policy of Rome to confound the marks of filial and of feudal 
subjection* 

» I The appeals from -all' the churches to the Roman pontiff are de*® 
plored by the zeal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, L iii, tom. 11, p. 
431-4)42, edit* Mabillon, Venet.' 1.750) and the judgment of Fleury 
: . (Biscoiirs sur rHist..EccIesiastiqiie, iv and vii). But the saint, -who 
'.' believed in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse of these ap« 
:^als ; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin^ and re- 
jects the principles, of this new jurisprudence. 
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tbe apostles. A rare prodigy is once recorded, chap. 
that two horses, belonging to the archbishops 
Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden 
with gold and silver but it was soon understood, 
that the success, both of the pilgrims and clients, 
depended much less on the justice of their cause 
than on the value of their otfering. The wealth 
and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously 
displayed ; and their expences, sacred or profane, 
circulated in various channels for the emolument 
of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly ineonsten. 
attached the voluntary and pious obedience ofperetitIL. 
the Roman people to their spfritual and temporal 
father. But the operation of prejudice and in- 
terest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungo- 
vernable passion. Tlie Indian Who fells the tree, 
that he may gather the fruit,* and the Arab who 
plunders the caravans of coinmerce, are actuated 
by the same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the present, and relinquishes 
for momentary rapine the long and secure posses- 
sion of the most important blessings. And it was 
thus that the shrine of St. Peter was profaned 
by the thoughtless Romans ; Who pillaged the 
offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 

^ Gemianiti . . . , summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilonainns 
repatrkint inviti. Nova res ! quando hactenns aurnm Eoma refudit? 

Et none Romanorum consilio id usurpatum non credimus (Bernard 
de Consideratione, 1. iii» c. 3, p. 43T). The first words of the passage 
are obscure, and probably corrupt. 

‘ Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils cou« 
pent Farbre ati pied et cueillent le fruit, Voiia le gouvernement deS“ 
potique (Esprit des Loix,;,l« v, c, 13)5 and passion and Ignorance.pe 
always despotic® 

S 4 „ 
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LX^" number and value of similar visits, 

which they prevented by their inhospitable sa- 
crileg-e. Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuating and precarious; and the slave, whose 
reason is subdued, will often be delivered by his 
avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for the 
fables and oracles of the priesthood most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarian ; yet such 
a mind is the least capable of preferring imagi- 
nation to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the ap- 
petites and interests of the present world. In the 
vigour of health and youth, his practice will per- 
petually contradict his belief; till the pressure of 
age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors, 
and compels him to satisfy the double debt of 
piety and remorse. I have already observed, that 
the modern times of religious indifference are 
the most favourable to the peace and security of 
the clergy. Under the reign of superstition, they 
had much to hope from the ignorance, and much 
to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, whose constant increase must have ren- 
dered tiiem the sole proprietors of the earth, was 
alternately bestowed by the repentant father, and 
plundered by the rapacious son : their persons 
were adored or violated ; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on the 
Seditionsof altar 01' trampled in thedust. In the feudal system 
^Tnst theOi Europe, arms were the title of distinction and 
pop*'®- the measure of allegiance ; and amidst their tu- 
mult, the still voice of law and reason was seldom 
heard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans dis- 
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dained the yoke, and insulted the impotence, of 
their bishop nor would his education or cha- 
racter allow him to exercise, with decency or ef- 
fect, the power of the sword. The motives of 
his election and the frailties of his life ^vere ex- 
posed to their familiar observation ; and proxi- 
mity must diminish the reverence, wdiich his 
name and his decrees impressed on a barbarous 
world. This difference has not escaped the no- 
tice of our philosophic historian : “ Though the 
“ name and authority of the court of Rome were 
“ so terrible in the remote countries of Eui'ope, 
“ which were sunk in profound ignorance, and 
“ were entirely unacquainted with its character 
“ and conduct, the pope was so little revered at 
“ home, that his inveterate enenliies surrounded 
“ the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled 
“ his government in that city ; and the ambas- 
“ sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Eu~ 
“ rope, carried to him the humble, or rather ab- 
“ ject, submissions of the greatest potentate of 
“ the age, found the utmost difficulty to make 
“ their way to him,, and to throw themselves at 
“ his feet.”* 

^ In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian iv, John of 
Salisbury accuses the avarice of the pope and clergy : Froviiiciaruni 
deripiunt spolia, ac si thesaiiros Croesi studeant reparare. Sed recte 
cum eis agit altissimiis, quoniam et ipsi aliis et sa^pe vilissimis homi- 
iiibuH dati .sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, I. vi, c. 24-,, 
p. 387). in the next page, he blames the rashness and infidelity of 
the K.omans, whom their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts, 
instead of virtues. It is a pity that this miscellaneous writer has not 
given us less morality and erudition, and more pictures of himself 
and the times. , 

^ Hume’s History of England, voL i, p. 419, The same writer 
has given US| from Flts-Stephens a singular act of cruelty perpetrated 
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Since the primitive times, the wealth of the 
popes was exposed to envy, their power to oppo- 
sition, and their persons to violence. But the 
long hostility of the mitre and the crown en- 
creased the numbers, and inflamed the passions, 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Giielphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could 
never be embraced with truth or constancy by 
the Romans, the subjects and adversaries both 
of the bishop and emperor ; but their support 
was solicited by both parties ; and they alter- 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. 
Peter and the German eagle. Gregoi’y the se- 
venth, who may be adored or detested as the 
founder of the papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and- 
tiiirty of his successors,™ till their retreat to A- 
vignoii, maintained an unequal contest with the 
Romans : their age and dignity were often vio- 
lated; and the ehurches, in the solemn rites of 
religion, were polluted with sedition and murder. 
A repetition" of such capricious brutality, with- 

fin the clergy by Geoffrey, the father of Henry w. Whe n he waa 
master of Normandy, the chapter of Secz presiimedj without his 
consent, to proceed to the election of a bishox) : upon which lie or- 
dered ail of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made 
ffll their testicles be brought him in a platter.’’ Of the pain and 
danger they might justly complain ; yet, since they had vowed ehas.. 
tity, he deprived them of a superfluous treasure. 

From Loo ix . and. Gregory vu, an authentic and contemporary 
series of the lives of the pojies by the cardinui of Arragon, Pandul- 
phus Pisaniis, Bernard Guidoi, "A-c. is inserted in the Italian Histori- 
ans of Muratori (toin..ai, p^ i, p. $77^6&S), and has been ahvays be-* 
fore my eyes. ■ • 

The dates of years in the margin may throughout this chapter 
he understood as tacit references to the Annals of BIuratorL my ordi- 
nary 
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©ut connection or design, tpould be tedious and 
disgusting; and I shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent 
the state of the popes and the city. On Holy 
Thursday, while Paschal officiated before the al- I'li'g. 
tar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 
multitude, who imperiously demanded the con- 
firmation of a favourite magistrate. His silence 
exasperated their fury : his pious refusal to 
mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was en- 
countered with menaces and oaths, that he should 
be the cause and the witness of the public ruin. 

During the festival of Easter, while the bishop 
and the clergy, barefoot and in procession, vi- 
sited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo, and before 
the capitol, with vollies of stones and darts. 

The houses of his adherents were levelled with 
the ground : Paschal escaped with difficulty and 
danger : he levied an army in the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; and his last days were embittered 
by suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil 
war. The scenes that followed the election of Oeiasius n, 
his successor, Gelasius the second, were still 
more scandalous to the church and city. Cen- 
cio Frangipani,® a potent and fractious baron, 
burst into the assembly, furious and in arms : 

iiary and excellent guUlei He uses, and indeed quotes, with the free- 
dom of a master, his great CoMection of the Italian Historians, in 
volumes ; and as that treasure is in my library, I have thought it 
an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

i cannot refrain from transcribing the high-celoured words of 
Fnndulphus Fisanus (p,- SSi) : Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atqiie tur- 
hatorjam fatus Centius B’rajapane, more draconis immanissimi sibi- 
ians^ et ah imis pectoribus imhm$ longa' suspirla, accinctus retro 
^ gladio 
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the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled 
under foot ; and he seized, without pity or re- 
spect, the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gela- 
sius was dragged by his hair along the ground, 
buffeted with blows, wounded with spurs, and 
bound with an iron chain in the house of his 
brutal tyrant. An insurrection of the people 
delivered their bishop ; the rival families oppos- 
ed tlie violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, 
who sued for pardon, repented of the failure, 
rather than of the guilt, of his enterprise. Not 
many days had elapsed, when the pope was again 
assaulted at the altar. While his friends and 
enemies were engaged in a bloody contest, he 
escajied in his sacerdotal garments. In this un- 
worthy flight, which excited the compassion 
of the Roman matrons, his attendants were 
scattered or unhorsed ; and, in the fields behind 
the church of St. Peter, his successor was found 
alone and half-dead with fear and fatigue. — 
Shaking the dust from his feet, the apostle with- 
drew from a city in which his dignity was 
insulted and his person was endangered ; and 
the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in 
the involuntary confession, that one empe- 
ror was more tolei'able than twenty.^ These 

g'ladia sine more cueurritj valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam fari« 
bundus introiit, inde cnstode remoto pajiiam per gniara accepit, dis« 
traxit, pugnis calcibosqne percusszt, et tanqnain brutnm animal 
limen ecclcsiae acritercalcaribufe cruentavit ; ot latro taotum domliium 
per capillos et brachia, Jesu bono interim donnientc, detraxit ad do** 
mum, usque deduxit, inibi catenabit ct iiiclusit. 

P Ego coram Deo et eeclesia dieo, si unquam po.ssibile e.ssct, mal«» 
‘^em unww Imperatorem quaixi tot dominos (Vii Gelas# 308)^ 
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*xjmiples might suffice; but I cannot forget the chap. 
sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the 
second and third of the name of Lucius. Thenudus u' 
former, as he ascended in battle-array to assault 
the capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone, 
and expired in a few days. The latter was se- Lucius m, 
vcrely wounded in the persons of his servants.^jg^^^®^~ 
In a civil commotion, several of his priests had 
been made prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, 
reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put out 
their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them on asses with their faces to the tail, 
and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched con- 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or 
remorse, thecharactersof themenjandthecircmn- 
stances of the times, might sometimes obtain an in- 
tei’val of peaceand obedience; and the pope was re- 
stored wdth joyful acclamations to the Lateran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with 
threats and violence. But the root of mischief 
was deep and perennial ; and a momentary calm 
was preceded and followed by such tempests as 
had almost sunk the bark of St- Peter, Rome 
continually presented the aspect of war and dis- 
cord ; the churches and palaces were fortified 
and assaulted by the factions and families ; and, 
after giving peace to Europe, Calistus the se-caiigtue 
cond alone had resolution and power to pro- 
hibit the use of private arras in the metropolis, imiocentu, 
Among the nations wdio revered the apostolic 
throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a gene- 
ral indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple 
Eugenius the third, St. Bernard, with the sharp- 
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ness of his wit and zeal, has stigmatised the 
vices of the rebellious people.’’ “ Who is ig- 
‘‘ norant,” says the monk of Clairvaiix, “ of the 
vanity and arrogance of the Romans ? a nation 
“ nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, andscorn- 
" ing to obey, unless they are too feeble to re- 
“ sist. When they promise to serve, they aspire 
to reign ; if they swear allegiance, they watch 
“ the opportunity of revolt ; yet they vent their 
“ discontent in loud clamours if your doors or 
your councils are shut against them. Dextrous 
*' inmischief, they have never learnt the science of 
‘‘ doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, im- 
“ pious to God, seditious among themselves, jea- 
“ lous of their neighbours, inhuman to strangers, 
“ they love no one, by no one are they beloved ; 
“ and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in 
“ base and continual apprehension. They will 
“ not submit ; they know how to govern ; faith- 
“ less to their superiors, intolerable to their equals, 
“ ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike im- 
“ prudent in their demands and their refusals. 
“ Lofty in promise, poor in execution: adulation 
“ and calumny, perfidy, and treason, are the fanii- 
“ liar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark por- 
trait is not coloured by the pencil of Christian 
charity/ yet the features, however harsh and 

Quid tarn notum seculis qiiam protervia et ccrvkositfu^ Roma- 
i;iorum ? Gens insueta paei, tumultui assueta, gens immitis et in- 
tractabilis usque adbuc» subdi nescia, nisi cum non vaict resiKtcre 
(cle: Coiisiderat. Cv S> p* 441), The saint takes breath, and then 
begins again ; Hi, invisi terrae et coelo, utnque injecere manusj &c, 
p, 4*13). . . 

' As a Romna citizen, Petrarch takes Iea%-e to observe, that Ber^ 
nard, though a $aint,.was st mm ; that he might be provoked by re- 

, seiumenlji 
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Mg-ly, express a lively resemblance of the Romans c h a p. 
of the twelfth century.® exix. 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he ap-poiitlrai " 
peared among them in a plebeian character ; “jj. 

the Romans might plead their ignorance of hisSr 

, , ® ® 1-1 /. *•»• IHO, 

Vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride ot a 
temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the cru- 
sades, some sparks of curiosity and reason werere- 
kindled in the western world : the heresy of Bul- 
garia, the paulician sect, was successfully trans- 
planted into the soil of Italy and France ; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity 
of the gospel ; and the enemies of the clergy re- 
conciled their passions with their conscience, the 
desire of freedom with the profession of piety.* 

The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded 
by Arnold of Brescia," whose promotion in the 
church w'as confined to the lowest rank, and who 
wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of poverty 

sentmeiit* aind possibly repent of his hasty passion, &c. (Memoires siir 

Vie de Petrarque, tom. i, p- 330). 

® Baronins, in his index to the twelfth volume of his Annals, has 
found a fair and easy excuse. He makes two heads, of iiomani C«- 
tJiolici and Schismatici ; to the former he applies all the good, to the 
latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

^ The heresies of the twelfth century may be found in Mosheim 
(Institut. Hist, ficcles, p. 419-4ST), who entertains a favourable opi-. 
nion of Arnold of Brescia* In the tenth volume I have described the 
sect of tlie paulicians, and followed their migration from Armenia to 
Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 

The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho 
bishop of Frisingen (fhron. 1. vii, c. 31, de gestis Frederici i, 2. i, c. 
gT, i. ii, c. 21), and in the third book of the Ligurinus, a poem of 
Gunther, who flourished a. d. 1200, in the monastery of Paris near 
Basil (Fabric. Bibiiot. I..atin. med. et infimae iEtatis, tom. iii, p. i7l» 
ll'o). The long passage that relates to^ Arnold is produced by Gue2* 
liman (de Bebus Helvetipis, 2. iil,.:C. 108}. . ' 
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tliaii as an uniform of obedience. His adversaries 
could not deny the wit and eloquence which they 
severely felt : they confess with reluctance the 
specious purity of his morals ; and his errors were 
recommended to the public by a mixture of im- 
portant and beneficial truths. In his theological 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous 
and unfortunate Abelard,* who was likewise in- 
volved in the suspicion of heresy : but the lover of 
Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature; and his 
ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by the 
humility of his repentance. From this master, 
Arnold nfost probably inbibed some metaphysical 
definitions of the trmity, repugnant to the taste 
of the times: his ideas of baptism and the euchar- 
ist are loosely censured; but apolitical heresy was 
the source of his fame and misfortunes. He pre-- 
sumed to quote the declaration of Christ, that his 
kingdom is not of this world : he boldly main- 
tained, that the sword and the sceptre were en- 
trusted to the civil magistrate ; that temporal ho- 
nours and possessions were lawfully vested in se- 
cular persons; that the abbots, the bishops, and 
the pope himself, must renounce either their state 
or their salvation ; and that after tlie loss of their 
revenues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of 
the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxisry 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise 
of spiritual labours. During a short time, the 

® The wicked wit of Bay le was amused in composinij, with much 
levity and learning, the articles of Abe' lard, Fotdque^, Hehise, in his 
Dictionnaire Critique. The dispute of Abelard and St, Bernard, of 
scholastic and positive divinity, is well understood by Mosheim (In®, 
jstitut Hist# Eecles* jp. 41S«'4d5}.' 
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preacher was revered as a patriot; and the discon- 
tent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop was 
the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the ' 
favour of the people is less permanent than the 
resentment of the priest ; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the se- 
cond/ in the general council of the LateraUj the 
magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice 
and fear to execute the sentence of the church. 
Italy could no longer afford a refuge, and the dis- 
ciple of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, till 
he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich, 
now the fii'st of the Swiss cantons. From a Ro- 
man station,’’ a royal villa, a chapter of noble 
virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city ; where the appeals of the 
Milanese were sometimes tried by the imperial 
commissaries.“ In an age less ripe for reforma- 
tion, the precursor of Zuinglius was heard With 
applause : a brave and simple people imbibed and 

y -««— -Damnatus ab iEo 

PrfEsule, qui numeros vetitum contmgere nostros 
Nomen ab innocua ducit Seiudabile vitS. 

We may applaud the dexterity^ and correctness of Ligurinus, whe 
tarns the unpoetical name of Innocent ii into a compliment. 

* A Roman inscription of Stado ‘*l*uricen®is ha# been found ^at Zm 
I'lch (crAnviiie, Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p, 642-644) ; but it is 
without sufficient warrant, that the city and canton have usurped, 
and even monopolised, the names of Tigurum and Fagns Tiguriniis. 

Guilliman (de Rebus Heivelicis, 1. iii, c. 5, p. 106) recapitulates 
the donation (a. d, 833) of the emperor Lewis the pious to his daugh- 
ter the abbess Hiklegardibs. Curtim nostram Turegum in ducatd 
Aiamannise In pago Durgaugensi, wuth villages, w'^oods, meadow.-^ 
waters, slaves, churches, &c. a noble gift. Ckarlea the bold gave 
the jus monetajj the city was wailed under Otho 15 and the line of the 
bishop of Frkingen, 

Nobiie Turegum multarum copia^r^m, 

Is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Ziiriehs 
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CHA P, long retained the colour of his opinions ; and his 
art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, 
and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his 
sake, the interest of their master and their order. 
Their tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce ex- 
hortations of St. Bernard and the enemy of the 
church was driven, by persecution, to the despe- 
rate measure of erecting his standard in Rome 
itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 
Ho exhorts j Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 
to^iestm^ <llscretion : he was protected, and had perhaps 
the repub- {jggjj invited, by the nobles and people ; and in 
,.D. iiAt-the service of freedom, his eloquence thundered 
ovxr the seven hills. Blending in the same dis- 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 
motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm, he 
admonished the Romans, how strangely their pa- 
tience and the vices of 1 he clergy had degenerated 
from the primitive times of the church and the 
city. He exhorted them to assert the inalienable 
rights of men and Christians ; to restore the laws 
and magistrates of the republic; to respect the 
name of the emperor ; but to confine their shep- 
herd to the spiritual government of his flock.“ 
Nor could his spiritual government escape the 

R ^ Bernard, epiatol, cxcv, cxevi, tom. j, p. 1S7--190. Amidst Bis 
iomlives Be drops a precious jicknowIedgmeiUt t|ui, iitBiaiin quani 
csset doctrinse quaip distrktaj est mtm. Me owns tliat Arnold 
'^Toxild be a valuable acquisition for the churcB, 

, ® .He ad vised the .Homans,. \ 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare suo ; nil juris in hac re 
Fontifici summo, modicum conceder^; regl 
* fSuadebat popula# Sic lojsa stultus utraqre 

Majestate, reiim%emina sc secerat aubc. 
k the poetry of Gunther difereht from the of Otho«^ 
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tfensure and controul of the reformer ; and the in^ chap; 
ferior clergy were taught, by Ms lessons, to resist 
the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic com- 
mand over the twenty-eight regions or parishes of 
E-ome.^ The revolution was not accomplished 
without rapine and violence, the effusion of blood, 
and the demolition of houses ; the victorious fac- 
tion was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and 
the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, 
or deplored, the effects of his mission; his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, In- 
nocent the second and Anastasius the fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were suc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, 

Adrian the fourth, ° the only Englishman who 
has ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and whose 
merit emerged from the mean conditionof a monk, 
and almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Al- 
bans. On the first provocation, of a cardinal 
killed or wounded in the streets^ he cast an in- 
terdict on the guilty people; and, from Christmas • 
to Easter, Rome was deprived of the real - or 
imaginary comforts of religious worship. The 
Romans had despised their temporal prince : 
they submitted, with grief and terror, to the 
censures of their spiritual father : their guilt was 
expiated by penanfe, and the banishment of the 

^ See Baronins (a* 0 . 1148, 38, 39) from the Vatican mss* He 

ioucliy condemns Arnold (a. b, 1141, No. 3) as the father of the poTi« 
tical heretics, whose influence then hurt him in France. 

® The Bmglish reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrian' 

IV ; but our own writers have added nothing to the fame or merits of 
their countryman, ’ 
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CHAP, seditious preacherwasthepriceof theiralisoliition. 
Lxix. revenge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and 

the approaching coronation cf Frederic Barba- 
rossa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had of- 
fended, though not in an equal degree, the heads 
of the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the 
furious ungovernable spirit of the Romans; the 
insults, the injuries, the fears, to which his person 
and his clergy were continually exposed; and 
the pernicious, tendency of the heresy of Arnold, 
which must subvert the principles of civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic vras 
convinced by these arguments, or tempted by tlie 
desire of the imperial crown ; in the balance of 
ambition, the innocence or life of an individual is 
of sroaii account ; and their common enemy was 
sacrificed to a moment of political concord. After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been protect- 
ed by the viscounts Campania, from' whom he 
was extorted by the power of Caesar ; the prefect 
' of the city pronounced his sentence ; the martyr 
His eiecu-of freedom was burnt alive in the presence of a 
careless and ungrateful people; and his ashes 
were cast into the Tyber, lest the heretics should 
collect and worship the relics of their master.^ 
Thelcl^gy triumphed in his death: with his 
ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory still 
lived in the minds of the Romans. From his 
school they had probably derived a new article of 

^ Besides the historian and poet already quoted,, the last adventures 
of Arnold are related by the biographer of Adrian m (Mwutoxh 
MefipL EarusE ital* tom* iii, p. h p, Ml| i42)* 
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faith, that the metropolis of the catholic church cn a P. 
is exempt from the penalties of excommunication 
and interdict. Their bishop? might argue, that 
the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised 
ov'er kings and nations, more especially embraced 
the city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 

But they preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of tlie Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has enccuvaged aRcstora- 
belief, that as early as the tenth century, in their 
first struggles against the Saxon Othos, the com-''- 
monwealth was vindicated and restored by the se- 
nate and peojile of Home ; that two consuls were 
annually elected among the nobles, and that ten 
or twelve plebeian magistrates revived the name 
and office of the tribunes of the commons.® But 
tins venerable structure disappeai's before the light 
of criticism. In tlie darkness of the middle ages, 
the appellations of senators, of consuls, of the 
sons of consuls, may sometimes be discovered.’' 

^ Ducange (Glos.9* I^^tinitatis mediaj et hifimsa iEtatis^ Deca^dioDes, 
tom. ii, p. 726 ) gives mo a quotatioo from Blojidus (decad,#i, I, H; ; 

Blio coiisulcs e3f: nobilitate (iuotaniiis fjebgut, <|;u ad vetiiwtum con 
sniioii exemplar siiniina? rerum pra'ussent. And ir Sigonius (de 
liegno ItalicT, L vi, opp. tom. ji, p, 400) I read of the consuls and 
triiinnes of the tenth century. Both Bloudu.s, and even Sigonius, 
loo freel)' copied the classic method of sui^plying, from reason or 
fancy, the deliciencyof recordf^ 

^ in the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, Script. |U>r, Ital, tom. 

15, p, 5, p, iOB) a Roman is mentioned as consulis natus in -the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, Muratori' (divert, v) diwovers* In the 
years 9S2 and 956, Gratianus in Bei nomine consul et du5i;, Georgius 
consul ct dux ; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory vns® 
proudly, but vaguely, stiles himself pgnsul et dux et omnium Eorna-* 
nsrum senator. 
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They were bestowed by tlie'eiBperorSj, or assttniecl 
by the most powerful citizeus^ ■ to ' denote; tlm^^ 

rank, their honours^ and perhaps the claim of a 
pure and patrician descent ; but they float on the 
surface, without a series or a substance; the titles 
of men, not the orders of government and it is 
only from tlje year of Christ one thousand one 
hundred and forty-four, that the establishment of 
the senate is dated, as a glorious era, in the acts 
of the city, A new constitution was hastily 
framed by private ambition, or popular enthu- 
siasm; nor could Rome, in the twelfth centuiy, 
produce an antiquary to explain, or a legislator to 
restore, the harmony and proportions of the an- 
cient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed, 
people will ever speak in loud and weighty accla- 
mations. But the regular distribution of the 
thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the wealth 

and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 

adverse orators, and the slow operation of votes 
and ballots, could not easily be adapted by a blind 

i As late as the tenth century, the Greet emperors conferred on the 
dates of«Ven)ce, Naples, Amalphi, &c. the title of u^ans, or consuls 
{see Chron. Sagomini, passim) ; and the successors ot Charlemagne 
would not abdicate any of their prerogative. But, in general, the 
names of consul and senator, which may he found among the hrench 
and Germans, signify no more than count and lord f AVgaeur, Duoange, 
Glossar.). The monkish writers are often ambitious of fine classic 
words#. * .■ - ' 

^ The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho in (a, 
998), Consulibus senates popuiiqne Romani ; but the aci pr .h t'e 'y 
spiirbius# At the coronation of Henry i, a lbi4, t > ’ 
Bithmar (apud Munitori; dissert, xxiti) describtis bin? 
duodecim vallatum, qxionirasex rfisi barba, alii ftroiiy .. v - 
liedebant cum baculis. The senate Is ia*.?r?u-.niea ,in of 

'^trengarius <p. 40d> 
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smiltitiide, ignorant of the arts, and insensible of 
the benefits, of legal government. It was pro- 
posed by Arnold to revive and discriminate the 
equestrian order; but what could be the motive 
or measure of such distinction ?’ - The pecuniary 
qualification of the knights must have been re- 
duced to the poverty of. the times: those times 
no longer required their civil functions of judges 
and farmers of the revenue ; and their primitive 
duty, their military service on horseback, was 
more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the 
spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence of tiie re- 
public was useless and unknown ; the nations 
and families of Italy who lived under the Roman 
and barbai’ic laws were insensibly mingled in a 
('oinmon mass; and some faint tradition, some 
imperfect fragments, preserved the memory of 
the code and pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty tlie Romans might doubtless have restor- 
ed the appellation and office of consuls ; had they 
not disdained a title so promiscuously adopted 
in the Italian cities, that it has finally settled on 
the humble station of the agents of commerce 
in a foreign hmd. But the rights of the tri- 
Imnes, the formidable' word that arrested the 
public counsels, suppose or must produce a legi- 
timate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the 
state ; nor yrquld the enemies of peace and order, 

^ In ancient Itomcs the equestrian' order was. not ' ranked wltli the 
senate and people as a third branch of the republic till the consulship 
»»t|C:icero9 who assumes the merit of 'the" establishment (Flin. 

X Beaufort Bepiifoiiqiie.Eomaine, tatn. 2, p, 
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who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long re- 
spected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian ma- 
gistrate.™ • 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which 
gave a new existence and era to Rome, we may 
observe the real and important events that marked 
or confirmed her political independence, i. The 
Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences," is 
about four hundred yards in length, and two 
hundred in breadth. A flight of an hundred steps 
led to the summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far 
steeper was the ascent before the declivities had 
been smoothed, and the precipices filled by the 
ruins of fallen edifices. From the earliest ages, 
the Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, 
a fortress in war : after the loss of the city, 
it maintained a siege against the victorious 
Gaul, and the sanctuary of empire was occu- 
pied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of 
Vitellius and Vespasian.* The temples of Ju- 

^ The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gun* 
■iher's.' 

Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetustos ; 

Nomine plebio secernere nomen equestre. 

Jura tribiinorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

• Et senio tessas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pcndentia muds 
Eeddere primaevo Capitolia prisca niton. 

But ®f these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others m 
more than words. 

» After many disputes among the antiquaries of Rome, it seems 
determined, that the summit of the CapitoHne hill next the river is 
strictly the Mons Tarpius, the Arx 5 and t^t on the other siimmitp 
the church and convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars of St. FranciSj, 
occupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardim, Eoma Antica, h c. 11-16)“ 

® Tacit* Hist, iii, 69, TO* 
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piter and his kindred deities Had crumbled into chap. 
dust ; their place was supplied by monasteries and ^ 
houses ; and the solid walls, the long and shth'-" 
ing porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the 
lapse of time. It-was the first act of the Romans, 
an act of freedom, to rcstoi-e the s. rength, thougii 
not the beauty, of the capital ; to fortify the seat 
of their arms and counsels : and as often as they 
ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 

II. The first Ciesars had been invested with tlieThecoia. 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver ; to the 
senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copper.’’ The emblems and legends were in- 
scribed on a more ample field by the genius of 
flattery ; and the prince was relieved from the 
care of celebrating his own virtues. The successors 
of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the se- 
nate: their royal officers at Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, assumed the sole direction of the rnint ; 
and the same prerogative was inherited by the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of the 
Greek, the French, and the German dynasties. 

After an abdication of eight hundred years, the 
Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucra- 
tive pi’ivilege ; which was tacitly renounced by 
the popes, from Paschal the second to the esta- 
blishment of their residence beyond the Alps. 

P Thig partition of the noble and baser metals between the emperor, 
and senate mast however be adopted, not as a positive fact, bat as the 
probable opinion of the best antiquaries (see the science des Medailles 
of the Fere Joubert, tom, ii, p, 208-^11, in the Improved and scarce 
edition of the Baron de la Bastie), 
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CHAP. ®ome of these republican coins of the twelfth and 
Lxix. centuries are shewn in the cabinets of 

the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, 
Christ is depictured holding in his left hand a 
book with this inscription : “ The vow of the 
“ Eoman senate and people': Rome the 
“ capital OF THE WORLD;” Qu the reverse, St; 
Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling senator 
in his cap and gown, with the name and arms 
The prefect of his family impressed on his shield.^ With 
of the city, empire, the prefect of the city had declined to 
a municipal oiSficer; yet he still exercised in his last 
appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and a 
drawn sword, which he received from the suc- 
cessors of Otho, was the mode of his investiture 
and the emblems of his functions.'' The dignity 
was confined to the noble families of Rome : the 
choice of the . people was ratified by the pope ; 
but a triple oath of fidelity must have often em- 
barrassed the prefect in the conflict of adverse 

^ In his ttventy-seventh dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy 
(tom* ii, p. 559-569), Miiratori exhibits a series of the senatorian 
coins, which bore the obscure names of affortlati, infomati\ provl^ 
njiif paparinu During this period all the popes, without excepting 
Boniface viii, abstained from the right of coining, which was resumed 
by his successor Benedict xi, and regularly exercised in the court of 
Avignon. 

* A German historian, Gerard of Kelchcrspeg (in Baluz. Bliscelf, 
tom. V, p. 64, apud Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, torn, ili, p. 205)a 
thus dCvseribes the constitution of Home In the eleventh century s 
Grandiori urbis et orbis negotia spectant ad .Eoinanum pontilicom 
Itemque ad Homanum imperatorem ; sivi jIUus vicarium urbls prai» 
fectum, qui de suSi digmtate respicit utrumque, videlicet domlnun! 
■papam ciii tacit hominum, et dominum imperiitorura a quo aceinit 
Bim potestatis Insigne, scdlicet gladium owrtum. 
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duties.* A servant, in whom they possessed litit a oh a A 
third share, was dismissed by the independent 
Romans : in his place they elected a patrician ; but 
this title, which Charlemagne had not disdained, 
was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; and, after 
the first fervour of rebellion, they consented with- 
out reluctance to the restoration of the prefect. 

About fifty years after this event. Innocent 
third, the most ambitious, or at least the most 
fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans 
and himself from this badge of foreign dominion ; 
he invested the prefect with a banner instead of a 
sword, and absolved him from all dependence of 
oaths or service to the German emperors.* In 
his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future car- 
dinal, was named by the pope to the civil govern- 
ment of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been re- 
duced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of 
freedom, the right or exercise was derived from 
the senate and people, iv. After the revival of 

, /•r.-r an Cl choke 

the senate,^ the conscript fathers (if I may use of these- 

the expression) were invested with the legislative 
and executive' power ; but their views seldom 

» The words of a contemporary writer <Pand'uIph.: Plsas. in - Vit, 

-Paschal ii, p, 357, S5S) describe the election and oath of the prefect 
in HIS, incoiisultis patribus ♦ , . - loca prsefectoria. . . . Laudes prse« 
fcctoriaj .... comini torumupplausiim .... juraturum popnio inam- 
bonem si,ublevunt ... * confirmari cum in urbe pra;fecUim peliint. 

^ IJrbis praTectum, ad ligiam fideiitatcm recepit, et per mantiim 
quod iUl dcimvit de prafectura eum publice invest! v it, qui usque ad 
id tempos juramento Hdelitatis imperatori futt obiigatus ct ab eo 
fecturae tenuit honorem (Gesta- Innocent ni, in Muratori, tom. iiij^ 

|>. i, p. 487.)' 

» See Otho Prising. Chroitf vli, ^31^ de Gest, Frederic h i, c. 
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CHAP, reached beyond the present day j and that day 
Lxix. frequently disturbed by violence and 

tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order or 
assembly consisted of fifty -six senators,’' the most 
: eminent of whom were distinguished by the title 

of counsellors : they were nominated, perhaps 
annually, by the people ; and a previous choice 
of their electors, ten persons in each region, or 
parish, might afford a basis for a free and per- 
manent constitution. The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, 
confirmed, by treaty, the establishment and pri- 
vileges of the senate, and expected from time, 
peace, and religion, the restoration of their go- 
vernment. The motives of public and private 
interest might sometimes draw from the Romans 
an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
claims ; and they renewed their oath of allegiance 
to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, the 
'■ lawful head of the' church and the republic.^ 

t * - ■■■;■ ■..-■■■■ ■, ... 

* Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senatorSs> 
©f the Capuzzi family, &c. quorum tempori bus melius regebatur Ro« 
ma quam nunc <a, d.1194> est temporibus Ivi senatorum (Dacaiigcv 
Gloss, tom. vi, p. 191, jSfena^ores). 

' . y Muratori (dissert, xlii, tom. Hi, p. TSS-ISS) lia.s published an 

original treaty; Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clemen tern ni, 
ct senators^ populi Romani super regalibus et aliis dignitatibus urbi.Sft 
' ' &c. anno 44« senatus. ' The senate speaks, and speaks with autho- 

^ rity ; Redimus ad praetens * • • , habebimus » « » . dabitls presby-* 

teria .... jurabimws pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula de Te» 
ueraentis Tusculani, dated in the forty-seventh year of the same era, 
and conlirmed decreta ampUssimi ordinis aenatus, acclamationc P. K. 
pubiice CapitoHo consistentis. It is there we find the difference of se- 
; ' mtores consiilarii and simple senator (Muratori, dissert, xlii, tom. ilh 

p. TST-TSO). 
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The imion and vigour of a public council was c h a p. 
dissolved in a lawless city ; and the Romans soon ^xix. 
adopted a more strong and simple mode of admi- 0^^ 
nistration. They condensed the name and au- senator, 
thority of the senate in a single magistrate, or 
two colleagues; and, as they were changed at the 
end of a year, or of six months, the greatness of 
the trust was compensated by the shortness of the 
term. But in this transient reign, the senators 
of Rome indulged their avarice and ambition ; 
their justice was perverted by the interest of their 
family and laction ; and as they punished only 
their enemies, they were obeyed only by their 
adherents. Anarchj", no longer tempered by the 
pastoral care of their bishop, admonished the Ro- 
mans that they were incapable of governing them- 
selves ; and they sought abroad those blessings 
which they were hopeless of finding at home. In 
the same age, and from the same motives, most 
of the Italian republics were prompted to em- 
brace a measure, which, however strange it may 
seem, w'as adapted to their situation, and pro- 
ductive of the most salutary effects.®' They 
chose, in some foreign but friea<fi[y city, an im- 
partial magistrate of noble birth and unblemish- 
ed character, a soldier and a statesman, recom- 
mended by the voice of fame and his country, to 
whom they delegated, for a time, the supreme 
administration of peace and war. The compact 

* Mfiratciti (dissert, xlv, tom- iv, p«'64f-i92> has fdlly explained 
this mode of government 5 and the Genius FastoraJis^ which he has 
given at*the end,» 'Is n treatise or sermon on the duties oif these foreign 
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CHAP, between the governor and the governed was seal- 
ed with oaths and subscriptions; and the duration 
of his power, the measure of his stipend, thd 
nature of their mutual oblig’ations, were defined 
with scrupulous precision. They swore to obey 
him as their lawful superior ; he pledged his 
faith to unite the indifference of a stranger with 
the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six 
knights and civilians, his assessors in arms and 
justice, attended the podesta,^ who maintained, 
at his own expence, a decent retinue of servants 
and horses ; his W'ife, his son, his brother, who 
might bias the affections of the judge, were left 
behind ; during the exercise of his office, he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to contract ah 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the 
house of a citizen; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had Satisfied the complaints that 
might be urged against his government. 

Branca- It was thus, ubout the middle of the thirteenth 
iTriasa- century, that' the Romans called from Bologna 
the senator Brancaleone,’" whose fame and merit 
have been rescued from oblivion by the pen of an 
English historian. A just anxiety for his repu- 
tation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the 

» In the Latin writers* at least of the silver age, the title of 
was transferred from the oflice to the magistrate* 

Hojus qui trahitur praetextam sumere mavis * 

An Fidenarnm Gabiorumque esse 

. . \ . (Jwvenab Satin x* 99). 

^ See the life and, death of Brancaleane, in the Historia Major of 
Matthew Paris, p. 741* 7df, 792* 797* 799, SIO, 823, 833, 836, 

, 840. The multitude of pilgrims and suitors eonnectecl Eomc and 
St.Aiban\s ; and the resentment of the English clergy prompted them 
to rejoice whenever the popes were humbled and oppressed. 
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taskj had engaged him to refuse the honour of 
* their choice ; the statutes of Rome were suspend- 
ed, and his office prolonged to the term of thi-ee 
years. By the guiltyand licentious hewas accused 
as cruel ; by the clergy he was aispected as partial ; 
but the friends of peace and order applauded the 
firm and upright magistrate by whom those bless- 
ings were restored ; no criminals were so power- 
ful as to brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice 
of the senator. By his sentence, two nobles of the 
Annibaldi family were executed on a gibbet ; and 
he inexorably demolished, in the City and neigh- 
bourhood, one hundred and forty towers, the 
strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, 
as a simple Inshop, was compelled to reside in his 
diocese ; and the standard of Brancaleotte was 
displayed in the field w ith terror and effect. His 
services were repaid by the ingra titude of a people 
unworthy of the happiness which they enjoyed. 
By the public robbei's, whom he had provoked 
for their sake, the Romans were excited to depose 
and imprison their benefactor ; nor would his life 
have been spared, if Bologna had not jiossesstd 
a pledge for his safety. Before Ms, departure, the 
prudent senator had required the exchange of 
thirty hostages of the noblest families of Rome ; 
on the news of his danger, and at the prayer of his 
wife, they were more strictly guarded; and Bo- 
logna, in the cause, of honour, sustained the thun- 
ders of a papal interdict. , This generous resist- 
ance allowed the Romans to compare thepfesent 
with the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted 
from the prison to the capitbl amidst the accla- 
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CHAP, mations of a repentant people. The remainder 
Lxix. Government was firm and fortunate ; and ’ 

as soon as envy was appeased by death, his head, 
enclosed in a precious' vase, was deposited On a 
lofty column of marble.® 

Charles of The impotence of reason and virtue recom- 

A. D. i26s_ mended in Italy a mooe effectual .choice ; instead 
1278 . private chizen, to whom they yielded a 

voluntMry and precarious obedience, the Romans 
elected for their senator some prince Of independ- 
ent power, who could defend them from their 
enemies and themselves. Charles of Anjou and 
Provence, the most ambitious and warlike mo- 
narch of the age, accepted at the same time the 
kingdom of Naples from the pope, and the of- 
fice of senator from the Roman people.'* As he 
passed through the city, in his road to victory, he 
received their oatli of allegiance, lodged in the 
Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short visit the 
harsh features of Ms despotic diaracter. Yet even 
Charles was exposed to the inconstancy of the 
people, who saluted with the same acclamations 

® Matthew Paris thus ends his account j Caput vero* ipshis Bran* 
ealeonis in vase prclioso super marmoream columnain coiiocatum, ia 
«ignum sui valoris et prohitatis, qua reiiqaias, superstitiose nimi® 
et pompqse siistulerunt. Fuerat enJm soperborum potentum et ma- 
lefactorum urbis malleqs et cxstirpator, et populi protector et defen- 
sor, VeHtfttis'ilt Justitiae Itoitator et amator (p. 840). A biographer 
of. If Script taoot. in, p. i, !>. SBlf 5^2) draws a 

less favourable portrait of this ipdiibelline senator. 

^ The election •of Charles of A|ijou to the office of perpetual sena- 
tor of Borne is mentioned by tiie historians in the eighth voiuine of 
the collection of Muratori, by Nicholas de Janisilki (p, 692}^ the monk 
of .Fadua (p. 724), Sabds Malasphia (I. il, c. 9, p. 808), and S!coi:«> 

4mo Malesplni (o» If 7, p. 999), 
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the passages of his rival, the unfortunate Con- chap- 
radin; and a powerful avenger, who reigned in 
the capitol, alarmed the fears and jealousy of the' 
popes. The absolute term of his life was super- 
seded by a renewal every third year ; and the 
enmity of Nicholas the third obliged the Sicilian 
king to abdicate the government of Rome. In 
his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff 
asserts the truth, validity, and use, of the dona- 
tion of Constantine, not less essential to the peace 
of the city than to the independence of the 
church ; establishes the annual election of the 
senator ; and formally disqualifies all emperors, 
kings, princes, and persons of an eminent and 
conspicuous rank.® This prohibitory clause was Pop® Mar-l 
repealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, 
who humbly solicited the sufirage of the Romans. 

In the presence, and by the authority, of the 
peoplcj two electors conferred, not on the pope, 
but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 
of senator, and the supreme administration of the 
reupblic,*^ to hold during his natural life, and to 
exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. 

About fifty years afterwards, the saihe title was 
granted to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and^o^’ 
the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her lu/isW* 

® The high-sounding bull of Nicholas in? which founds his tempcv 
rai sovereignty on the donation of Constantine, is still extaiit ; and 
ts it has been inserted by Boniface vm in the Sexte of the Decretals^ 

It must be received by the catholics, or at least by the papists, as a 
sacred and perpetual law. 

^ I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Eccles. tom. xviii, p. 300) for an 
extract of this Roman act, which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical. 

.Annals of Odericus liaynaldus. A* »;T281, No. 14, 15. , , 
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CHAP, two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 
Addresses In the first moments of rebellion, when Ar- 
tfee empe* ' ’nold of Brescia had inflamed their minds a- 
gainst the church, the Romans artfully labour- 
ed to conciliate the favour of the empire, and 
to recommend their merit and services in the 
Conrad m, cause of Csssar. The style of their ambassadors 
A. D. iiu. Conrad the third and Frederic the first is 
a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition 
and the ignorance of their own history.® Af- 
ter some complaint of his silence and neglect, 
they exhort the former of these princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from their hands the im- 
perial crown. “ We beseech your majesty, not 
“ to disdain the humility of your sons and vas- 
“ sals, not to listen to the accusations of our 
“ common enemies, who calumniate the senate as 
“ hostile to your throne, who sow the seeds of 
“ discord, that they may reap the harvest of 
“ destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are 
“ united in an impious league to oppose our li- 
“ berty and your coronation. With the bless- 
“ ing of God, our zeal and courage has hitlier- 
“ to defeated their attempts. Of their power- 
“ ful and factious adherents, more especially 
“ the Frangipani, we have taken fay assault 
“ the houses and turrets : some of these are 

^ These letters mH speeches are preserved by Otho blsliop of Frl« 
sliigeii (Fabric. Bibiiot. Lat. med.:-et infim. tom. I86j, 187), per- 
Iiaps the noblest of ; historiatis.f he was son of Leopold marquis 
of Austria ; his mother, Agnes, was daughter of the emperor Henry 
IV, and he was half brother andmnde to Conrad rn, and Frederic 
■ lie hasJeft, In seven books, ■ a Chronkle of the Times; In two® the 
Gesta Freclerici ' b the last of which is inserted In the sixth volume ©f 
MiiratorFs Mstorians. 
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occupied by our troops, and some are levelled chap. 

“ with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which 
“ they had broken, is restored and fortified for 
“ your safe passage ; and your army may enter 
“ the city without being annoyed from the castle 
“ of St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all 
“ that we design, is for your honoilr and service, 

“ in the loyal hope, that you will speedily appeal' 

“ in person, to vindicate those rights w^hich have 
“ been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig- 
“ nity of the empire, and to surpass the fame and 
“ glory of your predecessors. May you fix your 
“ residence in Rome, the capital of the world ; 

“ give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; 

“ and imitate the example of Constantine and 
“ Justinian,’* who, by the vigour of the senate 
“ and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.’” 

But these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not cherished by Conrad the Franconian, Avhose 
eyes w'ere fixed on the Holy land, and wiio died 
w ithout visiting Rome soon after his return from 
the Holy land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, Frederic i, 
was more ambitious of the iniperial crown ; nor*’ 
had any of the successors of Otho acquired such 
absolute s%vay over the kingdom of Italy. Sur- 
rounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, 
he gave audience in his camp at Sutri to the am- 
bassadors of Rome, who thus addressed him in a 

We,; desire (said the igBorant Romans) to restore th® empire lit 
statum, quo fait tempore Constantin! et Justiniani, qui totum. 

«rbem vigoresenatus €t: populi Romani suisttHuere mail ibus» 

de'Gestl!S,,FA’^dencii, h h c* 28# 

.u, 2- 
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€ HAP. free and florid oration : “ Incline your ear to the 
■ “queen of cities; approach with a peaceful and 
“ friendly mind the precincts of Rome, which 
“ has cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is 
“ impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. 
“ Under your auspicious influence, may the pri- 
“ mitive times be restored. Assert the prero- 
“ rogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
“ her monarchy the insolence of the world. You 
“ are not ignorant, that, in former ages, by the 
“ wisdom of the senate, by the valour and disci- 
“ piine of the equestrian order, she extended her 
“ victorious arms to the East and West, beyond 
“ the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. 

By oiir sins, in the absence of our princes, 
“ the noble institution of the senate has sunk in 
“ oblivion ; and with our prudence, our strength 
“ has likewise decreased. We have revived the 
^‘ senate and the equestrian order : the counsels 
of the one, the arms of the other, will be de- 
“ voted to your person and the service of the 
“ empire. Do you not bear the language of the 
“ Roman matron ? You were a guest, I have 
adopted you as a citizen : a Transalpine stran- 
“ ger, I have elected you for my sovereign and 
“ given yi)u myself and all that is mine. Y our 
“first and most sacred duty is to swear and 
“ subscribe that you will shed your Wood for 
“ the republic ; that you w'ill maintain in peace 
“ and justice the laws of the city and the charters 
“of your predecessors ; ami that you Will rew ard 

H»spes eras, ciwni fec5, Advena fui^ti ex TraBsaipinis partibus ; 
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“ witli five thousand pounds of silver, the faitliful chap- 
senators who shall proclaim your titles in tlte 
“ capitoL With the name, assume the character, 
of Augustus.” The flowers of Latin rlietoric 
were not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient 
of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high 
tone of royalty and conquest. “ Famous indeed 
“ have been the fortitude and wisdom of tiie 


“ ancient Romans ; but your speech is not sea- 
“ soned with wisdom, and I could wish that 
“ fortitude were conspicuous in your actions. 
“ Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vi- 
“ cissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest 


“ fiimilies were translated to the East, to the 
royal city of Constantine ; and tiie remains of 
“ your strength and freedom have long since 
“ been exhausted by the Greeks and Franks. 
“ Are you desirous of beholding the ancient glory 
of Rome, the gravity of the senate, the spirit 
“ of the knights, the discipline of the camp, the 
“ valour of the legions ? you will find tliem in 
“ the German I’epublic. It is not empire, naked 
“ and alone; the ornaments and virtues of em- 
•• pire have likewise migrated beyond the Alps 
“ to a more deserving people.* They will lie em- 
ployed in your defence, but they claim your 
“ obedience. Y"ou pretend tiiat myself or my 
“ predecessors have been invited by the Romans : 
•‘ you mistake the word ; they were not invited ; 
“ they were implored. From its foreign and 


® Non cessit nobis imdiuii imperlmti, virtute siia amictum venit» 
ciniainenta siia seciirii trasit. Penes nos smitconsuies tul, Cicero 
or Livjwtioki not have rejected these images*' the '' eloquence of a 
'born and educated in the Hercynlan forest* 

, ^ u3 ^ b ’ 
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domestic tyrants, the city was rescued by 
“ Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in 
our country ; and their dominion was the price 
of your deliverance. Under that dominion 
“ your ancestors lived and died. I claim by the 
“ riglit of inheritance and possession, and who 
“ shall dare to extort you from my hands ? Is the 
“ hand of the Franks” and Germans enfeebled 
“ by age? Am i vanquished? Am I a captive? 
‘‘ Am I not encompassed with the banners of a 
“ potent and invincible army ? You impose con- 
“ ditions on your^niaster ; you require oaths : if 
“ the conditions are just, an oatli is superfluous ; 
“ if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my 
“ equity ? It is extended to the meanest of my 
“ subjects, Will not my sword be unsheathed in 
“ the defence of the capitol ? By that sword the 
northern kingdom of Denmark has been re- 
“ stored to the Roman empire, You prescribe 
“ the measure and the objects of my bounty, 
“ which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 
“ All will be given to patient merit ; all will be 
“ denied to rude importunity.”" Neither the 
emperor nor the senate could maintain these lofty 
pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued his march to the; Vatican : 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally from the 

^ Otho of Frisingen, who Purely understood the language of the 
court and diet of Germany, speaks of the Franks in the twelfth cen- 
tury as the reigning nation (Froeeres Franc!, , equites Franc!, , manus 
..Ffancorum) ; he adds, however, the ' epithet, of Tmtonki 

Otho Fiising* de Gestis. Frederici i, 1. li, c» 22, p. 720-7 23- 
,■ These original and authentic acts I have translated and abryged wifi; 
frssidom, ■ yet, with’fideiity^^ 
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Capitol ; and if the numbers and valour of the chap. 
Germans prevailed in the bloody eonflict, he 
could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to 
seat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and 
twelve Pisan gallies were introduced into the 
Tyber ; but the senate and people were saved by 
the arts of negociation and the progress of disease ; 
juor did Frederic or his successors redterate the 
hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were ex- 
ercised by the popes, the crusades, and the inde- 
pendence of Lombardy and Germany ; they court- 
ed the alliance of the Romans ; and Frederic the 
second offered in the capitol the great standard, 
the Camccio of Milan." After the extinction of 
the house of Swabia, they were banished beyond 
the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed the 
impotence and poverty of the Teutonic Ciesars.*’ 

® From ilie chronicles of RIcohaMo and Frauds Fepin, Miiratori 
(dissert, x-xvl, tom. ii, P« |ias transcribed this canons fact, with 
the dog’grel verses that accompanied the gift. 

. Ave deeiiB orbis ave ! vktas tibi.destmor, ave! 

CmiTO ab Angus to Frcdetico Caesarejiisto.- 
Vie MediGlmtm t jam sent is spernigre vmum 
Imperil vires, proprlas tibi. lollere vires. 

Ergo triwmplM-jf'irm nrbs poles SBemor esse priornm 
Qiios tibi roittebant reges qui bel!a gere'bant. 
si dec tacere (I now use the Italian dlssertatioos,, tom. i, p.4l4-> 

^lie ncii’ anno 1727, iina copia ciesso Caroccio In inarmc* dlanzi %• 
noto si scoprinel Caiiipidoglio, press© alle carcere di quel luogo, diwt 
Sisto T. Tavca falto rinchiudere. Stava esso posto sopra quatta co- 
lorme di marmo lino eolla sequent© Inscrizione, '&c. to the same pur- 
pose as the old inscription. 

The decline of the imperial arms and authority in Italy Is relat- 
ed with impartial learoing in the Annals of Muratofi (tom. 

- ■ apd 

13-4 
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CHAP, Under the reign of Adrian, when the empii’e 
extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, from 
wai-softhe mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fanciful 

'RmiTi'ITTlQ' . ' ' ' ^ ^ 

against the Wstorian^ amused the Romans with the pictui’e 
neighbour- ^}jejr infant wars. “ There was a time,” says 

ijjg cities. ' 

Elorus, “ when Tihur and Praeneste, our summer 
retreats, were the objects of hostile vows in the 
f*' capitol, when w:e dreaded the shades of the 
“ Arician groves, when we could triumph without 
“ a blush over the nameless villages of theSabines 
and Latins, and even Corioli could afford a 
“ title not unworthy of a victorious general.” 
The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by 
the contrast of the past with the present : they 
would have been humbled by the prospect of fu- 
turity ; by the prediction, that after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empii’e, and contracted 
to her prira£Eval limits, would renew the same 
hostilities, qn the same ground which was then 
decorated with her villas and gardens. The ad- 
jacent territory on either side of the Tyber 
'was always claimed, and sometimes possessed, 
as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the barons as- 
sumed a lawless independence, and the cities to6 
faithfully copied the revolt and discord of the 
metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 

and the reader may compare .his narrative with the .Histolre, des AU 
iemands (tom. hi, Iv), by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem 'oi 
his countrymen. ' ^ ■ 

9 Tilmr nunc suburhanum, et asstiv® Pi’seneste dellci®, nimciipatis 
ill capitolio votis petebantur. The whole passage of Floras (L i* 
c., .11) may be read with pleOKure,: and,, Ivis deserved the praise of a 
ixmn.o,f genius (Qiluvres de Blontesquieu., p. 634-^ dSoj quar** 

to edition « ' ’ " ■ ' ^ 
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turies, the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce chap. 
or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church 
and senate ; and if their headstrong and selfish "" 
ambition was moderated by the pope, he often 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of bis spi- 
ritual arms. Their warfare was that of the first 
consuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the 
capitol ; sallied from the gates, plundered or 
burnt the harvests of their iieighbo::rs, engaged 
ill tumultuary conflict, and returned home after 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful : in the use of 
victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
•jealousy and revenge; and instead of adopting thc! 
valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of their 
adversaries. The captives, in tlieir shirts, with 
a rope round their necks, solicited their pardon: 
the ibi'tificatioiis, and even the buildings, of the 
rival cities, were demolished, and the inhabitants 
were scattered in the adjacent villages. It was 
thus that the seats of the cardinal bishops, Porto, 

Ostia, Alban um, Tusculum, Praeneste, and Tibur 
orjfivoli, were successively overtlifown by the 
ferocious hostility of fhe Romans." Of these,* 

^ Ne a ferltate Eomaiionim sicuf fuerant Hostienses, Portuensesj, 
Tiisciilanenses, Albanenses, Labicenses, et nupei* destrue- 

rentui* (Matthew PadSj p. 757). These events are ma;ked in the 
Annals and Index (the eighteenth volume) of Mu ratari. 

» For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the 
Tyber, &c. see the lively picture of the P. Labat. (Voyage or Sf pagne 
et ea Italic), who had not long resided in the riCigh?-. lurinnod of 
Home ; and the more accurate description of which'. P. r''cluiiivrd 
(Roma, 1750, in octavo)' has added to the topographical Ar.p of Ciri* 
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CHAP. Porto and Ostia, the two keys of the Ty her, are 
still vacant and desolate: the marshy and un- 
wholesome banks are peopled with herds of buf- 
falos, and the river is lost to every purpose of 
navigation and trade. The hills, which afiord a 
shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have 
again smiled with the blessings of peace: Btescati 
has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum : Tibur or 
Tivoli has resumed the honour of a city,* and 
the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of j^orne. In the w'ork of destruction, 
the ambition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their 
allies : in the first siege of Tibur, they were driven 
Ta^'uium their camp ; and the battles of Tusculum" 
i. B. iisr! and Viterbo* might be compared, in their relative 
state, to the memorable fields of Thrasymene and 
' Gannas. In the firet of these petty wars, thirty 
thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand 
German horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa had 
detached to the relief of Tusculum ; and if w’'e 
number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, 
thousand, we shall embrace the most authentic 
and moderate account. Sixty-eight years after- 

f Labat (tom» iil, p. 233) mientioiis a recent decree of ;tlie Bomaii 
jsoveniment, which has .severely mortified the pride and peyerty^ of 
Tivoli: ill chdtate Tiburtina non vivitiu* ciyiliteiv 

I depart from my lisiial method, of c|uoting only by the date the 
annals of Siiiratori, in consideration of the critical balance in which 
}ic lias weighed nine contemporary writers, irho mention the battle of 
Tui'culum (torn. X, p. 42-44); 

^ Matthew Paris, p.. S45. This bishop of Winchester was 'Peter clii 
iUipius, wiio occupied the see thirty-two years (a. n. 120#’-1238), anc| 
is de.scribed, by an English historian, as a soldier and a statesinaji, 
ip; ITS, 339), 
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ward they marched against Viterbo in the eccle- chap. 
siastical state with the whole force of the city : by 
a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, &ttierr' 
in the adverse banners, with the key of St. Peter; 
and the pope’s auxiliaries were commanded by a 
count of Thoulouse and a bishop of Winchester. 

Tlie Romans were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter ; but the English prelate must liave in- 
dulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied 
their numbers to one hundred, and their loss in 
the field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy 
of the senate, and the discipline of the legions, 
been restored with the capitol, the divided condi- 
tion of Italy would have offered the fairest oppor- 
tunity of a second conquest. But in arms, the 
modern Romans were not above, and in arts they 
were far belotv, the common level of the neigh- 
bouring republics. Nor w'as their warlike spirit 
of any long continuance: after some irregular sal- 
lies, they subsided in tlie national apathy, in the 
neglect of military institutions, andin thedisgrace- 
ful and dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegeta- The elec- 
tion in the vineyard of Christ. XTnder the first 
Christian princes, the chair of St. Peter was dis- 
puted by the votes, the venality, the violence, of 
a popidar election : the sanctuaries of Rome were 
polluted with blood ; and, from the third to the 
twelfth century, the church Tivas distracted by the 
mischief of frequent schisms. As long as the final 
appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, 
these mischiefs were transient and local : the me- 
rits were tried by equity or favour ; nor could the 
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CHAP, onsuccessful competitor long disturb the triumpli 
Lxix. qP jjjg i-iyal. But after the emperors had been di- 
vested of their prerogatives, after a maxim had 
been established, that the vicar of Christ is ame- 
nable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the 
holy see might involve Christendom in contro- 
versy and war. The claims of the cardinals and 
inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were 
vague and litigious: the freedom of choice was 
overruled by the tumults of a city that no longer 
owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a 
pope, two factions proceeded in different churches 
to a double election : the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of times, the merit of the can- 
didates, might balance each other: the most re- 
spectable of the clergy were divided ; and the 
distant princes, who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the schism, from the political mo- 
tive of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff ; 
and e^i of the competitors-was reduced to suffer 
the insults of his enemies, who were not awed by 
conscience ; and to purchase the support of his 
adherents, w'ho w'ere instigated by avarice or am- 
itight of bition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was 
nais^esta" ascertained by Alexander the third,^ who finally 
biished by abolished the tumultuary votes of the clergy and 
«n! ‘ ° people, and defined the right of election in the 

S' See Moslieim* Institut. Histor. Ecclesiast p. 401 * 403, Almander 
himself had nearly been the victim , of a contested election ; and the 
doubtful merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of 
genius and learning which St» Bernard cast into tho scale (.see his life, 
and writings).. 
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sole college of cardinals* The three orders of chap. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated 
each other by this important privilege : the pa- 
rochial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank 
in the hierarchy ; they were indifferently chosen 
among the nations of Christendom j and the pos- 
session of the richest benefices, of the most im^ 
portant bishoprics, was not incompatible with 
their title and office. The senators of the catholic , 
church, the coadjutors and legates of the supreme 
pontiff, were robed in purple, . the symbol of 
martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud 
equality with kings ; and their dignity was en- 
hanced by the smallness of their number, which, 
till the reign of Leo the tenth, seldom exceeded 
twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise re- 
gulation, all doubt and scandal were removed, and 
the root of schism was so effectually destroyed, 
that in a period of six hundred years, a double 
choice has only once divided the I’rdty of the 
sacred college. But as the concurrence of two 
thirds of the votes had been made siecessaiy, the 
election was often delayed by the private interest 
and passions of the cardinals ; and while they 
prol<.>!iged their independent reign, the Christian 
world was left de.stitute of an bead. A vacancy institnOon 
of almost three years had preceded the elevation 
of Gregory the tenth, who resolved to prevent 

» The origin* titles* importance, dress, precedency, &:c. ofthe Homan 
cardintifs, are very -‘Oiy discussed .by Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, 
tom. i, ,p- i262-.l2riT, but their piu-pie- is now much faded. ' T.he 
jacred college wa-t laiscd to ‘he aednite number of seventy-tW0| to 
represent, under his vicar, the clifadpies of Christ.- : .. 
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chap, the future abuse ; and bis bull, after some oppo- 
sitiGn, has been consecrated in the code of the 

" '""' canon law.® Nine days are allowed for the ob- 
sequies of the deceased pope, and the arrival of 
the absent cardinals ; on the tenth, they are im- 
prisoned, each with one domestic, in a common 
apartment or conclave^ without ahy separation of 
walls or curtaiiis ; a small window is reserved for 
the introduction of necessaries ; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the magis- 
trates of the city, to seclude them from all corres- 
pondence with the world. If the election be 
not consummated in three days, the luxury of 
their tables is contracted to a single dish at dinner 
and supper ; and after the eighth day, they arc 
reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, water, 
and wine. During the vacancy of the holy see, 
the cai’dinals are prohibited from touching the 
revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare emer- 
gency, the government, of the church ; all agree- 
ments and promises among the electors are form- 
ally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by 
their solemn oath and the prayers of the catho- 
lics. Some articles of inconvenient or super- 
fluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous and en- 
tire ; they are still urged, by the personal motives 
of health and freedom, to accelerate the moment 
of their deliverance; and the improvement of 
ballot or secret votes has wwapt the struggles of 

See tlie bull of Gregory x, approbante sacro concUio, in the (S'ejrte 
of the Canon Law (1. i, tit* 6, c. 3), a .supplement to the DecretalSj 
which Boniface vni promulgated at Borne in and addressed 

all the universities of Europe. 
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tile conclave^ in the silky reil of charity and po- chap. 
liteness.° By these institutions, the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop ; and in the fever of wild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emperor Lewis of a. d. is28. 
Bavaria revived the example of the great Gtho. 

After some negociation wdth the magistrates, 
the Roman people was assembled^ in the square 
before St. Peter’s ; the pope of Avignon, John 
the twenty-second, was deposed ; the choice of 
his successor was ratified by their consent and 
applause. They freely voted for a new law, that 
their bishop should never be absent more than 
three months in the year, and two days journey 
from tlie city; and that if he neglected to re- 

The geniu§ of cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclave (of 
1665), in which he was a spectator and an actor (Memoirs, tom. iv, 
p. 15-57) ; but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowledge or autho« 
rity of an anonymous Italian, whose history (Conclavi de Pontifici 
Bomani, in quarto, 1667) has been continued since the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, though 
not an antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of Intrigues, we 
emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate ; but the nexir 
page opens with his fimerah 

® The expressions of cardinal de Betz are jpositive and picturesque $ 

On y vegut toujours ensemble avec le meme respect, et la meme civi- 
iite que Ton observe dans le cabinet des rois, avec la meme politesse 
qif on avoit dans la com* de Henri ni, avec la meme familiarite que 
Ton voit dans les colleges , avec la meme .modestie, qui se remarque 
dans les noviciats | et avec la meme charite, du moins en apparence, 

4ui pourroit etre entre des freres parfaitement unis. 

^ Eechiesti per bando (says John Villani) sanatori di Roma, e 52 del 
popolo, et capitani de’ 25 e consoli fconsoU ?], et 13 biione huomini,, 
uno per rione. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce how 
much of this constitution was temporary, and how much ordinary 
and permanent. Tet it is faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes 
mi Home* - ■■ 
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CHAP, turn on the third summons, the public servant 
l,xix. g|jQy[^ jjg (Jegi’aded and dismissed.® But Lewis 
forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the 
times ; beyond the precincts of a German camp, 
his useless phantom was rejected; the Romans 
despised their own workmanship ; the antipope 
implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign;*' 
and the exclusive right of the cardinals was 
more firmly established by this unseasonable 
attack* 

Absence of Had the election been always held in the Va- 
ftomSe. tican, the rights of the senate and people would 
not have been violated with impunity. But the 
Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the absence 
of the successors of Gregory the seventh, who did 
not keep as a divine precept their ordinary resi- 
dence in the city and diocese. The care of that 
diocese was .less important than the government 
of the universal church ; nor could the popes de- 
light in a city in which their authority was always 
opposed, and their person was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the 
wars of Italy, they escaped beyond the Alps into 
the hospitable bosom of France; from the tu- 
mults 0^ Rome they prudently withdrew to live 

¥ ® Villani (1. x, c.- 68-71 in' Muratori, Script* tom. xiii,'p. 641-«64i,5) 
relates this law, and the whole transaction, with much less abhorrence 
than the prudent Muratori. Any one conversant with the darker ages 
• must have observed how much the sense (I mean the iiOBsense) of 
superstition is fluctuating and intjons! stent. 

^ In the first, volume of the Popes of Avlgnonj , see the second ori- 
ginal Life of John xxii, p. 148i.i.l45, the confession of the'antipope^ 
p. and the laborious notes of Baluzcj p. 714$ 7l& 
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tod die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, chap. 
Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent citiesi When ^ 
the flock was offended or imjwverished by the 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
stern admonition that St* Peter had fixed his 
chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of the world ; by a ferocious menace that the 
Romans would march in arms to destroy the place 
and people that should dare to afford them a re- 
treat. They returned with timorous obedience ; 
and wei’e saluted •vyith the account of an heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had 
occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale of pro- 
visions, and the various expences of servants and 
strangers who attended the court.® After a short 
interval of peace, and pei'haps of authority, they 
were again banished by new tumiilts, and again 
summoned by the imperious or respectful invita- 
tion of the senate. In these occasional retreats, 
the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were sel- 
dom long, or far, distant from the metropolis; but 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
apostolic throne was transported, as it might seem 
for ever, from the Tyber to the Rhfine ; and the 
cause of the transmigration may be deduced from 

s Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra siiam celare ciipi- 
ditatem gravissimam contra papam movere coeperunt questionem, exi- 
gentes ab eo urgentissime omnia quae subierant per ejus absentiam 
damna et Jacturas, videlicet in hospitis locandis, in mercimoniis, In 
usuris, in redittibus, in provisionibus, et in aliis modis innumerabiii- 
bus. Quod cum audisset papa, prascordialiter ingemuit et se compe« 

I'ims musdptdatum, Slc. Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary his- 
tory of the popes, their life and death, their residence and absence, it 
is enough to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, Spondanus and Fleur j. 

.¥OL xii. : ■ x- 
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CHAP, the furious contest between Boniface the eighth 

■' tXIX ' ' ' ■■■■'..O' 

and the king of France.'" The spiritual arms of 
Soniface excommunicatiou and interdict were repulsed by 
I d! 1291 . the union of the three estates, and the privileges of 
1303. Qallican church ; but the pope was not against 

the carnal weapons which Philip the fair had 
courage to employ. As the pope resided at 
Anagni, without the suspicion of danger, his pa- 
lace and person were assaulted by three himdi’ed 
horse, who had been secretly levied by William 
of Nogaret, a French minister, and Sciarra Co- 
lonna, of a noble but hostile family of Rome. 
The cardinals fled; the inhabitants of Anagni 
were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude; 
but the dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, 
seated himself in his chair, and awaited, like 
the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content 
to execute the orders of his master: by the domes- 
tic enmity of Colonna, he was insulted with words 
and blows ; and during a confinement of three 
days his life was threatened by theliardships which 
they inflicted on the obstinacy which they pro- 
voked. Theirstrangedelaygavetimeandcoiirage 
to the adherents of the church, who rescued him 
from sacrilegious violence ; but his imperious soul 
was wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface ex- 
pired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. 

Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of Frances 
'.ve possess a valuable treatise composed bja learneci friend of Tlmanus,, 
which his last and best editors have published in the appendix (His^ 
loire particuliere.du grand Diffhrend entre Boniface vin^ et Philippe 
le Bids par Pierre du.Puisy' tom, 
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His memory is stained with the glaring vices of chap. 
avarice and pride; nor has tlie courage of a martyr 
promoted this ecclesiastical champion to the ho- 
nours of a saint; a magnanimous sinner (say the 
chronicles of the times), who entered like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. He was 
succeeded by Benedict the eleventh, the mildest 
of mankind. Yet he excommunicated the impi- 
ous emissaries of Philip, and devoted the city and 
people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose 
effects are still visible to the eyes of superstition,* 

After his decease, the tedious andequal suspense Ti-ansia- 
of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the^oiy 
French faction. A specious offer was made and Avig. cm, 

•* 4. D. 1309. 

accepted, that, in the term of forty days, they would 
elect one of the three candidates who should be 
named by their opponents. The ar<;hbishop of 
Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of his king and 
country, was the first on the list ; but his ambi- 
tion was known ; and his conscience obeyed the 
calls of fortune and the commands of a benefac- 
tor, who' had been informed by a swift messenger 
that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. 

The terms were regulated in a private interview ; 
and with such speed and secrecy was the busi- 
ness transacted, that the unanimous conclave ap- 
plauded the elevation of Clement the fifth The 

^ It 13 difBcult to k|iow whether Labat (tom. iv, p. •^^3-57) be ia 
jest or in earnest, when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight 
of this curse, and that the corn fields, or vineyards, or olive trees§ 
are annually blasted by nature, the obsequious handmaid of the popes^ 

^ See ill the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (I, viii, c. 63, 64, 80, in 
Muratori, tom. the imprisonment of Boniface VIII, and the eiec-p 
lion of Clement v, the last of which, like most.- anecdotes, -is enabair« 

rassed with some difficultiesr ' , ' 
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cardinals of both parties were soon astonished by 
a summons to attend him beyond the Alps ; from 
whence, as they soon discovered, they must never 
hope to return. He was engaged, by promise and 
affection, to prefer the residence of France ; and, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gascogny, and devouring, by his expence, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally repos- 
ed at Avignon,* which flourished above seventy 
years” the seat of the Roman pontiff and the me- 
tropolis of Christendom; By land, by sea, by the 
Rhone, the position of Avignon was on all sides 
accessible ; the southern provinces of France do 
not yield to Italy itself; new palaces arose for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals and 
the arts of luxury were soon attracted by the trea- 
sures of the church. They were already possessed 
of the adjacent territory, the Venaissin county,” a 

' The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement v, John 
sxii, Benedict xii, Clement vi^ Innocent vi. Urban v, Gregory xr, and 
. Clement vii, are published by Stephen Baluze (Vitas Paparum Ave- 
hionensiiim ; Paris 1693, 2 vols, in 4to.) with copious and elaborate 
notes, and a second volume of acts and documents. With the trueJ 
zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutly justifies or excuses the 
characters of his countrymen. 

The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon 
and the BabyiOnish captivity. Such furious metaphors, more suit- 
able to the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of Muratori, are 
gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. The abbe de Sade is distracted 
between the love of Petiiitrch and of his country : Yet he modestly 
pleads that many of the local inconveniencies of Avignon are now 
' removed; and many|of the vices against which the )>oet declaims, 
had been imported with the, Roman court by the strangers of Italy 
£tom. i, p- 23-.28). 

« The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip ni, 
Icing of France, after he bad Inherited the dominions of the count of 
Thoulpuse. Forty ye{o:$ before^ the heresy pf count Raymond had given 

■ " ■ ythem 
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populous and fertile spot; and the sovereignty chap. 
of Aviffiion was afterwards purchased from the 
youth and distress of Jane, the first queen of 
Naples and countess of Provence,Tor the inade- 
quate price of fourscore thousand florins.'’ Un- 
der the shadow of the French monarch)', amidst 
an obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honour- 
able and tranquil state, to which they long had 
been strangers : but Italy deplored their absence ; 
and Rome, in solitude and poverty, might re- 
pent of the ungovernable freedom which had 
driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Pe- 
ter. Her repentance was tardy and fruitless: 
after the death of the old members, the sacred 
college was filled with French cardinals, ^ who 
beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and 
contempt, and perpetuated a series of national, 
and even provincial, popes, attached by the most 
indissoluble ties to their native country. 

them a pretence of seizure, and they derived some ohscure claim from 
the eleventh century to some lands citra Rhodaruim (Vaiesll Notitia 
Gailiarum, p. 459, 610. Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. 1, 
p. 376-381). 

^ If a possession of four centuries were not; itself a title, sucliohjec^ 
lions might annul the Imrgain ; but th^' purchase-money must be re- 
funded, for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit .... per 
ejiisrnodi venditionein pecunia redundantes, &c. (2da Vita Cknient vi, 
in Baluz. tom. i, p. 272- Muratori, Scrijit. tom. lii, p. ii, p. 565). 

The only temptation for Jane and, her second husband was ready mo- 
ney, and without it they could not have returned to the throne of Naples;. 

r Clement v immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine Fi'eneh and 
.one English (Vita 4ta,. p. 63, et Baluz.- p. 625<, .&c.> In 1331, the 
pope refused two candidates recommended by the king of France, quod 
XX Cardinales, de quibus xvii de Regno Francifs originem traxisse 
noscuntur in memorato collegio existant (Thomassini Discipline 
FEgllse, tom. I, p. 12S1). 
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c H ap. The progress of industry had produced and en~ 
i-xix, Italian republics : the era of their li- 

Institution berty is the most flourishing period of population 
lee^ OT My ^ud agriculturc, of manufactures and commerce ; 
IT’isoo mechanic labours were gradually re-. 

’ fined into the arts of elegance and genius. But 
the position of Rome was less favourable, the 
territory less fruitful; the character of the inha- 
bitants was debased by indolence and elated by 
pride; and they fondly conceived that the tribute 
of subjects must for ever noufisli the metropolis 
of the church and empire. This prejudice was 
encouraged in some degree by the resort of pil- 
grims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the 
last legacy of the popes, the institution of the 
holy was not less beneficial to the people 

than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been 
applied to the crusades, remained without an ob- 
ject ; and the most valuable treasure of the church 
was sequestered above eight years from public 
circulation. A new channel was opened by the 
diligence of Boniface the eighth, who reconciled 
the vices of ambition and avarice ; and the pope 
had sufficient learning to recollect and revive 
the secular games, which were celebrated in 
Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 
sound without danger the depth of popular cre- 
dulity, a sermon was seasonably pronounced, a 

*5 Oiu' primitive accoimt is from cardinal James Caietan (Maxima 
Bibllot. Fatrum, tom. xxv) 5 and I am at a loss to determine whether 
the nephew of Boniface vin be a fool or a knave : the unrje l,s a much 
clearer character* 
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report was artfully scattered, some aged wit- chap. 
nesses were produced ; and on the first of Janu- 
ary of the year thirteen hundred, the church of 
St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who de- 
manded the customary indulgence of the holy 
time. The pontiff, who watched and irritated 
their devout impatience, was soon persuaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of their claim ; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
catholics who, in the course of that year, and at 
everjf similar period, should respectfully visit the 
apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The welcome sound was propagated through 
Christendom ; and at first from the nearest pro- 
vinces of Italy, and at length from the remote 
kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the highways 
were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who 
sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however 
costly or laborious, which was exempt from the 
perils of military service. All exceptions of rank 
or sex, of age or infirmity, were forgotten in the 
common transport; and in the streets and church- 
es many persons were trampled to death by the 
eagerness of devotion. The calculation of their 
numbers could not be easy nor accurate; and they 
have probably been magnified by a dextrous 
clergy, well apprised of the contagion of example : 
yet we are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thou- 
sand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed 
at two millions the total concourse of the year. 

A trifling oblation fi'orn each individual would 
acqimulate a royal treasure ; and two priests 
' X 4 
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CHAP, stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, 
Lxix. to YPitjjout counting, the heaps of gold 

and silver that were poured in the altar of St. 
Paui.'^ It was fortunately a season of peace and 
plenty; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhaust- 
ible supply of bread and wine, of meat and fish, 
was provided by the policy of Boniface and the 
venal hospitality of the Romans. From a city 
without trade or industry, all casual riches will 
speedily evaporate : but the avarice and envy of 
the next generation solicited Clement the sixth” 
to anticipate the distant period of the century. 
The gracious pontiff complied with their wishes ; 
afforded Rome this poorlconsolation for his loss ; 
and justified the change by the name and prac- 
tice of the mosaic jubilee.* His summons was 
obeyed ; and the number, zeal, and liberality of 
the pilgrims did not yield to the primitive 
festival. But they encountered the triple 
The second scourge of war, pestilence, and famine : many 
a'IbITsso. and virgins were violated in the castles of 
Italy ; and many strangers were pillaged or mur- 

* See John Villani (1, viii, c» 36) in the 12th, and the Chrpnicoa 
Astense, in the 11th volume (p. 191, 192) of Muratori’s Collection* 
Papa innumerabilem pecuniam ab eisdem accepit, nam duo cleridg 
cum rastds, &e. 

* The two bulls of Boniface VIII and Clement VI, are inserted in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici (Extravagant Gommun. 1. v, tit ix, c. 1, 2), 

^ The sabbatic years and jubilees of the mosaic law (Car. Sigon. de 
Bepublica Hebrceorum, <*pp. tom* iv, I. iii, c* 14*, 15, p. 151, 152)*^ 
the suspension of all care and labour, the periodical release of lamis, 
dobts, servitude, &c. may seem a noble idea ; but the execution would 
be impracticable in a ^profane republic ; and I should be glad to leam 
that this ruinous festival was observed by the 4^ewislx people® 
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dered by the savage Romans, no longer mode- chap. 

rated by the presence of their bishop." To the ^^ J 

impatience of the popes we may ascribe the suc- 
cessive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and tw enty- 
five years; although the second of fiiese terms is 
commensurate with the life of Christ. The pro- 
fusion of indulgences, the revolt of the protestants, 
and the decline of superstition, have much dimi- 
nished the value of the jubilee; yet even the 
nineteenth and last festival was a year of pleasure 
and profit to the' Romans ; and a philosophic 
smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest 
or the happiness of the people.* 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy The noWes 
was exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike op-"fiiome: 
press! ve to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature wei*e vindicated by her 
numerous republics, who soon extended their li- 
berty and dominion from the city to the adjacent 
country. The sword of the nobles was broken ; 
their slaves were enfranchised ; their castles were 
demolished; they assumed the habits of society 
and obedience ; their ambition was confined to 
municipal- honours, and in the proudest aristocra- 
cy of Venice or Genoa, each patrician was subject 

“ See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (I. i, c. SS) in the fourteenth 
Tolume of Muratori, and the Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. 

iii, p, 7^~89. 

* The subject is exhausted by M. Chais, a French Diinister at tlia 

Hague, in his Lettres Hlstoriques et Dogmatiques, sur les Jubiles'et 
les Indulgences 5 ia Haye, 1751, 3 voIsVin 12mo ; an clab(u-ate and 

pleasing work, had not the author preferred the character of a pole^ 
paic to that of a philosopher* 
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CHAP, to the laws.^ But the feeble and disorderly go- 
» 1 vcrnment of Rome was unequal to the task of 

curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the au- 
thority of the magistrate within and without the 
Walls. It was no longer a civil contention be- 
tween the nobles and plebeians for the govern- 
ment of the state ; the barons asserted in arms 
their personal independence ; their palaces and 
castles were fortified against a siege ; and their 
private quarrels were maintained by the num- 
bers of their vassals and retaifiers. In origin and 
affection, they were aliens to their country f 
and a genuine Roman, could such have been 
produced, might have renounced these haughty 
strangers, who disdained the appellation of citi- 
zens, and proudly styled themselves the princes 
of Rome.® After a dark series of revolutions, all 
records of pedigTee were lost ; the distinction of 
, surnames were abolished; the blood of the nations 
was mingled in a thousand channels; and the 
Goths and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, 
the Germans and. Normans, bad obtained the 

* s Sfuratori (Dissert, xlvii) alleges the Annals of Florence, Padua, 

Gel 0 1 , &c» the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen 
(de Gest.,Fred, I, 1. ii, c. 13), and the submission of the maniais of 

'Este. ' ,■ 

As early as the: year 82 the emperor .Lothaire i found it ex* ** 
pedient to interrogate the: Homan -people, to learn from;/ each indivi- 
dual by what national law he chose to be governed (Muratori, Dis„ 
sert. xxii]. ^ , 

FetnuTli attacks'these foreigners, the tyrants of Borne, in a decla- 
inatitin or epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in mdiicli 
he applies the maxims, ' and even prejudices, of the old republic to 
•Jie state of the foiineenth century (Memoires., , tom. ill, p. lS7-ld9}<, 
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fairest possessions by royal bounty or the prero- 
gative of valour. These examples might be rea- 
dily presumed ; but the elevation of an HebreM”^ 
race to the rank of senators and consuls, is an 
event without a parallel in the long captivity of 
these miserable exiles.^ In the time of Leo 
the ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew was con- 
verted to Christianity, and honoured at his bap- 
tism with the name of his godfather, the reigning 
pope. The zeal and courage of Peter the son 
of Leo were signalised in the cause of Gregory jevv. 
the seventh, who entrusted his faithful adherent 
with the government of Adrian’s mole, the tower 
of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the castle of 
St. Angelo. Both the father and the son were the 
parents of a numerous progeny ; their riches, the 
fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest fa- 
milies of the city ; and so extensive was their al- 
liance, that the grandson of the proselyte was ex- 
alted by the weight of his kindred to the throne 
of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause : he reigned several years in 
the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the 
second, that has branded Anacletus witli the epi- 
thet of antipope. After his deieat and death, the 
posterity of Leo is no longer conspicuous ; and 
none will be found of the modern nobles am- 

*> The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed hy 
Pagi (Critica, tom. iv, p. 435, a. d. 1 134, No. 3, 4;, rvho draws his 

informtiti©n from the Chrono^raphus Maurigniacensis* and Arniil* 
plius Sagiensis de Schi.qmrite (in Muratori, Script* itul, tom, iii, p. Ij 
p. 423-432). The fact must in .some degree be true ; yet I could 
wish that it liud been coolly related, before it was turned into a re* 
proadi against the an tfpope* 
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bitious 6f descending from a Jewish stock. It is 
not my design to enumerate the Roman families 
which have failed at different periods, or those 
which are continued in different degrees of splen- 
dor to the present time.® The old consular line 
of the Frangipani discover their name in the ge- 
nerous act of ftreoltirag or dividing bread in a time 
of famine ; and such benevolence is more truly 
glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies 
the Cor si, a spacious quarter of the city in the 
chains of their fortifications'^ the Savelli, as it 
should seem a Sabine race, have maintained their 
original dignity ; the absolute surname of the Ca- 
pisucclii is inscribed on the coins of the first sena- 
tors ; the Confj preserve the honour, without the 
estate, of the counts of Signia; and the Jrenz- 
haldi must have been very ignorant, or very mo- 
dest, if they had not descended from the Cartha- 
ginian hero.'* 

But among, perhaps above, the peers and 
princes of the city, I distinguish the rival houses 

® Muratori has given two dissertations (xli and xlii) to the namesj, 
surnames, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their 
domestic fables, may be offended with his firm and temperate criti- 
cism ; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of more value than 
many pounds of base metal. 

^ The cardinal of St. Geei’ge, in his poetical, or rather metrical his* 
tory of the election and coronation of Boniface viii (Muratori, Script. 
Ital. tom. iii, p. i, p. 641, &c.), describes the state and families of 
.Rome at the coronation of Boniface viii (x. d. 1296). 

Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
Illustresque viri Romana a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tantm virtutis honores 
Intulerant se medios festumque colebant 
4urata fulgentes toga sociante caterva« 
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of Colonna and Ursini, whose private story is 
an essential part of the annals of modern Eome. 
1. The name and arms of Colonna^ have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology ; nor 
have the orators and antiquarians overlooked 
either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, 
or the pillar of Christ’s flagellation, of the lu- 
minous column that guided the Israelites in the 
desert. Their first historical appearance in the 
year eleven hundred and four, attests the power 
and antiquity, while it explains the simple mean- 
ing, of the name. By the usurpation of Cavse, 
the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the 
second ; but they lawfully held, in the Campagna 
of Rome, the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and 
Colonna ; and the latter of these towns %vas pro- 
bably adorned with some lofty pillar, the relic of 
a villa or temple.* They likewise possessed one 
moiety of the neighbouring city?- of Tusculum ; a 
strong presumption of th eir descent from the count s 

Ex ipsis devota domiis pra?stantis ab Urm 
Ecdesia;, viiltumtpie gereu.s demissiiis altum 
Fa&ra Colamna necnoii Sabeilia xaitxs % 

Stephanides ;;euioi% Comiteu^ An^alica yvolQS, 
Fra'fectusque nrbis magnum sine vinbus iiomen. 

(1. ii, c, <5,100, p. 647, b48). 

The ancient statues of “Rome (L iii, c. 59, p. 174, 175) cli^lingiiisli 
eleven families of barons, who are obliged to swear in eoncillo com* 
aniiiii, before the senator, that they would not harbour or XJn>tect any 
xnalefactors, outiaws, — a feeble security. 

® It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world 
with a complete and critical history of their illustrious house. I ad- 
here to Moratori (Dissert. xlii, tom. iii, p. 647, 64S). 

^ Fandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal, n, in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii, p. 1 , p. 335. The family has still great possessiGns in the 
Campagna of Rome ; but they have alienated to the EospigUos! this 
original lief of Colonna (Sschinard, p. 258, 259). 
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CHAP, of Tusculum, who in the tenth century were the 
' ■ tyrants of the apostolic see. According to their 

own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the 
Rhine f and the sovereigns of Germany were 
not ashamed of a real or fabulous affinity with a 
noble race, which in the revolutions of seven 
hundred years has been often illustrated by me- 
rit, and always by fortune.’' About the end of 
the thirteenth century, the most powerful branch 
was composed of an uncle and six brothers, all 
conspicuous in arms, or in the honours of the 
church. Of these, Peter was elected senator of 
Rome, introduced to the capitol in a triumphant 
car, and hailed in some vain acclamations with 
the title of Ciesar ; while .John and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
magna by Nicholas the fourth, a patron so par- 
tial to their family, that he has been delineated, 
in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were in a 
hollow pillar.’ After his decease, their haughty 

s Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rhenij 

says Petrarch ; and, in 1414.7, a duke of Giieldersand Juliers acknow- 
ledges (Lenfant, Hist, dii Concile de Constance, tom, it, p. 539) 
his descent from the ancestors of Martin v (Otho Colonna) : but the 
royal author of the Memoirs of Branden’mrg observes, that the sceptre 
in his arms has been confounded tvitli the column. To maintain the 
R.oman origin of the Colonna, it was ingeniously suppo-sed (Diario di 
M maldeschi, in the Script Ital. tom. xii, p. 533), that a cousin of the 
emperor Nero escaped from the city, and founded Mentz In Ger« 

. , . many. 

^ 1 cannot overlook the Roman triumpli or ovation of Mai’co An-^ 
tonio Colonna, who hnd commanded the pope’s galiies at the nava| 
victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hist 1, 7j tom. iii, p* 55® 56, Murefci> 
Oratio X, Opp, tom, i, p. 180~.190)* 

* M'ur^ton, Annali dltalia, tom, Xj p. 216® 220, 
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beliaviour provoked the displeasure of the mostinl- chap. 
plaeahle of mankind. The two cardinals, theun- 
cleand the nephew, denied the election of Boniface 
the eighth ; and the Colonna were oppressed for 
a moment by his temporal and spiritual arms.'' 

He proclaimed a crusade against his personal ene- ’ 
inies ; their estates were confiscated ; |heir for- 
tresses on either side of the Tyber were besieged 
by the troops of St. Peter and those of the rival 
nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Prcs- 
neste, theirprincipal seat, the ground was marked 
with a ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual de - 
solation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over 
Europe without renouncing* the hope of de- 
liverance and revenge. In this double hope, 
the French court was their surest asylum ; they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip ; 
and I should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the cap- 
tive tyrant. His civil acts ■were annulled by the 
Roman people, who restored the honours and 
possessions of the Colonna ; and some estimate 
may be formed of their wealth by their losses, of 
their losses by the damages of one hundred thou- 

^ l\‘ti•ai*ch^s attachment to the Colonna, has authorised the abbc 
de Sade to expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth cen-* 
tury, the persecution of Boniface vin, the character of Stephen and 
his sons, their quarrels with the Ursini, &c.- (Memoiios .sin* Petrarqiie, ■ 
tom. i, p. 98-!i0, 146-1 4S, 174-176, 22?-230, 27S-2SQ.) fllscri. 
ticl.sm often rectilies the hearsay stories of Villani, ■ anS , the error.^ 
of the less diligent moderns. I inidcrstaiid the branch of Stephen b- 
bs? iiov; exllncti 
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CHA F. sand gold florins which were granted them against 

Lxix. accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. 
All the spiritual censures and disqualifications 
were abolished^ by his prudent successors ; and 
the fortune of the house was more firmly esta- 
blished by this transient hurricane. The bold- 
ness of Sciarra Colonna was signalised in the cap- 
tivity of Boniface, and long afterwards in the 
cojonation of Lewis of Bavaria; and by the gra- 
titude of the emperor, the pillar in their arms 
was encircled with a royal crown. But the first 
of the family in fame and merit was the elder 
Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and esteemed as 
an hero superior to his own times, and not un- 
worthy of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile 
displayed to the nations his abilities in peace and 
war; in his distress he was an object, not -of 
pity but of reverence ; the aspect of danger pro- 
voked him to avow his name and country: and 
when he was asked, “ where is nowyourfor- 
“ tress ?” he laid his hand on his heart, and 
answered, “ here.” He supported with the same 
virtue the return of prosperity ; and till the ruin 
of his declining age, the ancestors, the character, 
and the children of Stephen Colonna, exalted his 
dignity in the Roman republic, and at the court 
and UrsiiiL of Avignon, ii. The Ursini migrated from Spo- 

^ Alexander ni had declared the Colonna who adhered to the em» 
peror Frederic I, incapable ofholdingariy ecclesiastical benefice (ViJlanl^ 
3, Vj c. i) I and the last stains ofj annual excommunication w^ere purl® 
iied by Sixtus V (Vita di Sisto ' v, ill 9 p* 4*1 6). Treason, sa* 

crilege, proscription, are often the best titles of ancient nobility, 

" ■■■■ ■ ' 
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letG the sons of Ursus, as they ai’e styled in chap. 
the twelfth century, from some eminent person, 
who is only kn6wn as the father of their race. 

But they were soon distinguished among the 
nobles of Rome, by the number and bravery of 
their kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the 
honours of the senate and sacred college, and the 
elevation of two popes, Celestin the third and 
Nicholas the third, of their name and lineage." 

Their riches may be accused as an early abuse of 
nepotism : the estates of St. Peter were alienated 
in their favouK by the liberal jCelestin;® and 
Nicholas was ambitious for their sake tosplicitthe 
alliance of monarchs ; to found new kingdoips in 
Lombardy and Tuscany; and to invest them with 
the perpetual office of senators of Rome. All 
that has been observed of the greatness of the Co- 

in Vallis te proxima misit 

Appenninigenae qua prata virentia sylvae 
»Spoletana metunt armenta greges protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii, Script. Ital. p. 533) gives the Ursini a French 
origins which may be remotely true. 

” In the metrical life of Celestin v, by the cardinal of St. George 
(Muratori, tom. iii, p. j, p. 613, &c.)j we find a luminouss and not 
elegant, passage (1. i, c. 3, p. 203, &c.) : 

-—A-.gennit quern nobilis lJrssB 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Fascibus in clero, pompasque experta senatus, 

Bellorumque inanpi grandi stipata parentum 

Cardineos apices necnon fastigia dudum 

Papatus iterata tenens. . . 

Muratori (Dissert, lii, tom. xiii, p. ) observes, that the first Ursini 
pontificate of Celestine nr was unknown : he is inclined to read UrBi 
progenies. ; ' 

® Fiiii Ursi, quondam Coelestinl papie nepotes, de bonis ecclesiaj 
Romanaa ditati (Vit. Innocent in, in Muratori, Script, tom. iii, p. i). 

The partial prodigality of Nicholas III is more conspicuous in Vill^* 
jii and Muratori Yet the Ursini would-, disdaiiL the mephews 
mdcfii pope. 

VOD/xii.'' , ■■ y ■ 
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lonna, will likewise redound to the glory of the 
Ursini, their constant and equal antagonists in 
the long hereditary feud, which distracted above 
twohundredandfiftyyears the ecclesiasticaistate. 
The jealousy of pre-eminence and power was the 
true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the 
name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners ; and the 
two factions of Italy most tuiiously raged when 
the origin and nature of the dispute were long 
since forgotten.® After the retreat of the popes 
to Avignon, they disputed in arms the vacant 
republic ; and the mischiefs of discord were per- 
petuated by the wretched compromise of elect- 
ing each year two rival senators. By their private 
hostilities, the city and country were desolated, 
and the fluctuating balance inclined with their 
alternate success. But none of either family had 
fallen by the sword, till the most renowned cham- 
pion of the Ursini was surprised and slain by the 
younger Stephen Colonna.'* His triumph is 
stained with the reproach of violating the truce ; 
their defeat was basely avenged by the assassina- 
tion, before the church-door, of an innocent boy 
and his two servants. Yet the victorious Co- 


p In Ills fifty-iirst Dissertation on tbe Italian Antiquities, Miiratori 
explains the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

^ Petrarch (tom. 3, p. 222-230) has celebrated this Txetory accord- 
ing to tbe Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni 
Villani, 1. x, c. 220) and a Koman (Duddvico Monaldeschlj p. 533^, 
534')a are less favourable to their arms® ^ 
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lonna, with an annual colleague, was declared chap. 
senator of Rome during the term of five years. 

And the muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, 
a prediction, that the generous youth, the son of 
his venerable hero, would restore Rome and Italy 
to their pristine glory ; that his justice would ex- 
tirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and 
bears, who laboured to subvert the eternal basis 
of the marble column^ 


* The abbe de Sade jCtoin. i, n©tes, p. 61-66) has app^^ied the 
sixth canzone of Petrarch, Spirta Gentile See. to Stephen Colonna the 
^younger : : 

Omi, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad 11 na gran marmorea colonna 
Fanno noja savente e a se damno. 
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Charadcf and coronation of Petrarch*-— llesloraiipn oj 
the freedom cmd government of Rome h/ the trilnme 
iJ is , virtues Mm Ms expulsion and 

death. — Relurn of the popes from Axignmu—Great 
schism of the West.— Re-ivm rf the Latin 

church.— Last shmggks of Roman tiherh/. — Sia-- 
tides (f Romc*~Final seUkracnt of the ecclesmii- 
calsiaic^ 

In the apprehension of modern times, Petrareh"* 
is the Italian songster of Laura and love. In 
the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes, Italy ap- 
plauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repeated by the enthusiasm, or affectation of amo- 
rous sensibility. Whatever may be the private 
taste of a stranger, His slight and superficial know- 
ledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of 
a learned nation : yet I may hope or presume, 
that the Italians do not compare the tedious uni- 
formity of sonnets and elegies, with the sublime 

» The Memoires mv la Vie Je Fran 9 ois Petrarque (Anisterdani, 
1764, 1T6T» 3 vpl$. in 4<to) form a copious, original, and entertaining 
work, a labour of love, composed from the accurate study of Petrarch 
and his contemporaries ? but the hero Is too often lost In the general 
history of the age, and the author too often languishes in the afFecta» 
tion of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first volume^ 
he enumerates and weighs tw^enty Italiah 'biographers, . who have pro- 
Lissedly treated of the same subject. 
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©oinpositions of their epic muse, the original wild- chap, 
ness of Dante, the regular beauties of Tasso, 
the boundless Variety of the incomparable Ariosto. 

The merits of the lover I am still less qualified • 
to appreciate; nor am I deeply interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy, 
that her existence has been questioned for a 
matron so prolific/ that she was delivered of 
eleven legitimate children,^ while her amorous 
swain sighed and siing at the fountain of Vau- 
cluse.° But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those 
of his graver contemporaries, Ms love was a sin, 
and Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His 
Latin Avorks of philosophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence, established his serious reputation, Avhich 
Was soon diffused from Avignon over Prance and 

^ The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the 'fifteenth century 3 
but the wise commentator .3 were not agreed whether they should un- 
derstand by Lauras religion, or virtue, or the blessed virgin. Or 
— See the prefaces to the first and second volume. 

“ ,Laure de Noves, born about the year 1307, was married, in Ja* 
niiary 1325, to Hugues de Sade, a noble citi25en of Avignon, whose 
jealousy was not the effect of love, since he married a second wife with* 

In seven months of her death, which happened the 6 th of April 1348^ 
precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch had seen and loved her. 

^ Corpus crebris partiibus exhaustiim : from one of these is issued. 

In the tenth degree, the abb^ de Sade, the fond and grateful biogra- 
pher of Petrafeh ; and this domestic motive most probably suggested 
the idea of his work, and urged him to enquire into every circum- 
stance that could affect the history and character of his grandmother 
(see particularly tom. i, p. 122-133, notes,p. 7-58,tora.ii,p.455.A 
495, not. p. 70-82). 

* Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, is decribed from 
the writings of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer 
(Memoires, tom. i, p. 340-359). It was, in truth, the retreat of an 
hermit, and the moderns are much mistaken* if they plvice Lawtf 

and an, happy, loverin th@:'frQttOa ■ 
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CHAP. Italy: his friends and disciples were multiplied in 
every city ; and if the ponderous volume of his 
writings*^ be now abandoned to a long repose, 
our gratitude must applaud the man, who by 
precept and example revived the spirit and study 
of the Augustan age. From his earliest youth, 
Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. Theaca- 
. demical honours of the three faculties had intro- 
duced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art M poetry f ' and the title of poet-laureat, 
which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in 
the English court," was first invented by the 
Csesars of Germany. In the musical games of 
antiquity, a prize was bestowed on the victor 

Of 1250 pages, in a clese print, at Basil in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but without the date of the year. The abbe de Sade calls, 
aloud for a new edition of Petrarch’s Latin w'orks ; but I much doubt 
whether it would redound to the pro6t of the bookseller, or the amuse* 
merit of the public. ' 

s Consult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii, p. 457- 
466). An hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the 
visit of a poet, qiii ab iniperatore iherat cor'Onatus et exinde rex ver- 
suum dictus. 

From Augustus to Louis, the use has too often been false and 
%’enal ; but I much doubt whether any age or court can produce a 
similar establishment of a stipendiary poet, who in every reign, and 
at all event.s, is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
.verse, such as may be suug in the chapel, and, I believe, in the pre« 
senee, of the sovereign., I speak the more freely, as the best time for 
abolishing this ridiculous custom, is while the prince is a man of vliv 
tue* and the poet a man of genius. 

^ Isocrates (In Panegyrko, tom. i, p. 116, 117, edit. Battie, Can- 
tab* 1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of tot instituting 
and recommending the aymens rm aika fAsyts'et xe&* 

l>sa(AnSi xrci Xoymrnttt The example of the Panathen» 

was imitated at Delphi ; but the Olympic games were Ignorant of a 
musical crown, tlllit was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sue- 
ton* In Kerone, c* 23 I .Philostral. apud Casaubon ad locum; Dloa 
Cassius, orXiphilln, I. Ixiii, p. 1032, '101.1. Potter’s Greek Aatl« 
H|uities, Yoh I, p. 445, 450). 
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the belief that Virgil and Horace had been chap. 
crowned in the capitol inflamed the emulation ' 
of a Latin bard and the laureP was endeared 
to the lover by a verbal resemblance with the 
name of his mistress. The value of either object 
was enhanced by the difiiculties of the pursuit ; 
and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was in- 
exorable,” he enjoyed, and might boast of en- 
joying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds 
the success of his own labours; his name was po- 
pular; his friends were active ; the open or se- 
cret opposition of envy and prejudice was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was solicited to 
accept the object of his wishes ; and on the same 
day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a 
similar and solemn invitation from the senate of 
Rome and the university of Paris. The learning 
of a theological school, and the ignorance of a 

^ The Capitoline games (certamen quinquenale, wtwsecztm, eqiiestre, 
gymnicum) were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) m the year of 
Christ 86 (Censoi'In de Die Natali, c. IS, p. 100, edit. Havercamp), 
and were not abolished in the fourth century (Aiisonius de Professori- 
bus Burdegal. v). If the crown were given lo superior merit, the ex- 
clusion of Statius (capitolia nostras inficiata lyrae, Sylv. 1, iii, v. 31> 
may do honour to the games of the capitol ; but the Latin poets who 
lived before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion, 

^ Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel 
was not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin, Hist. Natur, 
xv, 39. Hist. Critique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. i, p. 

220). The victors in the capitol were crowned with a garland of oak 
leaves (Martial, 1. iv, epigram 54). 

The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without suc- 
cess, to vindicate her immaculate chastity against the censures of the 
grave and the sneers of the profane (tom* notesi p* f 
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CHAP, lawless city, Were alike unqualified to bestow tlie 
■ ideal thouffli immortal wreath which eenius may 
obtain from the free applause of the public and 
of posterity ; but the candidate dismissed this 
troublesome reflection, and after some moments 
of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 

His poetic The ceremony of his coronation" was per- 
S KomeT formed in the capitol by his friend and patron 
Apri/s^^’ SHpreme magistrate of the republic. Twelve 
patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; six re- 
presentatives of the most illustrious families, in 
green robes,' with garlands of flowers, accom- 
panied the procession ; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; and 
at the voice of an herald Petrarch arose. After 
discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeat- 
ing his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt 
before the throne, and received from the senator 
a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
“ This is the reward of merit.” The people 
shouted “ long life to the capitol and the poet !” 
A sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as the 
effusion of genius and gratitude ; and after the 
whole procession bad visited the Vatican, the 
profane wreath was suspended before the shrine 
of St. Peter, In the act of diplomao which was 

* The whole pi'ocess of Petrarcli’s coronation is accurately describ- 
ed by the abb^ de Sade (tom. i, p. 4^5-435, tom. ii, p. 1-6, notes* 
p. 1-13) from his own W'ritings, and the Roman diary of* Ludoyica 
.Monaldeschi, without mixing in tills authentic narrative the more 
recent fables of Sannucc,io Delbene. 

" The original act is printed among the Pieces Justificatives in the 
Memoires §iir Petrarguci toiWi iuj p» 
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pi'esented to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives 
of poet laureat are revived in the capitol, after 
the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; and he 
receives the petpetual privilege of wearing, at his 
choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of as- 
suming the poetic habiti and of teaching, disput- 
ing, interpretingj and composing, in all places 
whatsoever, and onall subjects of literature. The 
grant was ratified by the authority of the senate 
and people ; and the character of citizen was the 
recoinpence of his •affection for the Roman name^ 
They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Gioero and Livy, he had 
imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his 
ardent fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, 
and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of 
the seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed 
these lively impressions; and he loved a country 
by whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 
son : he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citi- 
zens ; applauded with partial fondness the last of 
their heroes and matrons ; and in the remem- 
brance of the past, in the hope of the future, was 
pleased to forget the miseries of the present time- 
Rome was still the lawful mistress of the world: 
the pope and the emperor, her bishop and general, 
had abdicated their station by an inglorious re- 
treat to the Rh6ne and the Danube ; but if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again 
vindicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst the 
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CHAP, indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence/ Pe- 
txx. Italy, and Europe, were astonished by a 

revolution which realized for a moment his most 
splendid visions. The rise and fall of the tribune 
Rienzi will occupy the following pages / the 
subject is interesting, the materials are rich, and 
the glance of a patriot-bard’' will sometimes vivi- 
fy the copious, but simple, narrative of the Flo- 
rentine,* and more especially of the Roman,* his- 
torian; 

p To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only re- 
quest that the reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his 
French biographer. The latter has described the poet’s first visit 
to Rome (tom. i, p. 313-335). But in the place of much idle rhe- 
toric and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present and 
future age with an original account of the city and hi.s coronation. 

*1 It has ])een treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the , P. du Cergeau, 
whose postb.umous work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
Rienzi Tyran de Heme, en 134^7) was published at Paris 1748, in 
12nio, I am indebted to him for some facts and documents in John 
Hocsenii us, canon of Leige, a contemporary historian (Fabricius, Bi*. 
bliot, Lat. med. JBvi, tom. iii, p. S73, tom. iv, p. 85). 

The abbd de Sade, who so freely expatiates on the history of tire 
fourteenth century, might treat as his proper subject a I'evolution 
in which the heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged (Memoires, tom® 
il, p- 50, 51, 32()-417, notes, p. 70-76, tom. iii. p. 321-243, 366- 
375). Not an idea or a fact in the wndtings of Petrarch has pi*obably 
escaped him. 

** Giovani Villani, 1. xii, c. 89, 104, in Muratori, Rerum ltalica- 
,nim Scriptores, tom. xili, p. 969, 970, 981-983. 

‘ In his third volume of Italian antiquities (p. 249-548), Mura- 
tori has inserted the Fragment Historise Romanm ab anno 1327 us- 
que ad annum 1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples In 
the fourteenth century, and a Batin version for the benefit of strangers* 
It contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di 
Rienzi; which had been printed at Bracciano 1627, in 4to, under the 
name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as 
having been pimished by the tribune for forgery. Human nature Is 

■■.■scarcely 
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In a quarter of the city which was inhabited chap. 
only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman produced thefiiture Bu-th, cha- 
deliverer of Rome." From such parents Nicholas 
Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity 
fortune; and the gift of a liberal education, which 
they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his 
glory and untimely end. The study of history 
and eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 

Livy, Caesar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated 
above his equals and contemporaries the genius 
of the young plebeian : be perused with indefa- 
tigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of 
antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge iu 
familiar language ; and was often provoked to 
exclaim, “ Where are now these Romans ? their 
“ virtue, their justice, their power ? why was I 
“ not born in those happy times 1’”^ When the 

scarcelj capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality; but whoso^ 
ever is the author of these fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the 
time, and paints, without design or art^ the manners of Rome and 
the character of the tribune. 

« The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian govern- 
merit, is contained in the eighteenth chapter of the Fragments (p* 

399-4*79), which, in the new division, forms the second hook of the 
history in 38 smaller chapters or sections- 

^ The reader may lie pleased with a specimen of the original idiom j 
Fo da soa juventutine nutricato di latte de eioquentia, bono grama* 
tico, megliore rettuorico, autorista bravo- Deh como et quanto era 
veloce leirore ! mo! to usava Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, et Balerio 
Massimo, moito li dilettava le magnificentie di Julio Cesare raccontare- 
Tutta ia die se speculava negl’ intagli di marmo lequali iac<?io iatorno 
Roma- Non era altri che esso, che sapesse lejere li antichi pataffii. 

Tutte scritture antiche vulgadzzava $ quesse fiure di marmo justa^ 
mente interpretava. Oh come spesso diceva, “ Dove suoco quelll 
«« buoni Romani ? dove eneloro fomma justitia ? poleramme twvarev 
teittpo c|ie/qu!p4 . . .■ ^ 
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C.HAP. republic addressed to tlie throne of Avignon all 
Lxx. ejj],]3a,ssy of the three orders, the spirit and elo* 
quence of Kienzi recommended him to a place 
among the thirteen deputies of the commons. 

The orator had the honour of haranguing pope • 
Clement the sixth, and the satisfaction of convers- 
ing with Petrarch, a congenial mind ; but his 
qspiring hopes were Chilled by disgrace and po- 
verty ; and the patriot was reduced to a single 
garment and the charity of the hospital. From 
this misery he was relieved by the sense of merit 
or the smile of favour ; and the employment of 
apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of 
live gold florins, a more honourable and extensive 
connection ; and the right of contrasting, both 
in words and actions, his own integrity with the 
vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi was 
prompt and persuasive : the multitude is always 
prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated by 
the loss of a brother and the impunity of the 
assassins; nor wto it possible to excuse or exagge- 
rate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been insti- 
tuted, were banished from Rome: the jealous citi- 
zens, who might have endured every personal or 
pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in 
the dishonour of their wives and daughters :^ they 
were equally Oppressed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magistrates; and 
the abuse of arms Of of laws was the only circum- 

y Fetrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy 
temper of the husbands of Avignon (Menioires^ tom, i, p* 330> 
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stance that distinguished the lions from the dogs 
and serpents of the capitoL These allegorical 
emblems were variously repeated in the pictures 
which Rienzi exhibited in the streets andchurciies ; 
and while the spectators gazed with curious won- 
der, the bold and ready orator unfolded the mean- 
ing, applied the satire, inflamed their passions, 
and announced a distant hope of comfort and deli- 
verance, The privileges of Rome, her eternal 
sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his public and private discourse; and 
a monument of servitude became in his hands a 
title and incentive of liberty. The decree of the 
senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives 
to the emperor Vespasian, had beeninscribed on a 
copperplate still extant in the choir of the church 
of St. John Lateran.^ A numerous assembly of 
nobles and plebeians was invited to this political 
lecture, and a convenient theatre was erected for 
their reception. The notary appeared, in a mag- 
nificent and mysterious habit, explained the in- 
scription by a version and commentary,® and desr 
panted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient 
glories of the senate and people, from whom all 
legal authority was derived. The supine igno- 

^ The fragments of the Lex Regia m^iy be found in the Inscrip- 
tions of Grater, tom, i, p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of Er- 
nest!, with some learned notes of the editor, tom- ii- 

^ I cannot overlook a stupenduous and laughable blunder of HI. 
enzi. The Lex Regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomoeri* 
um, a word familiar to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribune ; 
he confounds it with pomarivm an orchard, translates lo Jardiuo de 
Boma cioene Italisc, and is copied by the less excusable ignorance of 
the Latin translator (p. 406) and the French historian (p. 33), Even 
f§Q learning of Muratori has slunt]3ered over tjbe passage. 
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Fance of the nobles was incapable of discerning 
theserioustendency of such representations : they 
might sometimes chastise with words and blows 
the plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered 
in the Colonna palace to amuse the company with 
his threats and predictions ; and the modern 
Brutus'" was concealed under the mask of folly 
and the character of a buffoon. While they in- 
dulged their ccHitempt, the restoration of the good 
estate, his favourite expression, was entertained 
among the people as a desirable, a possible, and 
at length as an approaching, event ; and while 
all had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

He as- A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on 
govern- the church-door of St. George, was the fii'st public 
evidence of his designs ; a nocturnal assembly of 
A. D. 1347 , an hundred citizens on mount Aventine, the fii'st 
step to their execution. After an oath of secrecy 
■ and aid, he represeiated to the conspirators the 
importance and facility of their enterprise ; that 
the nobles, without union or resources, were 
strong only inthefearof theirimaginarystrength ; 
that all power, as well as right, was in the hands 
of the people; that the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber might relieve the public distress ; and 
that the pope hipaself would approve their victory 
over the common enemies of government and 
freedom. After securing a faithful band to pro- 
tect his first declaration, he proclaimed through 

^ Priori taiaen similior, juvenis nterquos longe iiigenio 

quain ciijufs simulationem induerat, ut sub hoc obteiitu liberator ille 
F. E. aperiretur tempore suo. • • •Ille regibuss hie tjranms eon* 
tmptus (0pp. p. ^36). 
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the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the evening 
of the following day all persons should assemble 
without arms before the church of St. Angelo, 
to provide for the re-establishment of the good 
estate. The whole night was employed in the 
celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost ; 
and in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in 
complete armour, issued from the church, en- 
compassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
pope’s vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who 
had been persuaded to sustain a part in this 
singular ceremony, marched on his right hand ; 
and three great standards were borne aloft as the 
emblems of their design. In the first, the banner 
oi liberty, Rome was seated on two lions, with a 
palm in one hand and a globe in the other : St, 
Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the 
banner of justice ; and in the third, St. Peter held 
the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 
couraged by the presence and applause of an 
innumerable crowd, who understood little, and 
hoped much ; and the procession slowly rolled 
forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to the 
Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some 
secret emotion which he laboured to suppress : 
he ascended without opposition, andwith seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued 
the people from the balcony; and received the 
most flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. 
The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revolu- 
tion; and the moment had been prudently chosen, 
when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was 
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CHAP, absent from the city. On the first rumour, he 
returned to his palace, aifected to despise this 
plebeian tumult, and declared to' the messengers 
of Rienzi, that at his leisure he would cast the 
madman from the windows of the capitol. The 
great bell instantly rang' an alarm, and so rapid 
was the tide, so urgent was the danger, that 
Colonna escaped with precipitation to the suburb 
of St. Laurence ; from thence, after a moment’s 
refreshment, he continued the same speedy career 
till he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina; 
lamenting his own imprudence, which had not 
trampled the spai’k of this mighty conflagration. 
A general and peremptory order was issued from 
the capitol to all the nobles, that they should 
peaceably retire to their estates : they obeyed ; 
and their depai'ture secured the tranquillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome, 
with the But such Voluntary obedience evaporates with 
office*of the first transports of zeal ; and Rienzi felt the 
tribune, importance of justifying his usurpation by a regu- 
lar form and a legal title. At his own choice, the 
Roman people would have displayed their attach- 
ment and authority, by lavishing on his head the 
names of senator or consul, of king or emperor : 
he preferred the ancient and modest appellation of 
tribune ; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred ofiice ; and they were igno- 
rant, that it had never been invested with any 
share in the legislative or executive powers of the 
ivitts of the republic. In this character, and with the consent 
jooiiuitdte. the Romans, the tribune enacted the most 
salutary laws for the restoration and maintenance 
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of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the c;hap% 
wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil 
suit should be protracted beyond the term Qf 
fifteen days. The danger of frequent perjury 
might justify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the same penalty which his evidence 
would have inflicted; the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish every ho- 
micide with death, and every injury with equal 
retaliation ; but the execution of justice was 
hopeless till he had previously abolished the ty- 
ranny of the nobles. It was formerly provided, 
that none^ except the supreme magistrate, should 
possess or command the gates, bridges, or 
towers, of the state; that no private garrisons 
should be introduced into the towns or castles 
of the Koman territory ; that none should bear 
arms, or presume to fortify their houses in the 
city or country ; that the barons should be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the highways and the 
free passage of provisions ; and that the protec- 
tion of malefactors and robbers should be expi- 
ated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. 

But these regulations would have been impotent 
and nugatory, had not the licentious nobles been 
awed by the sword of the civil power. A sud- 
den alarm from the bell of the capitol could 
still summon to the standard above twenty- 
thousand volunteers : the support of the tribune 
and the laws required a more regular and per- 
manent force. In each harbour of the coast, a 
vessel was stationed for the assurance of com- 
mej-ce ; a standing militia of three hundred and 
VOL. xii, » 

f 
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CHAP, sixty horse and thirteen hundred foot was le- 
Tiedj, clothed, and paid, in the thirteen quarters 

of the city; and the spirit of a commonwealth 
may be traced in the grateful allowance of one 
hundred florins or pounds to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his 
country. For the maintenance of the public de- 
fence, for the establishment of granaries, for the 
relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, 
Rienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the 
revenues of the apostolic chamber : the three 
branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and 
the customs, were each of the annual produce 
of one hundred thousand florins and scandalous 
were the abuses, if in four or five months the 
amount of the salt-duty could be trebled by his 
judicious economy. After thus restoring the 
forces and finances of the republic, the tribune 
recalled the nobles from their solitary independ- 
ence ; required their personal appearance in the 
capitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to 
the new government, and of submission to the 
laws of the good estate. Apprehensive for their 
safety, but still more apprehensive of the dan- 
ger of a refusal, the princes and barons re- 
turned to their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple hnd peaceful citizens : the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 

® 111 one MS. I read (I* ii, c, 4, p. 409) persumante quatro soUis in : 
another qiiatro an important variety t since the dorin was 

worth ten Eoman (Mnratori, dissert, xxviii). The former 
reading would give us a population of 25,0()0s the latter of SdOjOOO 
, families 5 and I much fear, that the former is more consistent with 
the decay of Borne and her territory. ■ ■ / 
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fbunded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the chap. 
vile buffoon whom they had so often derided; and ^ 
their disgrace was aggravated by the indignation 
which they vainly struggled to disguise. The 
same oath was successively pronounced by the se- 
veral orders of society, the clergy and gentlemen, 
the judges and notaries, the merchants and arti- 
sans ; and the gradual descent was marked by 
the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore 
to live and die with the republic and the church, 
whose interest was’ artfully united by the nominal 
association of the bishop of Orvietto, the pope’s 
vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast 
of Rienzi, that he had delivered the throne 
and patrimony of St. Peter from a rebellious 
aristocracy ; and Clement the sixth, who re- 
joiced in its fall, affected to believe the profes- 
sions, to applaud the merits, and to confirm the 
title, of his trusty servant. The speech, per- 
haps the mind, of the tribune was inspired with 
a lively regard for the purity of the faith ; he 
insinuated his claim to a supernatural mission 
frpm the Holy Ghost ; enforced, by an heavy for- 
feiture, the annual duty of confession and com- 
munion ; and strictly guarded the spiritual as well 
as temporal welfare of his faithful people.'* 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a Freedom 
single mind been more remarkably felt than 
the sudden, though transient, reformation of Roman 
Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of rob 
bers w’as converted to the discipline of a camp 

^ Hocsemius, p. 398, apiid du Cer^eau, Hist, de Rienzis p. 194, 

The fifteen tdbimitian laws may be found in the Roman historian 
■ (whom for brevity I shall mme) Foitifiocca-y 

z 2 
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CHAP, or convent : patient to hear, swift to redress, 
inexorable to punish, his tribunal was always 
accessible to the poor and stranger; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries, 
in Kome, on which no officer of justice would 
presume to trespass, were abolished ; and he 
applied the timber and iron of their barricades 
in the fortifications of the capitol. The vener- 
able father of the Colonna was exposed in his 
own palace to the double shame of being desir- 
ous, and of being unable, to protect a crimi- 
nal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranica; and the lord of the Ursini 
family was condemned to restore the damage, 
and to discharge a fine of four hundred florins 
for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Nor were the persons of the barons more invio- 
late than their lands or houses ; and, either from 
accident or design, the same impartial rigour 
was exercised against the heads of the adverse 
factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, who had him- 
self been senator of Rome, was arrested in the 
street for injury or debt ; and justice was appeas- 
ed by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, 
among his various acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tyber.® His name, the purple of two 

« Fortifiocca, I. ii, c. 11* From the account of tliis shipwreck we 
learn some circumstances of the trade and navigation of the age.. L 
The ship was built and freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles 
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cardinals, his uncles, a recent marriage, and a chap. 
mortal disease, were disregarded by the inflexi- 
hie tribune, who had chosen his victim. The 
public officers dragged him from his palace 
and nuptial bed : his trial was short and satis- 
factory : the bell of the Capitol convened the 
people : stript of his mantle, on his knees, with 
his hands bound behind his back, he heard 
the sentence of death ; and after a brief con- 
fession, Ursini was led away to the gallows. 

After such an example, none who were con- 
scious of guilt could hope for impunity, and 
the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the 
idle, soon purified the city and territory of 
Rome. In this time (says the historian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infested with robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; 
the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the roads 
and inns were replenished with travellers ; trade, 
plenty, and good faith, were restored in the 
markets ; and g, purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. 

As soon as the life and property of the subject 
are secure, the labours and rewards of industry 
spontaneously revive : Rome was still the me- 
tropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in 

and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of Naples and the isle of (Enaria® 
less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa. = 3. The navigation from 
Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the Tyber, where 
they took shelter in a storm ; but instead of finding the current^ 
•unfortunately run on a shoal : the vessel was stranded, the mariners 
escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the reve- 
nue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of pepper and cin® 
namon, and bales of French cloth, Jto the value of 20,000 florins t m 
.Tich'piize, " ■ 
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every country by the strangers who had enjoy- 
ed the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Ri- 
enzi with a vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of 
Uniting Italy in a great federative republic, of 
which Rome should be the ancient and lawful 
head, and the free cities and princes the mem- 
bers and associates. His pen was not less elor 
quent than his tongue ; and his numerous epistles 
were delivered to swift and trusty messengers. 
On foot, with a white wand iri their hand, they 
traversed the forests and mountains ; enjoyed, 
in tlie most hostile states, the sacred security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flat- 
tery or truth, that the highways along their pas- 
sage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who 
implored heaven for the success of their under- 
taking. Could passion have listened to reason ; 
could private interest have yielded to the public 
welfare; the supreme tribunal and confederate 
union of the Italian republic might have healed 
their intestine discord, and closed the Alps a- 
gainst the barbarians of the North. But the 
propitious season had elapsed ; and if Venice, 
Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior ci-? 
ties, offered their lives and fortunes to the good 
estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and. Tuscany 
must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a 
free constitution. From them, however, and from 
every part of Italy, the tribune received the 
most friendly and respectful answers : they were 
followed by the ambassadors of the princes and 
reppblics : and in this foreign conflux, on all 
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I the occasions of pleasure or business, the low- chap. 

born notary could assume the familiar o? 
jestic courtesy of a sovereign.^ The most glo- 
rious circumstance of his reign was an appeal to 
his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who 
complained, that his brother, and her husband, 
bad been perfidiously strangled by Jane queen 
of Naples:® her guilt or innocence was plead- 
ed in a solemn trial at Rome; but after hear- 
ing the advocates,'' the tribune adjourned this 
weighty and invidious cause, which was soon 
determined by the sword of the Hungarian. 

Beyond the Alps, more especially at Avignon, 
the revolution was the theme of curiosity, won- 
der, and applause. Petrarch had been the pri- ami ceie- 
vate friend, perhaps the secret counsellor, 

I Rienzi : his writings breathe the most ardent 

spirit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect for 
the pope, all gratitude* for the Colonna, was 

I lost in the superior duties of a Roman citizen. 

I The poet-laureat of the capitol maintains the 

I ^ It was thus that Oliver Cromwell’s old acqiialntancej who re- 

I membered his vulgar and ungracious entrance into the house of com- 
' mons, were astonished at the ease and majesty of the protector on 
his throne (see Haih-is’s Life of Cromwell# from Clarendon 

Warwick, Whitelock, Waller, The consciousness of merit 

and power will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

e See the causes, circumstances, and effects, of the death of Andrew® 

I In Cianiione (tom. iii, 1. xxiii, p. 220-229) and the Life of Pe- 

I trarch (Memoires, tom. ii# p. 143-1 4S, 245-250, 375-379, notes® 

p. 21-37). ■ The abb^ de Sade wishes to extenuate her guilt. 

^ The advocate who pleaded against Jane could add nothing to the 
logical force and brevity of his master’s epistle, Johanna I inordinata 
vita praecedens, retentio potestatis in regno, neglecta vindicta, vir 
alter susceptus, et excusatio subsequens, necis viri tui te probant 
lulsse participem et consortem. Janeof.Najdes and /Mary of Scot*' 

^ ; . :%idhave a singular conformity, „ ■ 
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CHAP, act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some 
Lxx apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes of 
" the permanent and rising greatness of the re- 
public.* 

vidfoms While Petrarch indulged these prophetic vi- 
sions, the Roman hero was fast declining from 
the meridian of fame and power ; and the people, 
who had gazed with astonishment on the as- 
cending meteor, began to mark the irregula- 
rity of its course, and the vicissitudes of light 
and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, 
more enterprizing than resolute, the faculties 
of Rienzi were not balanced by cool and com- 
manding reason : he magnified in a tenfold 
proportion the objects of hope and fear ; and 
prudence, which could not have erected, did 
not presume to fortify, his throne. In the 
blaze of prosperity, his virtues were ins-ensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the de- 
sire of fame with puerile and ostentatious va- 
nity. He might have learned, that the ancient 
tribunes, so strong and sacred in the public opi- 
nion, were not distinguished in style, habit, or 
appearance, from an ordinary plebeian and 
that as often as they yisited the city on foot, a 

^ See tile Epistola Hortatoria de Capessenda Eepublica, from Pe,« 
trnrch to Nicholas Eienzi (0pp. p, d35w-*54<0), and the fifth eclogue 
or pastorals a perpetual and obscure allegory, 

^ Ip his Roman Questions, Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. i, p. -SOS, 
edit. Grsec. Hen, Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, 
the simple greatness of the tribunes, who were not properly magi« 
atrales, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 

^^oifurS-nej xai xat houv^^Tais r&)v iro?.irmv , . • 

(a saying of C. Curio) mi 
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single viator, or beadle, attended the exercise of ghap. 
their office. The Gracchi would have frowned 
or smiled, could they have read the sonoi-ous 
titles and epithets of their successor, “ Nicho- 
“ las, severe and merciful ; deliverer of Rome ; 

‘‘ defender of Italy , friend of mankind, UTid 
“ of liberty, peace, and justice; tribune august 
his theatrical pageants had prepared the revo- 
lution ; but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, 
the political maxim of speaking to the eyes, 
as well as the understanding, of the multi- 
tude. From nature he had received the gift 
of an handsome person,®* till it was swelled 
and disfigured by intemperance; and his pro- 
pensity to laughter v/as corrected in the magis- 
trate by the affectation of gravity and sternness. 

He was clothed, at least on public occasions, 
in a party-coloured robe of velvet or sattin, 
lined with fur, and embroidered with gold : the 
rod of justice, which he carried in his hand, was 
a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe 
and cross of gold, and inclosing a small fragment 
of the true and holy wood. In his civil and re- 

3s /xkXXov fAaXX$v 

Tjj Jyvaws/, &c. Kienzi, and Petrarch himself, were incapa.^ 
ble perhaps of reading a Greek philospher ; but they might have im- 
bibed the same modest doctrines from their favourite Latins, Livy 
and Valerius Maximus, 

^ I couM not express in English the forcible, though barbarouSs 
title of Ze&tor Italiaj, which Bienzx assumed.^ 

** Era hell’ homo (1. ii, c. i, p, 399). It is remarkable that the 
riso sarcastico of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman ms. 
from which Miiratori has given the text. In his second reign, when 
be is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi travea una ventresca tonna 
trionfale, a modo de uno Abbate Asiano, or Asinino <1. iii, c. 16^ 

■ ■ 
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ch ap. ligious processions through the city, he rode oh 
Lxx. ^ white steed, the symbol of royalty : the great 
"" banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of 
stars, a dove with an olive branch, was displayed 
over his head ; a shower of gold and silver was 
scattered among the populace ; fifty guards with 
halberds encompassed bis person ; a troop of 
horse preceded Ms march ; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of massy silver. 

Ttepomp The ambition of the honours of chivalry" be- 
kniX- trayed the meanness of his birth, and degraded 
iiood, the importance of his office : and the equestriam 
Au^st 1 tribune was not less odious to the nobles, whom 
he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he de- 
serted. All tliat yet remained of treasure, or lux- 
ury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn day, 
Rienzi led the procession from the capitol to the 
Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved 
with decorations and g’ames ; the ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military, orders marched under their 
various banners ; the Roman ladies attended his 
wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly 
applaud, or secretly deride, the novelty of the 
pomp. In the evening, when they had reached 
the church and palace of Constantine, he thanked 
and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an 
invitation to the festival of the ensuing day. From 

* Strange as It may seem, tlirs festiA-al was not without a precedent. 
In the 3 ^ear 1327, two barons, a Colonna and an UrsinJ, the usual 
balance, were created knights by the Homan people: their bath was 
of rose water, their beds were decked with royal magnificence, and they 
■were served at St. Maria of i^^raceli, in the capitol, by tlie twenty-eight 
huoni hnomini. They afterwards ret^-ived from Hobert king of Naples 
ilie sword of chivalry (Hist. Rom. 1. i, c. 2, p, 
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tlie hands of a venerable kriieht he received the chap. ’ 
order of the Holy Ghost; the purification of the 
bath was a previous ceremony; but in no step of 
his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure 
as by the profane use of the porphyry vase, in 
whjch Constantine (a foolish legend) had been 
healed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester.® With 
equal presumption the tribune watched or reposed ■ 
within the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; 
and the failure of his state-bed was interpreted 
as an omen of his approaching downfall. At the 
hour of worship he shewed himself to the return- 
ing crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of 
purple, his sword, and gilt spurs > but the holy 
i'ites were soon interrupted by his levity and in- 
solence. Rising from his throne, and advancing 
tow'ards the congregation, he proclaimed in a 
loud voice : “ We summon to our tribunal pope 
“ Clement; and command him to reside in his 
“ diocese of Rome : w'e also summon the sacred 
“ college of cardinal s.P We again summon the 
“ two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis 
“ of Bavaria, who style themselyes emperors : 

“ we likewise summon all the electors of Ger- 
“ many, to inform us on what pretence they have 

® Ali parties 'believed in the leprosy* and bath of CoiivStantine 
(Petrarch, Epist. Famil, vi, 2), and Bienzi justified his own conduct 
by observing to the court of Avignon, that a vase which had been 
used by a pagan, coukl not be profaned by a pious Christian, Yet 
this crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hocsemius, 
apud de Cergeau, p. 1B9, 190. 

p This verbal summons of pope Clement vr, which rests on the au- 
thority of the Roman historian and a Vatican ms. is disputed by the 
biographer of Petrarch (tom, !i, not, p. 70-76), with arguments ra- 
ther of, decency than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
elmse to agitate this delicate que/stion. 
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CHAP. “ usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
Lxx. „ people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of 
“ the empire.”^ Unsheathing his maiden sword, 
he thrice brandished it to the three parts of the 
world, and thrice repeated the extravagant decla- 
ration, “ And this too is mine !” The pope’s vicar, 
the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly; but his feeble protest was silenced 
by martial music ; and instead of withdrawing 
from the assembly, he consented to dine with his 
brother tribune, at a table which had hitherto 
been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet 
such as the Caesars had given, was prepared for 
the Romans. • The apartments, porticoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innumer- 
able tables for either sex, and every condition : a 
stream of wine flowed from the nostrils of Con- 
stantine’s brazen horse ; no complaint except of 
the scarcity of water, could be heard ; and the li- 
centiousness of the multitude was curbed by dis- 
ari corona- ciplineand fear. A subsequent day was appointed 
for the coronation of Rienzi seven crowns of 
different leaves or metals were successively placed 
on his head by the most eminent of the Roman 
clergy; they represented the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and he still professed to imitate the 
example of the ancient tribunes. These extra- 
ordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter the 

^ summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom 

and folly, is extant in Hocsemius (Cer9eau, p. 163-160), 

A It is singular that the Eoman historian should have overlooked 
this sevenfold cofonation, which is sufficiently proved by Internal 
evidence j and the testimony of Hocsemiusa and even of Eienzi (Cer ^ 
Seau, p. 167^70, 
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people; and tlieh' own vanity was gratified in the chap. 
vanity of their leader. But in his private life he 
soon deviated from the strict rule of frugality and 
abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by 
the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his 
uncle (a barber in name and profession), exposed 
the contrast of vulgar manners and princely ex- 
pence ; and without acquiring the majesty, Ri- 
enzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or per- Fear ana 
haps with pleasure, the humiliation of the barons the noWes 
of Rome. Bareheaded, their hands crossed on°^®°“*' 

“ their breast, they stood with downcast looks in 
“ the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled ; 

good God, how they trembled!”* As long as 
the yoke of Rienzi was that of justice and their 
country, their conscience forced them to esteem 
the man, whom pride and interest provoked them 
to hate : his extravagant conduct soon fortified 
their hatred by contempt; and they conceived 
the hope of subverting a power which was no 
longer so deeply rooted in the public confidence. 

The old animosity of the Colonna and TJrsini was 
suspended, for a moment, by their common dis- ' 
grace : they associated their wishes, and perhaps 
their designs; an assassin was seized and tortured; 
he accused the nobles ; and as soon as Rienzi de- 
served the fate, he adopted the suspicions and 

^ Pliol se faceva stare denante a tse, mentre sedeva, li baroni tott! 
in diedi ritti co le vraccia piecate, e co H caimcci trattu Deli como 
stavano paurosl I (Hists Eam» h u» Q* gO, He sw them® 

see tbem% 
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C H A P, maxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, undef 
various pretences, he invited to the' capitol his 
principal enemies, among whom' were five mem- 
bers of the Ursini and three of the Colonna name. 
But instead of a council or a banquet, they found 
themselves prisoners under the sword of despo- 
tism or justice; and the consciousness of inno - 
cence or guilt might inspire them with equal 
apprehensions of danger. At the sound of the 
great bell the people assembled ; they were ar- 
raigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s 
life ; and though some might sympathise in their 
distress, not a hand, nor a voice, was raised to 
rescue the first of the nobility from their im- 
pending doom. , Their apparent boldness was 
prompted by despair ; they passed in separate 
chambers a sleepless and painful night ; and the 
venei’able hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against 
the door of his prison, repeatedly urged his guards 
to deliver him, by a speedy death, from such ig- 
nominious servitude. In the morning they un- 
derstood their sentence from the visit of a con- 
fessor and the tolling of the bell. The great hall 
of the capitol had been decorated for the bloody 
scene with red and white hangings ; the counte- 
nance of the tribune w'as dark and severe ; the 
swords of the executioners were unsheathed; 
and the barons were interrupted m their djdng 
speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this 
decisive moment, Rienzi was not less anxious or 
apprehensive thap his captives ; he dreaded the 
splendour of fhejr names, their surviving kins- 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the reproaches 
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of the world; and, after rashly offering a mortal chap. 
injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could for- 
give, he might himself be forgiven. His ela- 
borate oration was that of a Christian and a 
suppliant; and, as the humble minister of the 
commons, he entreated his masters to pardon 
these noble criminals, for whose repentance and 
future service he pledged his faith and authoi'ity. 

“ If you are spared,” said' the tribune, “ by the 
“ mercy of the Etonians, will you not promise 
“ to support the good estate with your lives and 
“ fortunes ?” Astonished by this marvellous 
clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and, 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of alle- 
giance, might whisper a secret, and more sincere, 
assurance of revenge. A priest, in the name of 
the people, pronounced their absolution: they 
received the communion with the tribune, as- 
sisted at the banquet, followed the procession ; 
and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of 
reconciliation, were dismissed in safety to their 
respective homes, with the new honours and 
titles of generals, consuls, and patricians.* 

During some weeks they were checked by the They op- 
memory of their danger, rather than of their de- 
iiverance, till the most powerful of the Ursini, 
escaping with the Colonna from the city, erected 
at Marino the standard of rebellion. The forti- 
fications of the castle were instantly restored ; 
the vassals attended their lord; the outlaws 

The original letter, in which Rieiizi justifies his treatment of the 
Colomia (Hocsemius, apud’du Cerceau," p.: displays, in ge- 

tmlm colours, thi?..mis:^ure of the knate: and the madman* . 
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CHAP, armed, against the magistrate; the flocks and 
Lxx. jjgj-ds, the harvests and vineyards, from Marino 
to the gates of Rome, were s'vyept away or de- 
stroyed ; and the people arraigned Rienzi as the 
axithor of the calamities which his government 
had taught them to forget. In the camp, Ri- 
enzi appeared to less advantage than in the 
rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the 
rebel barons till their numbers were strong, and 
their castles impregnable. From the pages of 
Livy he had not imbibed the art, or even the 
courage, of a general; an army of twenty thou- 
sand Romans returned, without honour or effect, 
from the attack of Marino ; and his vengeance 
was amused by painting his enemies, their heads 
downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least 
' they should have been bears) as the representa- 
tives of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity 
encouraged their operations : they were invited 
by their secret adherents; and the barons at- 
tempted, with four thousand foot and sixteen 
hundred horse, to enter Rome by force or sur- 
prise. The city was prepared for their reception : 
the alarm-bell rung all night; the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and, after 
some hesitation, they sounded a retreat. The two 
first divisions had passed along the walls, but the 
prospect of a free entrance tempted the head- 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear; and, after 
a successful skirmish, they were overthrown and 
Defeat and massacred, without quarter, by the crowds of the 
Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, 
Nov. go. noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
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Restoration of Italy, was preceded or accompsi- chap. 
nied in death by his son John^' a gallant youth,’ 
by his brother Peter^ who might regfet the ease 
and honours of the church, by a nephew of le- 
gitimate birth, and by twd bastards of the Co- 
lonna race ; and the number of seven, the seven 
crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the de- 
plorable parent, and the veteran chief, who had 
survived the hope and fortune of his house. 

The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and 
popeBoniface had been used by the tribune to ani- 
mate his troops :" he displayed, at least in the 
pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred 
the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror as- 
cended the capitol ; deposited his crown and 
sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with some 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate."^ 

His base and implacable revenge denied the ho- 
nours of burial i and the bodies of the Colonna, 

Which he threatened to expose with those of the 

Eien^i, in the ahove-mentxoned letter, Ascribes to S>t. Martin the 
tribune, Boniface viii, the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman 
people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewise (1. 12, c, 104> 
describes as a regular battle. The disorderly skirmish, the flight of 
the Romans,’ and the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the simple 
and minute narrative of Fortifioccaj or the anonymous citizen (i. ii, 

C.;.34-3T'. ■ ■ . ' 

^ 111 describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the family 
^f Stephen the elder, who is often confounded by the P. du Cer9eau 
with his son. That family was extinguished, but the house has been 
perpetuated in the collateral branches, of which I have not a very ac- 
curate knowledge. Circumspice (says Petrarch familioe tuae statum 
Coliimmensium domos : solito pauciores habeat columnas. Quid ad 
mm ? modo fundamentum stabile, solidumqj permaneat. 

tou xn. A % 
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CHAP, vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by the 
holy virgins of their name and family^. The- 
people sympathised in their grief, repented of 
their own fury, and. detested the indecent joy 
of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these 
illustrious victims had fallen. It was on that 
fatal spot that he conferred on his son the 
honour of knighthood ; and the ceremony was 
accomplished by a slight blow from each of tlie 
horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inhuman ablution from a podl of water, which 
was yet polluted with partrician blood^. 

Fall and A short delay would have saved the Colonna ; 
thf'hifaune delay of a single month, which elapsed be- 
tween the triumph and exile of Rienzi. In 
Dec! 15. 'the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet re- 
inained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the 
fame of military prowess. A free and vigorous 
opposition was formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune propo^i in the public council® to im- 
pose a new tax, and to regulate the government 
of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted against 
his measures; repelled the injurious charge of 
treachery and corruption ; and urged him to 

y The convent of St. Silvester was founded, endowed, and pro- 
tected, by the Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who 
embraced a monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were twelve 
•in number. The others were allowed to • marry with their kinsmen 
in the fourth degree, and, the dispensation was justified by the small 
number and close alliances of the noble families of Rome (Memoires 
’sur Fetrarque, tom* i, p. 1.10, tom. ii, p. 401). 

* Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of corusolation (Fanio 
1. vii, opist. IS, p. 682, 683). The friend w^as lost in the patriot* 
Nulla toto orbe principum familia carior ; carior tainen respubllcai 
carior Roma, carior Italia. 

. : Je rends graces aux Dieu de nV'tre pas Romain. 

^ This comicil and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pullistore, 
a contemporary WTiter, w'ho has preserved some curious and original 
facts (Her. italicarum, torn* xxv, c. 31, p* 798-804). 
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prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if the 
populaf^e adhered to his cause, it was already^ 
disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. 
The pope and the sacred college had never been 
dazzled by his specious professions ; they were 
justly offended by the insolence of his conduct : 
a cardinal legf^e was sent to Italy, and aftex* 
some fruitless treaty, and two personal inter* 
views, he fulminated a bull of excommunica* 
tion, in which the tribune is degraded from 
bis office, and branded with the guilt of re- 
bellion, sacrilege, and heresy.'’ '|[’he surviv- 
ing barons of Rome were now humbled to a 
sense of allegiance ; their interest and revenge 
engaged them in the service of the church ; but 
as the fate of the Colonha was before their 
eyes, they abandoned to a private adventurer 
the peril and glory of the revolution, John 
Pepin, count of Minorbino'’ in the kingdom 
of Naples, had been condemned for his crimes, 
or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; and 
Petrarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly con- 
tributed to the ruin of his friend, At the head 
of one hundred and fifty soldiers, the count of 
Minorbino introduced himself into Rome ; bar- 
ricaded the quarter of the Colonna; ami found 

The briefs and bulls of Clement vi against Eienzi are tran- 
slated by the P. du Cer^eau (p. 19G, 232), from the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Rodericus Raynaldus (a. d. 1347, No. 15, 17, 21, &c.), who 
found them in the archives of the Vaticajn^ 

^ Matteo Villani^describes the origin, character, and death, of this 
eount of Minorbino, a man de natura inconstante e senzasede, whose 
grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled by the spoils 
of the Saracens of Nocera (I. vii, c. 102, 103). See his imprisonment^ 
and the efforts pf Petrarch, tom. ii, 

^ A % ^ ‘ 
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CHAP, the enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossi- 
file. From the first alarm, the bell of the ca~ 
pitol incessantly tolled ; but, instead of repair- 
ing to the well-known sound, the people was 
silent and inactive; and the pusillanimous Ri- 
enzi, deploring their ingrafitude with sighs and 
tears, abdicated the government and palace of 
the republic. 

Kcvoiu- Without drawing his sword, count Fepin re- 

Bome, stored the aristocracy and the church ; three se- 

1354 ,^^^^” nators were chosen, and the legate assuming the 
first rank, accepted his two colleagues from the 
rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts 
of the tribune were abolished, his head was pro- 
scribed; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city ; and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection 
and courage of the Romans. The vision of free- 
dom and empire had vanished : their fallen spi- 
rit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and order ; and it 
was scarcely observed, that the new senators de- 
rived their authority from the apostolic see ; that 
four cardinals were appointed to reform, with 
dictatorial power, the state of the republic. 
Rome was again agitated by the bloody 
feuds of the barons, who detested eacjh other, 
and despised the commons : their hostile for- 
tresses, both in town and country, again rose, 
and were again demolished ; and the peace- 
ful citizens, a flock of sheep, were deyowred, 
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says the Florentine historian, by these rapa- chap. 
cions wolves. But when their pride and avarice 
had exhausted the patience of the Romans, a 
confraternity of the virgin Mary protected or 
avenged the republic : the bell of the capitol 
was again tolled; the nobles in arms trembled 
in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and 
of the two senaWs, Colonna escaped from the 
window of the palace, and Ursini was stoned at 
the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of 
tribune was successively occupied by two plebe- 
ians, Cerroni and Baroncelli. The mildness of 
Cerroni was unequal to the times; and after a 
faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation 
and a decent fortune to the comforts of rural 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baron- 
celli was distinguished by a resolute spirit : he 
spoke the language of a patriot, and trode in the 
footsteps of tyrants ; his suspicion was a sem 
fence of death, and his own death was the tct 
ward of his cruelties. Amidst the public misfoi’- 
tunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten ; and 
the Romans sighed for the peace and prosperity 
of the good estate.'^ 

After an exile of seven years, the first deli-'^^’[®°‘“''^ 
verer was again restored to his country. In the 
disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, he escaped 
from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the 
friendship of the kings of Hungary and Naples, 
tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, 

^ The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, 
are related by Matteo Villani (1. ii, c* 47, h hi, c. 33, 57, 78) and 
Thomas Fortifiocca (1. iii, c, 1-4). I have slightly passed over these 
secondary characters, who imitated the original tribune, 

, A a 3 
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Rome with the pilgrims of the juhi- 
concealed among the hermits of the 
Appennine, and wandered throngh the cities of 
Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His person was 
invisible, his name was yet formidable ; and the 
anxiety of the court of Avignon supposes, and 
even magnifies, his personal merit. The empe-* 
ror Charles the fourth gave audience to a stran- 
ger, who frankly revealed himself as the tribune 
of the republic ; and astonished an assembly of 
ambassadors and princes, by the eloquence of a 
patriot, and the risions of a prophet, the down- 
fal of tyranny, and the kingdom of the Holy 
Ghost.® A^qiatever had been his hopes, Rienzi 
found himself a captive ; but he supported a cha- 
racter of independence and (iignity, and obeyed, 
as his own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekin- 
dled by the sufferings and the presence, of his 
friend; and he bbldly complains of the times, in 
which the saviour of Rome was delivered by her 
A prisoner empcror iiito the hands of her bishop. Rienzi was 
transported slowly, but in safe custody, from 
Prague to Avignon; his entrance into the city was 
that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was chain- 
ed by the leg ; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. 

® Tliese visions, of which the friends and the enemies of Rienzi 
seem alike ignorant, are surely magnified by the zeal of Pollistore, a. 
Dominican inqui.sitor {,Rer. Itai, tom. xxv, c. 3G, p. Si 9;. Had the 
tribune taught, that ‘Christ was succeeded by Uii Holy Gaorri, that 
the tyranny of the pope tvould be abolished, he might have been con- 
victed of heresy and treason, without oUcnding Hk: liomsm pcop'k*. 
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But his trial and condemnation would have chap. 

, , ^ » ■ -I 1' * . LXX.^ 

involved some questions, which it was 
prudent to leave under the veil of mystery : the 
temporal supremacy of the popes ; the duty of 
residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
of the clergy and people of Rome. The reign- 
ing pontiff well deserved the appellation of 
Clement : the 'strange vicissitudes and magnani- 
mous spii’it of the captive excited his pity and 
esteem ; and Petrarch believes that he respected 
in the hero the name and sacred character of a 
poet.*^ Rienzi was indulged with an easy con- 
finement and the use of books ; and in the assi- 
duous study of Livy, and the bible, he sought 
the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the®'®'’^^'' ss' 
sixth opened a new prospect of his deliverance Rome, 
and restoration ; and the court of Avignon was** 
persuaded, that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metropo- 
lis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the 
Roman tribune ivas sent into Italy, with the 
title of senator; but the death of Baroncelli 
appeared to supersede the use of his mission ; and 
the legate, cardinal Albornoz,? a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and 

^ The astonishment* the enjy almost, of Fetirarch is a proof, if 
mot of the truth of this incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. 

The ahbe de Sade (Meraoires, tom. iii, p. quotes the sixth 

epistle of the thirteenth book of Petrarch, but it is of the royal ms. 
which he consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 9^0). 

^ jEgidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of 
Toledo, and cardinal legate in Italy (a. n. 1353-1367), restored, by 
his arms and counsels, the temporal dominion of the popes. Ilis 
life has been separately written by Sepulveda ; but Drydeo could not 
reasonably su])pose, that his name, or that of Wolsey, had reached 
the ears of th*e Mufti in Don Sebastian, 

^ A a 4) 
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undertake the perilous experi- 
nient. His first reception was equal to his wish- 
' es : the day of his entrance was a public festival ; 
and his eloquence and authority revived the laws 
of the good estate. But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and 
those of the people : in the capitol, he might of- 
ten regret the prison of Avignun; and after a 
second administration of four months, Rienzi 
was massacred in a tumult which had been fo- 
mented by the Roman barons.- In the society of 
the Germans and Bohemians, he is said to havq 
contracted the habits of intemperance and cruel- 
ty ; adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, with- 
out fortifying his reason or virtue ; and that 
youthful hope, that lively assurance, w'hich is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by 
the cold impotence of distrust and despair. The 
tribune had reigned with absolute dominion, by 
• the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans : 

the senator was' the servile minister of a foreign 
court ; and while he was suspected by the peo- 
ple, he was abandoned by the prince. The 
legate Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his 
ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies of men and 
money: a faithful subject could no longer pre- 
sume to touch the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber ; and the first idea of a tax was the sig- 
nal of clamour and. sedition. Even his justice 
was tainted with the guilt or reproach of selfish 
cruelty : the most virtuous citizen of Rome was 
sacrificed to his jealousy ; and in the execution of 
a public robber, from whose purse he had been 
assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, ot to# 
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much remembered, the obligations of the debtor.’' 
A civil war exhausted his treasures and the pa- 
tience of the city : the Colonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina ; and his mercenaries 
soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear 
were envious of all subordinate merit. In the 
death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were strangely mingled. When the capi- 
tol was invested by a furious multitude, when he 
was basely deserted by his civil and military ser- 
vants, the intrepid 'senator, waving the banner of 
liberty, presented himself on the balcony, address- 
ed his eloquence to the various passions of the 
Romans, and laboured to persuade them, that in 
the same cause himself and the republic must ei- 
ther stand or fall. His oration was interrupted by 
a volley of imprecations and stones ; and after ah 
arrow had transpierced his head, he sunk into 
abject despair, and fled weeping to the inner 
chambers, from whence he was let down by a 
sheet before the windows of the prison. Destitute 
of aid orhope, he was besieged till the evening: 
the doors of the capitol were destroyed with axes 
and fire ; and while the senator attempted to es- 
cape in a plebeian habit, he was discovered and 
dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and executions. A whole 
hour, without voice or motion, he stood amidst the 
multitude half naked and half dead ; their rage 
was hushed into curiosity and wonder : the last 

^ From Matteo Viilani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cer^eau (p. 344'-, 
394) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier Montreal, the 
life of a robber and the death of an hero. At the head of a free com- 
pany, the Srst that desolated Italy, he became rich and formidable ; 
he bad^money in all the banks 5 €0,000 ducats in Padua alone. 
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CHAP, feelings of reverence and compassion yet struggled 
favour; and they might have prevailed, if a 
jiis death, bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his 
Sept, breast. He fell senselesswith the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thou- 
sand wounds ; and the senator’s body was aban- 
doned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames* 
Posterity will compare the virttres and failings of 
this extraordinary man; but in a long period of 
anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi has 
often been celebrated as the deliverer of his coun- 
try, and the last of the Roman patriots.* 

Petrarch The first and most generous wish of Petrarch 
upbrakis"*^ the restoration of a free republic; but after 
the empe- the exile and death of his plebeian hero^ he turn- 
IV, V ed his eyes from the tribune, to tiie king, of the 
imaary-’ Roiwniis. The capitol was yet stained with the 
Miij- blood of Rienzi, when Charles the fourth descend- 

ed from the Alps to obtain the Italian and impe- 
rial crowns. In his passage through Milan he re- 
ceived the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
laureat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and pro- 
mised, Avithout a smile, to imitate the founder of 
the Roman monarchy. A false application of the 
names and maxims of antiquity was the source of 
the hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he 
could not overlook the difference of times and cha- 
racters; the immeasurable distance between the 
first Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favour of the clergy had been elected tlie titular 
head of the German aristocracy. Instead of re- 

^The exile, second government, and death, of Rienzi, are niiniitely 
rekted by the rmonymous Roman, who appears neither his friend nor 
his enemy (i. iii, c. i2-25).', Petrarch,, who loved the trihwn^^ 
indilFerent to the fate of the 
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storing to Rome her glory and her provinces, 'c^^. 
he had bound himself, by a secret treaty 
the pope, to evacuate the city on the day of 
his coronation ; and his shameful retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot baM.‘‘ 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third He solicits 

\ , t!;e popes or 

and more humble wish was to reconcile the A vigr.oii to 
shepherd with his flock ; to recal the Roman 
shop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In Home, 
the fervour of youth, -with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five suc- 
cessive popes, and his eloquence was always 
inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and 
the freedom of language.* The son of a citi- 
zen of Florence invariably jmeferred the country 
of his birth to that of his education ; and Ita]j% 
in his eyes, was the queen and garden of the 
world. Amidst her domestic factions, she was 
doubtless superior to France both in art and 
science, in wealth and politeness ; but the dif- 
ference could scarcely support the epithet of 
barbai’ous, whicli lie promiscuously bestows on 
the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the 
mystic Babylon, the sink of vice and corrup- 
tion, was the object of his hatred and contempt ; 

I’iie liopes and the disappointment of Petrarcli are agreeahlj 
described in his own words by the French biographer (Memoires, 
tom- iii, p. 375-413) ; but the deep, though secret, wound, tvas the 
coronation of Zanubi the poet-Iaureat by Charles iv. 

^ See in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of 
Petrarch and Rome to Benedict xn, in the year 1334 (Memoires, 
tom. i, p. 2f)l-3()5) ; to Clement vi, in 1342 (tom. ii, p. 45-47) ; 
and to Urban v, in 1306 (tom. iii, p. 677-691); his praise (p, 711- 
715). and excuse (p. 772), of #he last of these pontiffs. His angry 
controversy on the respective merits of France and Italy may be found 
(Opp. p, i06S-1085), 
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CHAP, but he forgets that her scandalous vices were not 

''' ' ' ' ^ 

' the growth of the soil, and that in every resi^ 
dence they would adhere to the power and lux- 
ury of the papal court. He confesses, that the 
successor of St. Peter is the bishop of the uni- 
versal church ; yet it was not on the banks of 
the Rhone, but of the Tyber, that the apostle 
had fixed his everlasting throne : ‘and while every 
city in the Christian world was blessed with a 
bishop, the metropolis alone was desolate and 
forlorn. Since the removal of'tbe holy see, the 
sacred buildings of the Lateran and the Vati- 
can, their altars and their saints, were left in a 
state of poverty and decay ; and Rome was of- 
ten painted under the image of a disconsolate ma- 
tron, as ifthewanderinghusbandcouldbe reclaim- 
ed by the homely portrait of the age and infirmi- 
ties of his weeping spouse.™ But the cloud which 
hung over the seven hills would be dispelled by 
the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal 
fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of 
Italy, would be the recompence of the pope who 
should dare to embrace this generous resolution. 
Of thefivewhom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, 
John the twenty-second, Benedict the twelfth, and 
Clement the sixth, were importuned or amused 
by the boldness of the orator; but the memorable 

^ Squalida sed quoniam fades, neglecta cuM 
Caesaries ; multisque mails lassata senectus 
Eripuit solitam eJSigiem : vetus accipe noraen | 

Roma vocor. (Carra. L 2, p. 77). 

He spins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The Epistles 
to Urban V, in prose, are more simple and persuasive (Scniliiim, 
yji, p. 8I1-.827, 1, ix, epist, i, p. 844'»8M). 
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^change which had been attempted by Urban the 

, fifth, was finally accomplished by Gregory the ele-* 

Tenth . The execution of their design was opposedby 
weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A king 
of France, who has deserved the epithet of wise, 
was unwilling to release them from a local depen- 
dence: the cardinals, for the most part his sub- 
jects, were attached to the language, manners, 
and climate, of Avignon; to their stately palaces ; 
above all, to the wines of Burgundy. In their 
eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; and they reluc-A d. iser, 
tantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been i6_ 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens.^p°y 
Urban the fifth resided three years in the Vatican 
with safety and honour : his sanctity was protected 
by a guard of two thousand horse ; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of N apl es, and the emperors 
of the East and West, devoutlysaluted their com- ' 

mon father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned 
into grief and indignation. Some reasons of pub- 
lic or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France; and the approaching electioja was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. The 
pow'ers of heaven w’^ere interested in their cause : 

Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapprov- 
ed the return, and foretold the death, of Urban 
the fifth: the migration of Gregory the eleventh turnrf" 
was encouraged hv St. Catherine of Sienna, the®*^®®?/,^* 
spouse of Christ and ambassadress of the Floren-Jan. it. 
tines; and the pojies themselves, the great masters 
of human credulity, appear to have listened to 
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these visionary females." Yet those celestial ad“ 
monitions were supported by some arguments of 
temporal policy. The residence of Avignon had' 
been invaded by hostile violence : at the head of 
thirty thousand robbers, an hero bad extorted 
ransom and absolution from the vicar of Christ* 
and the sacred eollege ; and the maxim of the 
French warriors, to spare the people and plunder 
the church, was a new heresy of the most danger- 
ous import." While the pope was driven from 
Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Rome. 
The senate and people acknowledged him as their 
lawful sovereign, and laid at his feet the keys of 
the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses ; of the 
quarter at least beyond the Tyber.^’ But this 
loyal offer was accompanied by a declaration, 
that they could no longer suffer tlie scandal and 
calamity of his absence'; and that his obstinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive and assert 
the primitive right of election. The abbot of mount 

" I have not leism*e to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or 
St- Cutherine, the last of which might furnish some amusing stories- 
Thesr eflect on the mind of Gregory xi is attested by the last solemn 
words of the dying pope, who admonished the assistants, lit caverent 
ab hominibus, sive viris, sive muiieribus, sub specie religion is loqucn- 
tibus visiones sui capitis, qma per tales ipse seductus, &c. (Baluz. 
Hot, ad Vit. Pap. Avenioneuaium, tom. i, p. 1223). 

« This predatory expedition is related by Froissard (Chrmiique, 
tom. i, p. 230), and in the life of dn Guesclin (Collection Genii ale 
des Memoires Historiqnes, tom. iv, c. 16, p. 107-113). As early as 
the year 1361, the court of Avignon had been molested by similar 
freebooters, who afterwards passed the Alps (Memoires sur Fetrar« 
qae, tom iii, p. 503-560). 

V Fleury alleg^ip, from the annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the ori» 
ginal treaty, wmch wa.*r, signed the 2Ut of December 1376, between 
Gregory xi and the Romans (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx, p. 275). 
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^assin had been consulted whether he would ac- 
\.,^e1)t the triple crown** from the clergy and peo- 
ple ; “ I am a citizen of Rome,”'" replied that 
venerable ecclesiastic, “ and my first law is the 
“ voice of my country.”® 

If superstition will interpret an untimelydeath;*His^atK 
if the merit of counsels be judged from the event; March 27- 
the heavens may seem to frown on a measure of 
such apparent reason and propriety. Gregory the 
eleventh did not survive above fourteen months 
his return to the Vatican; and his decease was fol- 
lowed by the great schism of the West, which 
distracted the Latin church above forty years. 

The sacred college was then composed of twenty- 


'I The first crown or regnum (Ducangc, Gloss. Latin, tom. v, p. 7^)2) 
on the episcopal mitre of the popes, is ascribed to the gift of Con- 
stantine, or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface viii, as the 
emblem not only of a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The 
three states of the church are represented by the triple crown, which 
was introduced by John xxii or Benedict xii (iSIemoires sur Petranjue, 
tom. i, p. 2JB, 2J9), 

^ Baluzc Qsot ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i, p. 1194-, 1I9J) produces 
the original evidence which attests the threats of the Homan ambas- 
sadors, and the resignation of the abbot of mount Cassin, qui ultr© 
so offers, ns, resp^ndit se ctvem Eomannm esse? ct iiiud v©% 

Ips! yellcnt. ^ ■’ , .v- 

® The return of the popes from' Avignob to'' 3|ome,'hn<! thelf re- 
ception by the people, are related iti the origioNal Lives of Urban Vj 
and Gregory xi, in Baliize (Vit. Faparum Avenionensium, tom. i, 
p. 363-480) and Muratori (Script. Rer. ItaHcarum, tom. iii, p. i, p. 
610-712). In the disputes of the schism, every circumstance was 
severely, though partially, scrutinized ; more especially in the great 
inquest, which decided the obedience of Castile, and to which Baluze, 
in his notes, so often and so largely appeals from a ms. volume in 
the Harlay library (p. 1281, &c.). 

^ Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those 
who believe in the immortality of the soul ? They betray the instabi- 
lity of their faith. Yet as a mere philosopher, I cannot agree with the 
Greeks, ov at 6m aa^a^vwxet no; (Brunck, Foetas Gnomici, p. 

231> See in Herodotus (1. i, c, 31) the moral and pleasing tale of 
the A^give youths. - : 
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CHAP, two cardinals: six of these had remained at Aviff- 
non ; eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and foar 
Italians, entered the conclave in the usual form. 
Their choice was not yet limited to the purple ; 
Election of and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch- 
Apriis, ’ bishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous 
for his zeal and learning, who ascended the throne 
of St. Peter under the name of'Urban the sixth. 
The epistle of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election ; which had been inspired, 
as usual, by the Holy Ghost : he was adorned, in- 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rights ; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome and 
Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy was ac- 
knowledged in the Latin world. During several 
Weeks, the cardinals attended their new master 
with the fairest professions of attachment and 
loyalty; till the summer heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But as soon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of securi- 
ty, they cast aside the mask, accused their own 
falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded 
Election to a ncw election of Robert of Geneva, Clement 
vii, the seventh, whom they announced to the nations 
.Sept. 21. ^ rightful vicar of Christ. Their 

first choice^ an involuntary and illegal act, was 
annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of 
the Romans i and their complaint is justified by 
the strong evidence of probability and fact. The 
twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds of the 
votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever 
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> might be/.feeir provincial jealousies, it cannot 
; Iftiirly be gtf'e^umed that liiey would have sacri- 
ficed their right and interest to a foreign candi- 
date, who would never restore them to their 
native country. ' In the various, and often incon- 
sistent, narratives," the shades of popular vio- 
lence are moiie, darkly or faintly coloured ; but 
the licentiousness of the seditious Romans was 
inflamed by a sense of^heir privileges, and the 
danger of a seca|id ^migration. The conclave 
was intimidated by thg^shouts, and encompassed 
by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels ; the bells 
of the Capitol and St, Peter’s rang an alarm; 
“ Death, or an Italian pope !” was the universal 
cry ; the same threat was repeated by the twelve 
bannerets, or chiefs of the quarters, in the form 
of charitable advice; some preparations were 
made fqr burning the obstinate cardinals ; and 
had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is pro- 
bable that they would never have departed alive 
from the Vatican. The same constraint imposed 
the necessity of dissembling in the eyes of Rome 
and of, the world ; the pride and cruelty of llr* 
ban presented; a more^,|iif^feble,’dan^^f llid, 

they soon discovered the features,' of the tyrant,*^ 
who could walk in his garden and recite hiS 
breviary, while he heard, from an adjacent 
chamber, six cardinals groaning on the rack. 

“ In the first book of the Histoire du Coneik de Pise, M. Lenfaiit 
has abridged and compared the original narratives of the adherents 
of Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the French, and 
Spaniards. The latter appear to be the i^st active and loquacioiis, 
and every fact and^rd in the f 'xt and CIe-». 

meat vsi, are In 
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CHAP. His inflexible zeal, which loudly ceflsured their 

'li'MX'"' ' '' ' '' ' ' '' 

luxury and vice, would have attached them tu 
the stations and duties of their parishes at Rome; 
and had he not fatally delayed a new promotion, 
the French cardinals would have been reduced 
to an helpless minority in the sacred college. 
For these reasons, and in the hQBe of repassing 
the Alps, they rashly violated 'the peace and 
unity of the church r aJjd the merits of their 
double choice are yet agitaixid in the catholic 
schools.* The vanity, ^ther'than the interest, 
of the nation, determined the court and clergy 
of France.^ The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cy- 
prus, Arragon, Castile, Navarre, and Scotland, 
were inclined, by their example and authority, 
to the obedience of Clement the seventh, and, 
after his decease, of Benedict the thirteenth. 
Rome, and the principal states of Ita}y, Ger- 
many, Portugal, England,* the Low Countries, 
and the king^ms of the north, adhered to the 
prior election. of Urban the sixth, who was sue- 


* The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question 
against Clement vn and Benedict xnr, who are boldly stigmatised as 
antjpopes by the Italians, while the French are content wdth authori- 
ties and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and toleration (Balux:. in 
Fraefat.)* It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that saints, vi- 
sions, and miracles, should be common to both parties. 

’ (¥ot p. 1271-1280) to justify the pure 

and pious idollves ,€h»rtei king of France ; he refused to hear 
the arguments of 0fban i but were not the urbanists equally deaf to 
the reasons of^CSlemen'f,' ' 

® An epistle, Ar dedamallon. In '.the name of Edward m (Baluz, 
Vit, Fap. Avenbn, 'tom. i, p. &$B} displays the zeal of the English 
nation against tli© cleme'n||nefi. ' was their zeal confined to words 5 
the bishop of NorlidchTed a crusade df 00,000 bigots beyond sea 
'History, , voL , Bl, p* 5T, $$), 
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‘v ceeded bj5-^!|omface the ninth, Innocent the se- 

. ^nth, ani,\iSpegory the twelfth. ^ 

From the^anks oC theTyber and the Rhone, ^ 

, 1 1 . scwsm of 

the hostile pqptiiFs encountered each other with the we$t, 
the pen and the sword: the civil and ecclesi- 
astical order society was disturbed ; and the 
Romans had t^ir full share of the mischiefs of 
which they may be arraigned as the primary 
authors.® They h^d^yaMy flattered themselves 
with the hope o|'^e^oring the seat of the eccle- 
siastical monarclijy, of relieving their po- 
verty with the tributes 'and offerings of the na- 
tions ; but the separation ^f France and Spain 
diverted the stream of lucrative devotion ; nor 
could the loss be compensated by the two ju- 
bilees which were crowded into the space of ten 
years. By the avocati<»s of the schism, by 
foreign|^arms and popular tumults. Urban the 
sixth, and his three successors, were often com- 
pelled to interrupt ' their residence in the Va- 
tican. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised 
their deadly feuds : the bannerets of Rome as- 
serted and abused the privileges of a republic : 
the vicars , of - Chirist^ ' wh^ , hM‘ feyied a military 
force, chastised their #ltellibh witli^ the gibbet, 
the sword, and the dagger ; and in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the people were ^ 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. 

Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels 

* Besides the general historians, the piaries of Delphuins Gentilis,.^ . 

Peter Antonius, and Stephen Ihfessura, fti the great Collection of 
Muratoria represent the state and misfortunes Borne, 
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without the dangerous interpositioBf/iiif a stran- 
gix. But, in the disorders of th^/chism, 
aspiring neighbour,. Ladislaus, kfijg of Naples, 
alternately supported and betray edf the pope and 
the people : by the former he w^s.' declared gora- 
falonkr, or general, of the chKjfeh, while the 
latter submitted to his choice ths^ nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Kdme by land and 
water, he thrice entered-*^ gates as a barbarian 
conqueror ; profaned the ^it^rs, violated the 
virgins, pillaged the mepdian'ts, performed his 
devotions at St. Peter^s,"^ and left a garrison in 
the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were some- 
times unfortunate, and to a'delay of three days 
he was indebted for his life and crown; but 
Ladislaus triumphed in his turn, and it was only 
his premature death that could save the metro- 
polis and the ecclesiastical state from t]^ ambi- 
tious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or 
at les^t the pqwerSj of Borne.*’ 

haTe not UBflBri^ken the ecclesiastical history 
of the schism ; but Rome, the object of these last 
chapters, is deeply interested in the disputed suc- 
cession of her sovereigns. The first counsels for 
the peace and union of Christendom arose from 
the university of Paris, from the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, who^ doctors were esteemed, at least 
in the Galliciactarcb, as the most consummate 

_ '• It is supposed .ly Giannone (tom. iu,, p. 89S) that he styled him- 

self Ec 3£ Edipai, u title unknawB to the' world sliu'>’ dc expulsion of 
Taif|i4ln. But a nmret inspecfcloia has justified the reading uf Rex 
,.of Rama, aii { annexed to the erown of 
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masters o|»theological science.® Prudently wav- 
ing all invMcitrs inquiry into the origin and me- 
rits of the depute, they proposed, as an healing 
measure, tha* the two pretenders of . Rome and 
Avignon shoxM abdicate at the same time, after 
qualifying thei^rdinals of the 'adverse factions 
to join in a le&imate election ; and that the na- 
tions should suMtract'^ their obedience, if either 
of the competitorsiq,a£a»fetfed his own interest to 
that of the publilfc.^'^t each vacancy, these phy- 
sicians of the chulch^precated the mischiefs of 
an hasty choice; put thei^tolicy of the conclave 
aftd the ambition iWii^eimhers were d®af to 
reason and entreaties ; and whatsoever promises 
were made, the pope could never be bound by 
the oaths of the cardinal, During fifteen years, 
the pacific designs of the university were eluded 
by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples or 
passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes 
of French factions, that ruled the insanity of 
Charles the sixth. At length a vigorous reso- 
lution was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch oCAfeSsSstodrl^vtwb #0^ 
bishops, 'AVelteho^'i^wd'al^'tSr i&t%e' knights, 
and twenty doctors,' was sent to the courts of 

® The leadhi(^ and decisive part which France assumed in the schism. 
Is stated i)y Peter du Puis in a separate History, extracted from au- 
thentic records, and inserted in the sevcnlh volume of the last and 
best edition of his friend Thiianus (p* 3^i, p. llO-iSi). . . ^ - 
Of this measure, J ohn Gerson, .a stout doctor, was the author or 
the champion. The proceedings of the university of Paris and the 
Gallicau church were often prompted by his advice, and are eopiousiy 
displayed in his theological writing,^ of wljjch l^e GJisrc (Bihliothecfue 
Choisie, tom. x, p. 1-78) has given a valuable cxirpCV ' John Gersoa 
'acted an Important part in the councils of Pl^' and Ctmstance. 
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c H A p. Avignon and Rome, to require, in the (^g,me of the 
church and kins-, the abdication two 


tenders, of Peter de Luna, who f^led himself 
Benedict the thirteenth, and of Ar^elo Corrario, 
who assumed the name of Gre^oty the twelfth. 
For the ancient honour of RomeMud the success 
of their commission, the ambasMors solicited a 
conference with the magistrates ©fth'e city, whom 
they gratified by a poilitrve-^claration, that the 
most Christian king' did na^*^ertain a wish of 
transporting the holy see.ft'oiffihe Vatican, which 
he considered as the genuine 'and proper seat of 
the successor of St. .^eter. Jn the name of the 
senate and people, an eloquent Roman asserted 
their desire to co-operate in the union of the 
church, deplored the temporal and spiritual ca- 
lamities of the long schism, and requested the 
protection of France against the arms of the king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gre- 
gory were alike ei^ying and alike deceitful; and, 
in evading the demand of their abdication, the 
two rivals were animated by a common spirit. 
They agreed on the necessity of a previous inter- 
view, but the time, the place, and the manner, 
could never be ascertained by mutual consent. 
“ If the one advances,” says a servant of Gre- 
gory, “ the other retreats ; the one appears an 
“ animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 
“ apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a 
“ short remnant of life and power, will these 
“,aged priests endanger the peace and salvation 
“ of the Christian- wofld,^ 


^ Leostiirdus Brunus AretinUjSj one of tlie revivers of classic learning 
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X The cimstian world was at length provoked chap. 
Jjy their omthl^y and fraud : they were desert- 
ed by their ^rdinals, who embraced each other couneu of 
as friends ani colleagues ; and their revolt was 
supported by I numerous assembly of prelates 
and ambassadffrs. With equal justice, the 
council of Pisl^^eposed the popes of Rome and 
Avignon; the cionclave was unanimous in the 
choice of Alexaa(te;J(h«^ fifth, and his vacant 
seat was soon fil'Ir a similar election of John 
the twenty-third,; tl'St most profligate of man- 
kind. Blit insteM of ^Jinguishing the schism, 
the rashness of me French .and Italians had 
given a third pretmder to the chair of St. Peter. 

Such new claims of the synod and conclave 
were disputed : thrge kings, of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of Gre- 
gory the twelfth ; and Benedict the thirteenth, 
himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the 
devotion and patriotism of that powerful na- 
tion. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor- Coundi of 
rected by tlie council of Constance; the empe-i°n.*’Hi^ 
Sigismoud acteji 

advocate oC'^wte, ►eatholtc ..ehtirch ; 

and the number and 'weight of Civil and eccle- 
siastical members might seem to constitute the 
states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, 

John the twenty- third was the first victim; he 
fled, and was brought back a prisoner : the most 

in Italy, who, after serving many years as secretary in the Roman court, _ 

retired to the honourable office of chancellor of the republic of Florence 
(Fabric, Blhliot medli .iSvi, tom. i, p. 2§0)n\ , l^enlhnt has given the 
version of this enrions epistle (Concile de-f^, i> p. 1 $2-105), 
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CHAP, scandalous charges were suppressedtv the vicar 
of Christ was only accused of murdd^ 

• rape, sodomy, and incest ; and aft^ subscribing 

his own condemnation, he expialed in prison 
the imprudence of trusting his i)<|rson to a free 
city beyond the Alps. GregoM the twelfth, 
whose obedience was reduced^tt the narrow 
precincts of Rimini, descended^ith more ho- 
nour from the throne,'*>« wd M s., ambassador con- 
yenec} the session, in wihii^^ "renounced the 
title and authority of l^titt'pope. To van- 
quish the obstinacy o]L!]Mnedi|t the thirteenth, 
or his adherents, tbe^mperoriin person under- 
took a journey from* Constance to Perpignani 
The kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and 
$cotland, obtained an equal and honourable 
treaty ; with the concurrence of the Spaiiiarcls, 
Benedict was deposed hy the council ; but the 
harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to 

day the-' rebel king- 
doms which' isttl ideserted bis cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod 
of Constapce proceeded, with slow and cautious 
steps, to elect the sovereign of Rome and the 
head of the church. Ou this momentous oc^ 
easitoj;,! the, college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified ^itb thirty* deputies; six of whom 
were chosen ^ofi the five great nations 

of Christendom, the Italian,' the German, the 
French, the Spanish, and the the in- 

ovciioak tfei# gwt <?ause, wbicli was vlgor- 

' ' ttiajateibed by tie English aiabasKidors against those of France. 

ktttr that Christendoia was essentially distributed 

, ' , Into ' 
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strangers was softened by their chap. 
ce of an Italian and a Roman ; 
y, as well as personal, merit Election of 


' terference 
g^erous pi^en 
and the heralhti 

of Otho Colonla^ecommended him to the con* 
clave. -Rome Iceepted with joy and obedience 
the noblest of fer sons, the ecclesiastical state 
was defended Iw^iis powerful family, and the 
elevation of Martm the fifth is the era of the re- 
storation and estaWMmj^jif of the popes in the 
Vatican.® 


Martin ¥• 


into the fgur Frawe, 

and Spain ; and that tha Iwer k!ngd»p®’ C|i|ch as England, Den- 
mark,' pdrtiigals &c*) 'Vre’ife these 

great divisions. The Englis^asserted, that- the British' idlands, 
which they were the head, should be considered as a fifth and co-ordi- 
nate nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument of truth or 
fable was introduced to dialt |:h@ dimity of ‘their country. Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four>.|^g#nas of Ireland, and the 
Orknies, the British islands are decorated with eight royal crowrig, 
Sind discriminated by four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, 
Scotch, Irish, &,c. The greater island from north to south mea.nircs 
800 miles, or 40 days journey ? and England alone contains 32 coun- 
ties, and 52,000 parish churches bold account !), besides cathedrals, 
colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St- 
Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Constantine, and the legantine 
of the two primafes without teitiipoay^ of Bar*^ . 

tholemy do ^iahvllle iu p. chyi^ 

kingdbmis, o# ivliich had: 

been transferred to the 4 of Spain. ^ Our 

countrymen prevailed in the 'cQuncl4 but the. victories of Henry v 
added much weight to their argumenta. The .adverse pleadings were 
found at Constance by Sir Robert ^ingfield, ambassador from Henry 
vm to the emperor Maximilian b and by him printed in 151-7 at 
.Douvalii. From a Leipsic ms. they are more correctly published |n 
the collection of Von der Hardt, tom. .v ; but X have only seen Lon- 
fant’s abstract of these acts (Coneik* de Constance, torn* ii, p. 447, 
453, &C.) ' ' '' ' ' 

« The histories of the three successive cotiticils, Fisa, Constance, and 
Basil, have been written with a tolerable candour, industry, 

and elegance, by a protestant minister, who retired from 

France to Berlin. They form six vbitimes ia jq^airto ; and as Basil is 
the W|jrst, so Constance is the best, pari'ef f^^VoUection* 
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CHAP, The royal prerogative of coining il^ney, which, ' 
been exercised near three ^n^ed yearsliy 
Martin V, the senate, was Jirst resume# \ff Martin the 
a.».wi7. „ superfcription intro- 

duce the series of the papal m6d|ls. Of his two 
Eugcnius immediate successors, Eugeniua the fourth was 
a! n. 1431. the lost pope expelled by m tumults, of the 
>Ticholas v, Roman people,* and Nicholas^he fifth, the last 
who was importuned^bjjibfc^esence of a Ro- 
Lastrevoitman emperor.*' i. Th^fTict of Eugenius 
^ 0 ^ 1434 , with the fathers of B. 9 i#l,%nd the weight or 
May 29-’ apprehension of a n^ excile, emboldened and. 
provoked the Ron^ns toAsurp the temporal 
government of the city. Tniey rose in arms, se« 
lected seven governors of the republic, and a 
constable of the capitol ; imprisoned the pope’s 
nephew ; besieged his person in the palace ; 
and shot vollieS: of arrows into his bark as 
he escaped down the Tyber in the habit of a 
,,, mcifefc'-; Bitf :lie :$i^-.fi^e^6d in ' the castle of St. 
AngOlo a faiibfnl* garrison, and a train of artil- 

^ See the twenty-seventh dissertation of the Antiquities of Mura® 
tori, and-the first Instruction of the Science des Medailies of the Perc 
Joiibert and the Baron de la Bastie. The Metallic history of Martin 
T, and his successors, has been composed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian t but I understand, that the first 
part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

I Besides the Mtm Bugenius iv (Eerum Italic, tom# iii, p. h 
p, S69j^nd tom#'^v,#4' 2d6), the Diaries of Paul Fetroni and Ste- 
phen Infessura are the best original evidence for the revolt of the Ro- 
mans against Eugenius xr- ^he, former, who lived at the time, and 
Oil the spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally affraid of priest^ 

. ly and popular tyranny. 

The coronation of Frederic is described by Lenfant (Concile 

' daJhasle, tom* ii, p. fr<Wi,|-,ffln6a8 Sylvias, a spectator and 

'$$m . IXk Jhat splendif scene. 
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lery: theirXatteries incessaatly thundered on chap, 
th§ city, airi atWllet n^e . id^l^trously pointed 
broke down t^eibarricade of >the bridge, and 
scattered with \a/sinffle shot the heroes of the 


republic, Th^ constapcy , was exhausted by a 
rebellion of?five months. Under the tyranny of 
the Ghiheline ool^s, the wisest patriots regrets 
ted the dominion iff the church | and their repent- 
ance was unanimoly^^d e^ctual. The troops of 
St. Peter again the papitol ; the magis 

trates departed to homes ; the most guilty 
were executed of miled ;Tted the legate, at the 
head of two thousand foot jwwfttdl’ thpusi^d.hor^* ' 
was saluted as the famer of ^le city. The synods 
of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment 
of Eugenius, prolonged his absence : he wms re- 
ceived by a submissive people;, but the pontifl' un- 
derstood from the acclamations of his triumphal 
entry, that to secure their loyalty and his own 
•repose, he must grant without delay the abolition 
of the odious excise, it. Rome was restored, a- 
domed, and enlightened, by the peaceful reign 
of Nicholas the Mth, Intbe |||dst ofT|esB 

proach of Frederic the thirl 6f Austria ; though 
his fears could not be justified by the character Geiman 
or the power of the imperial candidate. After ™t!deric 
drawing his military force to 'the metropolis, 
and imposing the best security of oaths! and March is. 


^ The oath of fidelity imposed on the ethperor by the potpc, is re- 
corded and sanctified in the Clementines (1. ii, tit. ijc) ; and ,®neas 
Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, could not foresee, that in a 
few years he should ascend the throne, ^and imbibe the maxims, of 
Boniface mu ' 
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treaties, “Nicholas received with a filing coua» 
tenaDce the faithful advocate and vhssal of the 
church. So tame were the timeaf^so feeble was 
the Austrian, that the pompY)ff his coronation 
was accomplished with order |and harmony : 
but the superfluous honour was so disgraceful 
to an independent nation, his successors 
have excused themselves fronq^he toilsome pil- 



d rest their im- 
f electors of Ger- 


th pride and plea- 
'mans, after passing 


grimage to the VcSttc; 
perial title on the choice 
many. 

A citizen has rero^ed, 
sure, that the king ^ the 
with a slight salute the 'cardinals and prelates 
who met him at the'^^te, distinguished the dress 
and person of the senator of Rome ; and in this 
last farewell, the pageants of the empire and the 
republic were - clasped in a friendly embrace.™ 
According to the laws of Rome,“ her first ma- 
gistrate jwa^ pi^Mred to be a doctor of la,ws, an' 
alieij, ofl'place at least forty miles from the city; 
with" whose inhabitants he must not be connect- 
ed in the third canonical degree of blood or 
alliance. The election was annual : a severe 
scrutiny was instituted into the conduct of the 

^ Lo seuatore vestllo di brocarto coij quella lieretta, e 

eoa quelle SMinlebe, *-^1 orMroenti di pelt co* quali va aile fe/-te dl 
Testaccio e Nagokhl the eye of JBneaia Sjivlns, but he 

is viewed with admimtJoh. complacency by the Boman culzen 
(Diario di Stephano Infeifsura* p.* 1133). 

^ See in the statutes of Bame,^the s»mt&r md tL i, c 3- 

the emsermtors ih c.- :!«' iiii c. 4, th"* "mijunori 
iX % 4 18, 1. iii . c.' S)t 'the iii, c. the .-wmo/i emn^ 

<di 3). The' title otfeudii ucip nf &c. Is 

■.|p read /through many a chaptfi^ (c* l^-dO) of the second hook- 
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'departing s^iator; nor coaid |»e be recalled to the chap- 
same office fill after the expiration of two years. 

A liberal salary ^f three thousand florins was 
assigned for Ms 4xpence and reward j and his 
public, appearailce represented the majesty of 
the republic. His robes were of gold brocade or 
crimson velvet, orSin the summer season of a 
lighter silk ; he boi^ in his hand an ivory sceptre ; 
the sound of trumpo^s announced his approach ; 
and his solemn sfSJs'^^ere preceded at least by 
four lictors or atten^hlH;s, whose red wands were 
enveloped with bands or sfSiwmers of the goHea 
dolour or livery of t the His oatih in the. 

Capitol proclaims his right and duty, to observe 
and assert the laws, to controul the proud, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to exercise Justice and mercy 
within the extent of his jurisdiction. In these 
useful functions he was assisted by three learned 
strangers, the two co/toem/ 5 , and the judge of 
criminal appeals ; their frequent trials of rob- 
beries, rapes, and murders, are attested by the 
laws ; and the weakness of these laws connives, at 
the Kcentiousness of private fepds and aimed ads'! 
sociations far'Mutaal d&fehiP|:dSutHhd"*to)aator 
was confined to the ad nfiiiiistrhtidh of justice : the 
capitol, the treasury, and the government of the 
city and its territory was entrusted to the three 
cojuervMor.?, who were* changed four times in each 
year: the militia of the thirteen regions assembled 
under the banners of their respective chiefs :ort 
caporioni; and the first of these was distinguished 
by the name and dignity of the 'TBe pb- 

pular legislature consisted: bC, th@;,slci?et and tlie 

<11% . . • y 
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CHEiSfPi comMOB%)iiittcils of the Romans. j^The former* 
was composed of the magistrates arid their im- 
mediate predecessors, with some ^riscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of tli^rtfeen, twenty-six, 

' and forty counsellors, amountirig in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In 
the common cmiBcil all nrjle citizens had a 
right to vote; and the valu^* of their privilege 
was enhaiwed by the carej.|dth which any fo- 
re%taers were prevented fij^tTusurping the title 
and character of Romafcr The tumult of a 
democracy was chwJiced bv wise and jealous 
precautions : except the magistrates, none could 
propose a question ; none were permitted to 
speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal ; 
all disorderly acclamations were suppressed; the 
sense of the majority was decided by a secret 
ballot ; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and 
'Wtrbe easy -'to ^igh a 
pdiifldAtt wilTO tfe theory of government has 
been reduced to accurate and constant prac- 
tice, since the establishment of order has been 
gradually connected with the decay of liber- 
ty. But in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty, the ancient statutes were col- 
lected, meth^iiaed in three books, and adapt- 
ed to present: use, under the pontificate, and 
with the approtetion, of Gregory the thir- 
teenth this civil and criminal code is the 
' ' ' ■ ^v' ’ 

* • Statuia almce UrUs Romis Auctoritatet D. 2V1 Gregonz 

MeLX, a Senatu Fofuhqm Rom. reformata et edita. RomeB^ 1580s 
infotm The repuga^nt statutes of antiquity were confoiuid™. 

$ ed 
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modern lawijf the eity-f' and’if the popular as- ciHap. 
semblies ha^e been aboHshed, aifdreign senator, 
with the three conservators, slilf resides' in the 
palace of the capitol.*’ The policy of the Caesars 
has been repeated by the poj^s ; and the bishop 
of Rome affected to maintain the form of a re- 
public, while he '’-.reigned with the absolute 
powers of a tempc^al, as well as spiritual, mo- 
narch. 

It is an obiddhs^ruth, that the times must^on^i^ 
be suited to extraoixihWy characters, and that a. d. i4S3* 
the genius of Cromwell Tw Retz ^ might 
expire in obscurity.* The :^litical enthusiasm 
of Rienzi had exhalted him to a throne ; the 
same enthusiasm, in the next century, conduct- 
ed his imitator to the gallows. The birth of 
Stephen Porcaro was noble, Ms reputation spot- 
less ; his tongue was armed with eloquence, his 
mind was enlightened with learning ; and he 
aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, 
to free his country, and immortalize his name. 

The dominion of priests is most odious to a 
liberal ^ spirit : every scruple^was removed fcgt 
the recent, fcnowledgP ,aod. 'fbri-' 

gery of Constantine’s dbbatidfi f Petrarch was 
now the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as 
Porcaro revolved the ode which describes the 

ed in five books, and Lucas Psetus, a lawyer and antiq^uarian, was 
pointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet 1 rbgret the old code, 
with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

P In my time (1T65), and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur I’ltalie, 
tom» iij p. 361), the senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, 
and a proselyte to the catholic faith- The pope’s right to appoint 
the senator and the conservator is implied, rather than affirmed, in 
the statutes. ■ ~ ■ 


patriot and hero of Rome, lie applied to himself 
the visions of the prophetic bard. His first trial 
of the popular feelings was at the funeral of 
Eugenius the fourth : in an elaborate speech he 
called the Romans to liberty andiarms ; and they 
listened, with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was 
interrupted and answered by’ a grave advocate, 
who pleaded for the church ^»id state. By every 
law the seditious orutor was- guilty of treason ; 
but the benevolence of the^vT [lontifF, who view- 
ed his character with pit/and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable offipo to convert the patriot into 
a friend. The inflexible Roman returned from 
Anagni with an increase of reputation and zeal ; 
and, on the first opportunity, the games of the 
place Navoaa, he tried to inflame the casual dis- 
pute of some boys and mechanics into a general 
rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas 
was still averse to accept the forfeit of his life ; 
and the traitor was removed from the scene of 
temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allowance 
for his support, and the easy obligation of pre- 
senting himself each day before the governor of 
the city. But Porcaro had learned from the 
younger Brutus, that with tyrants no faith or gra- 
titude should be observed ; the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence; a party and a con- 
spiracy were gradually formed ; his nephew,- a 
daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers ; 
and on the appointed evening a feast was pre- 
pared at his house for the friends of the republic. 
Their leader, who had escaped from Bologna, 
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. appeared ^iniong them in a robe of purple and chap. 
ffold: hia* voice, his countenance, his gestures, 
bespoke the man who had devoted his life of 
death to the glorious cause. In a studied oration, 
he expatiated on the motives and the means of 
them enterprise: the name and liberties of Rome; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants ; 
the active or passive consent of their fellow- 
citizens ; three hundred soldiers and four hun- 
dred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs ; 
the licence of revenge to edge their swords, and 
a million of ducats to reujard their victory. It 
would be easy (he. said), on the next day, the 
festival of the Epiphany, to seize the pope and 
his cardinals^ before the doorsj or at the altar, of 
St. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains under the 
walls of St. Angelo ; to extort by the threat of 
their instant death a surrender of the castle ; to 
ascend the vacant capitol; to ring the alarm- 
bell ; and to restore in a popular assembly the 
ancient republic of Rome. While he triumphed, 
he was already betrayed. The senator, with a 
strong guard, invested the house i the nephew of 
Porcaro cut his way tiirough, the crowd ; hut the 
unfortunate Stephen was d!rawn from a chest, 
lamenting that his enemies bad anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design^ After 
such manifest and repeated guilt, even the mercy 
of Nicholas was silent. PorCaro,; and nine of his 
accomplices, were hanged, without the benefit of 
the sacraments ; and amidst the fears and in- 
tectives of the papal court, the Romans pitied/ . 

YOL. Xil. CC ' ' 
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CHAP, and almost applauded, these mart^s of their 
country.’ But their applause was lilute, their 
pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct ; 
and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of 
the throne or a scarcity of bread, such acci- 
dental tumults may be found in the bosom of 
the most abject servitude. 

to of'Se’ independence of themobles, which was 

nobles of fomented by discord, survived the freedom of the 

Rome. commons, which must founded in union. 

A privilege of rapine and oppression was long’ 
maintained by the barbns of Rome ; their houses 
were a fortress and a sanctuaiy; and the ferocious 
train of banditti and criminals whom they pro- 
tected from the law, repaid the hospitality with 
the service of their swords and daggers. The 
private interest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, 
sometimes involved them in these domestic feuds. 
Under the reign of Sixtus the fourth, Rome was 
distracted by -the -b^tles and sieges of the rival 
houses ; after the conflagration of his palace, the 
protonotary Colonna was tortured and beheaded-; 
and Savelii, his captive friend, was murdered on 
the spot, for refusing to join in the acclamations 

. ^ Besides the curious though concise narrative of Machiavel (Isto- 
ria Florentina, 3* vi, Opere, tom. i, p. 210, 211, edit. Londra, 1747, 
in 4to), the Forcarian conspiracy is related in the Piary of Stephexi 
Infessura (Rer. ItaU'tom. ifi, p. if, p. ilS4t> 1135), and in a separate 
tract by Leo Babtista Alberti (Her. Ital. tom. xxv, p. d09-.(>14). It is 
amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the courtier and 
citizen. Facinns profbeto quo . . ^ . neque pericnio hoiTibilius, neque 
nudacia detestabilius, neque crudelilate tetrius, a quoquam perditis-^ 
sfmo uspiara I^erdette la vita qudF Iwomo 4a 

lacne, e amatore dello bene et iil4rta ^i Roma. 
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‘ of the vicarious UrsihL^ But the popes no chap. 
longer trernbled in the Vatican! they had 
strength to command, if they had resolution to'""”"' 
claim, the obedience of their subjects ; and the 
strangers^ who observed these partial disorders, 
admired the eaigc taxes and wise administration 
of the ecclesiastical state 

The spiritual tlmiiders of the V atican depend on The popes 
the force of opinion ;*and if that opinion be sup-gbS'ute**' 
planted by reason or passion, the sound may Wly^““™°” 
waste itself in the air ; and the helpless priest is*- ». isoo, 
exposed to the brutal viotehde of a noble or 0 *“" 
plebeian adversary. But after their return from 
Avignon, the keys ofSt. Peter were guarded by 
the sword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by 
an impregnable citadel : the use of cannon is a 
powerful engine against popular seditions j a re- 
gular force of cavalry and infantry was enlisted 
under the banners of the pope : his ample re- 
venues supplied the resources of war ; and, from 
the extent of his domain, he could bring down 
on a rebellious city an army of hostile neighbours 

» The disorders of Rome^ which were much in^amed by the par* 
tiality of Sixtus ly, are exposed In the" I>fpiries of two spectators* Ste- 
phen Infessura* and an anonymous citizen. See the troubles of the 
year‘1484, and the death of the protouotary Colonna, in toip» iii, p* 
n, p. 1083, 1158. 

* Est toute la terre de Teglise treublde pou^ cette partialite (dea 
Colonnes et des tJrsins), come nous dirions Luce et Grammont, on en 
HoUande Houc et Caballan ; et quand ce ne serent ce differend la ieJTe 
de Feglise seroit la plus heureugfe habitation popr les sujets, qui soit 
dans tout le monde (car lls ne payent ni tailles ni gueres autres chosesr), 
et seroient toujours bien conduits (car taujours les papes sont sages 
et bien conseiH^s)'; mais tres souvent en advient d« grands at crueles! 
meurfre^ et plljeriigs, 

: « , . . e c 2 
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and logral stfl^ts.* Since the u:^on of the 
duchies of Ferarra and Urbino, the ecclesiastical 
«tate extends from; th6 Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Fd ; ;3nd as early as the sixteenth 
century, thegreatOr part of that spacious and fruit- 
ful country acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. Their 
claims were readily deduced from the genuine, or 
fabulous, donations of the dmker ages : the suc- 
cessive steps of theirfinal settlementwould engage 
us too far in the transactions of Italy, and even of 
Europe ; the crimes of Alexander the sixth, the 
martial operations of Julitts the second, and the 
liberal policy of Leo the tenth, a theme which 
has been adorned by the pens of the noblest his- 
torians of the times.” In the first period of their 
conquests, tilltheexpeditionof Charles the eighth, 
the popes might successfully wrestle with the adja- 
cent princes and states, whose military force was 
equal, or inferior, to their own : but as soon as 
the monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain, 


* By the econojny of Sixtus v the revenue of the ecclesiastical state 

was raised to two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom* 
Uf p* ; and so regular was the military establishments that 

in one month Clement vm could invade the duchy of Ferrara with 
three thousand home and twenty thousand foot (tom. iii, p. 64).. 
Since that time (a. nm lS97) the papal arms are happily rusted ; but 
the revenue must have gained some nominal increase. 

* More especially by Guicciardini and Maehiavel 5 in the general 
history of the former,, in the ^Florentine history, the Prince, and th® 
political discourses of the latter* These, with their worthy successors, 
Fra^-Paolo and Davila, were justly, esteemed the first historians of mo* 
dem languages, till, in the present age, Scotland arose, to dispute the 

with Italy herself. 
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contended with gigantic ’ariris for the dominion 
of Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of 
strength ; and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars 
andtreaties, theiraspiringyiews, and the immortal 
hope of chacing the barbarians beyond the Alps. 
The nice balance of the Vatican was often sub- 
verted by the soldiers of the North and West, 
who were united under the standard of Charles 
the fifth: the feeble* and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the seventh exposed his person and do_ 
minions to the conqueror;-nhd Rome was aban- 
doned seven months to a lawless army, more cruel 
and rapacious than the GothsandVandals.* After 
this severe lesson, the 'popes contracted their am- 
bition, which was almost satisfied, resumed the 
character of a common parent,: and abstained from 
all offensivehostilities, exceptiin an hasty quarrel, 
when the vicar of Christ and the Turkish sultan 
were armed at the same time agajnst the kingdom 
of Naples/ The French and Germans at length 
withdrew from the field of battle: Milan, Naples^ 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, 
were firmly possessed by the -Spaniards; rand it 
becamb their jinte|gs| |;1^ and 

^ In the history of the (xothie sie^e, I have compared the barba* 
mns wjth the subjects of Charles the v (voh v, p. 319-322) ; an mi- 
ticipation* which, like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged with 
the less scruplOt as I could scarcely impe to reach the conclusion of 
my work# 

y The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul ir* 
may be seen in Thuanus (1. 3 cvi~xvii) and Giannone (tom, iv, p. 149-«v 
163)* Those catholic bigots, Philip li, and the duke of Alva, prer 
Slimed to separate the Roman prince from the ricar of Christ t yet 
tlie holy character, which would have sanctified his victory, was dcf 
eently applied to protect his defeat. 
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CHAP, dependence of Itatyi whichcontinueda|mostwith« 
out disturbance from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the opening of the eighteenth century. The 
j Vatican was swayed and protected by the reli- 

: gious policy of the catholic king; his prejudice 

and interest disposed him in every dispute to sup- 
port the prince against the people ; and instead 
of the encouragement, the aid, and the asylum, 
which they obtained from tli^adjacent states, the 
friends of liberty, or the enemies of law, were in- 
closed on all sides within the iron circle of despot- 
ism. The long habits of obedience and educa- 
tion subdued the turbulent spirit of the nobles and 
commons of Rome. The barons forgot the arms 
and factions of their ancestors, and insensibly be- 
came the servants of luxury and government. In- 
stead of maintaining i^a crowd of tenants and 
followers, the produce of their estates tvas con- 
sumed in the private expences, which multiply the 
pleaSuresj and diminish the power, of the lord.* 
The dolomia and Tirsini vied with each other in 
the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; and 
their antique splendour was rivalled dr Surpassed 
by the sudden opulence of the*papal families. In 
Rome the voice of freedom and discord is no 
longer heard; and instead of the foaming tor- 
rent, a smooth and stagnant lake reflects the 
image Of idleness ahd servitude. 

» This gradual change of mannas and exj^eiice is admirably cx* 
^ained by Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Kations^ vol. i, p. 495«.504)s 
mhf> proves, perhaps too severely;, that the most salutary elFccts have 
-j^owed from the meanest and most selhsh causes. 
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A Christian, a philosopher,® and a patriot, will c^i^ap . 

be equall/'scandaJized by the temporal kingdom 

of the clergy ; and the local majesty of Rome, the The eccie- 
remembrance of her consuls and triumphs, may vemmeBU 
seem to embitter the sense, and aggravate the 
shame, of her slavery. If we palmly weigh the 
merits and defects of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, it may be praised in its present state, as a 
mild, decent, and tranquiL system, exempt from 
the dangm of a minority, the sallies of youth, 
the expences of luxury, and the calamities of 
war. But these advantages are overbalanced by 
a. frequent, perhaps a septenpidl* election of . a 
sovereign, who is seldom a native of the coun- 
try : the reign of a young statesmen of threescore, 
in the decline of j his life and abilities, without 
hope to accomplish, and without children to in- 
herit, the labours of his transitory reign, The 
successful candidate is drawn from the church, 
and even the convent ; from the mode of edu- 
cation and life the most adverse to reason, hu- 
manity, and freedom, In the trammels of ser- 
vile faith, he has learned to believe because! it 
is absurd, to revere all that is Gantqmptible, and 
to despise whatfevef m^ht^d^erve th& esteem of 
a rational being: to punish error as a crime, to re- 
ward mortification and celibacy as the first of vir- 
tues ; to place the saints of the kalendai* above 

» Mr. Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i, p. S89) too hastily con* 
eludes, that if the and ecclesiastical powers be unUed in the 
same person, it is of little moment whether he be styled prince or pre- 
iate, since the temporal character will always predominate. 

^ A protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St* Francis 
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CHAP, the heroes of Rome and the sages of Athens; and 

■ to consider the missal, or the crucifix, as more 
useful instruments than the plough or the loom. 
In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he 
may acquire some knowledge of the world ; but 
the prmitive stain will adhere to his mind and 
manners : |from study and experience he may 
suspect the mysteyy of his profession ; but the sa- 
cerdotal artist will imbibe^some portion of the bi- 

Shtusv, gotry which he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus 
the fifth' burst from the gloom of a Franciscan 
cloister. .In a reign of five years, he exterminated 
the outlaws and banditti, abolished the pt'ofdn^ 
sanctuaries of Rome^, formed a naval and mili- 
tary force, restored and emulated the monuments 
of antiquity, and after a liberal use and large in- 
crease of the revenue, left five millions of crowns 

or St. Dominic, but ho will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment 
of Sixtus V, who placed ihe statues of the apostles, St. Peter and St. 

■ Paui^ oil the vacant coltmins of Trajan and Antonine. 

® A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Sisto- 
^uinto (Amstel. X72X, 3 vols. in X2mo), a copious and amusing work, 
but which does not command our absolute confidence. Yet the cha- 
racter of the man, and the principal facts, are supported by the annals 
of Spoiidanus and Muratori (a. d. 1585~ld90), and the contemporary 
history of the great Thuanus (1. ixxxii, c. 1, 2. 1. Ixxxiv, c. 10, 1, c« 
€. 8 ). ■ . ' • ' 

These privileged places, the quartieri ov franchises^ were adopted 
from the Homan nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius ii had once 
abolish^ the abominandum et detestandum franchitiarum hujusmodi 
nomen ; and after Sixtus , v, they again revived. I cannot discern ei- 
ther the justice er magnanimity of Louis xiv, who, in 1687, sent his 
ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Home, with an armed force 
©f a thousand officers, guards, and domestics, tdtointain this iniqui® 
tous claim, and insult pope Innocent xi in the heart i of his capital 
(Vitadi Sisto v, tom. iii, p. 262-278. Muratori, Annali dTtaiiag 
tom. XV, p. 494-496, and Voltaire, Siecle de Louis xiv, tom. c. 
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in the castle of St. Angelo. But his justice was chap. 
sullied wit^ cruelty, his activity was prompted by 
the ambition of conquest; after his decease, the"^^^^ 
abuses revived ; the treasure was dissipated ; he 
entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes and the 
venality of offices; and, after his;death, his statue . 
was demolished by an ungrateful, or an injured, 
people.® The wild and original character of 
Sixtus the fifth stands alorve in the series of the 
pontiffs : the maxirhs and effects of their tempo- 
ral government may be collected from the posi-r 
tive and comparative view pf the a^-ts and philo- 
sophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth and 
population, of the ecclesiastical state.' Formyself, 
it is my wish to depart in charity with all mam- 
kind, nor am I willing, in these last moments, 
to offend even th.e pope and clergy of Rome.*^ 

• This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble, 
and placed in the capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly sim- 
plicity and freedbrn ; Si quis, sivc privatus, sive^magistratum gercns 
de collocandl vivo pontifici statud mentionem facere ausit, legitimo 
s, p. Q. R. decreto in perpctuum infamis et publicorum ixiunerum 
expers esto mdxg. Mense Augusto (Yita di Sisto v, tom. iii, p. 469), 

I believe that this decree is still pbservcd, and I know that every 
monarch who deserves a statue, should impose the prohibi* 

tion. ■ 4 

^ The histories of the church, Christendom, have con- 

tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often discover the city and republic of Rome ; and 
the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are preserved in 
the rude and domestic cbronicIe.s, which I have carefully inspected, 
gnd shall recapitulate in the order of time, 

h Monaldeschi (Ludovicl Boncomitis) Fragmenta Aunalium Roman. 

A. o. 13g!8, in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. 
xii, p, 525. N. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt 
|>y a singular interpolation, in which the author relates his 
death at the age of 115 years. 

Fragment® Histori® Roman® (vulgo Thomas Fortifiocc®), ii^ 
ftoiuana Dialecto Yulgari (a, », 1327-1354# in Muratori, Anti- 
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quitat. iqedii iEvi Italia;, toni. iii, p. 24T-S4iS : the autbentiq 
ground* work of the history of Rienzi* ^ , 

3* Belphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romaniim (a. n. 1370-14*10), in the 
Eerum Italicarum, tom. iii, p. ii, p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (a. d. 14f04'-1417), tom xxiv, p«. 
969. 

B. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana (a. d. 14'S3-1446)p 
tom, xxiv, p. 1101. 

6. Voleterrani (Jacob.) Bmdum Rom. (a. ». 147if-14*84.), tom. 
p.8L 

7. Anonymi Biarium Brbis Romse (a. ». 1481-1492), tom. iii, p. ii, 

p. 1069. . , • 

5. Infessurae (Stephani) Biarium Roraapum (a. ». 1294, or 1378- 
1494), tom. iih p. ii, p. tl09. 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri vi, give Excerpta ex Biario Jeh. Bur* 
cardi (a. o. 1492-1503), editaa Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hano- 
ver, 1697, in 4to. The large and valuable Journal of Buscard 
might be completed from the mss. in different libraries of Italy 
and France (M. de Foncemagne, in.the Memoires dc PAcad. des« 
InscrIp. tom. xvii, p. 597-606. 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the 
Collections of Muratori, my guide and master in the history of Italy. 
His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 
works on that subject : 1. Rerum ItalicarUM Scriptores (a. d. 500- 
1500), quorum potissima pars nunc primum in lucem proditf &c. 28 
vols. in folia, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume of chronological 
and alphabetical tabled is still wanting as a key to this great work, 
which is .yet in a disorderly and. defective state. 2. Antiquitates 
’i^‘foHo,s Milan, 1738-1743, in 75 curious 
dissertations on the manners, government, religion, &c, of the Ita- 
lians of the darker ages, with a large supplement of charters, chro- 
nicles, &c. 3. Dissertationi sepra le Antiquita Italiane, 3 vols. in 410, 
Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted 
with the same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. An^ 
nali d? Italia, 18 vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry though 
accurate and useful abridgement of the histoi'y of Italy from the 
birth of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth century. 5. BeW 
AntkMta Rkensee d; Tmliane, 2 vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. 
In the history of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick 
kings, the critic is not -seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the 
subject. In allhfs works, Muratori approves himself a diligent and 
laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic priest. 
He was born in the year 1672, and died in the year 175o, after pass- 
ing near sixty years' in the libraries' of Milan and Modena (Vita del 
Froposto Ludovido Antonio Muratorii by bis nephew and succesgor 
Cfiah.' 1?rancesco Soli Muratori, Venezia, 1756, in 4to). * 
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CHAR LXXI. 

Prospect of the ruins of Rome in the ffteenth cen^ 
tur^, — Four causes of decay and destruction — Ex- 
ample of the Coliseum^ — Renovation of the dty . — 
Conclusion of the whole worh 

In the last days of pope Eugenius the fourth, chap. 
two of his servants, the learned Poggius* and a 
friend, ascended the C^i^oline hill,; reposed view and 
themselves among th^ ruins of columns and tena- orpogjus 
pies; and viewed from that commanding spot 
the wide and varioiw prospect of desolation.'* The wu, 
place and the object gave ample scnpe for moralis- 
ing on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which 
buries empires and cities in a common grave ; 
and it was agreed, that in proportion to her for- 
mer greatness, the fall of Rome was the more 
awful and deplorable. “ Her primaeyal state, 
such as she might appear m a reniot^, age, when 
“ Evander entertained the stPanger of Troy‘, has 

* 1 have already (not, 50, 51, on chap* 65) mentioned the age, 
character, and writings of Poggius ; and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

** Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeise arcis minis, pone in gens porttc 
cujusdam, ut puto, templi, marmorcum limen, plurimasque passim 
confractas coiumpas, unde magita ex parte prospectus urbis patet 
Cp. 5), ■'' ' ^ 

« iEneid viii, This aticient picture, so artfully introduced, 

and so exquisitely finished, must have been highly interesting to an 
inhabitant of Kdme ; and our early studies allow us to sympathise Ift 
the feelings of a Eoman* 
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CHAP. been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 

y I * » ^ Uw 

‘‘ Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary 
‘^thicket: in the time of the poet, it was crowned 
with the golden roofs of a temple ; the temple 
“ is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, the 
“ wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolu- 
<“ tion, and the sacred ground is again dis- 
“ figured with thorns and brambles. The hill of 
the Capitol, on whidi we^it, was formerly the 
head ojf the Roman empire, the citadel of the 
“ earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the 
“ footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched with 
“ the spoils and tributes of so many nations, 
“ This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! 
how changed! how defaced I the path of vic- 
tory is obliterated by vines, and the benches 
of the senators are concealed by a dung.^ 
“ hUl. Cast ypnr eyes on the Palatine hill, and 
“ seek among the shapeless and enormous frag- 
“ merits, the marble theatre, the obelisks, the 
“ colossal statue^, the porticoes of Nero’s palace : 
“ survey the other hills of the city, the vacant 
space is interrupted only by ruins and gar-, 
“ dens. The forum of the Roman people, where 
they assembled to enact their laws and elect 
“ their magistrates, is now enclosed for the culti- 
“ vation of pot herbs, or thrown open for the 
“ reception of swine and buffaloes. The public 
", and private edifices, that were founded for 
eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, 
“ like the limbs of a mighty, giant, and the 
“ riuii is the more visible, from the stupendous 
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' ** relics that have survived the injuries of time chap. 

' „ j X- «d LXXI. 

“ and fortune. “ 

These relicts are iriinutely described by Pog- His de. 
gius, one of the first who raised his eyes from the ruSn#.'*^ 
the monuments of legendary, to those of classic, 

^ superstifion.® 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 

sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a double row 
of vaults, in the saIt.jolRce.iof the capitol, which 
were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in 
some degree, from ' the perfefct form of the Pan- 
theon, to the three arches and a marble column 
of the temple of peace, which Vespasian erected 
after the civil wars and the Jewish triumph. S. 

Of the number, which he rashly defines, of seven 
thermae or public baths,- none- were sufficiently 
entire to represent the use and distribution of 
the several parts : but those of Diocletian and 
Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of 
the founders, and astonished the curious spec- 
tator, who, in observing their solidity and ex- 
tent, the ‘ variety of marbl^ /the sw5^ taj 04 ; t 

titude bf the coluinhs,:, iCompwd ; th% labwr 
and expence with the use and importance. 

Of the baths of Constantine, of Alexander, of 
Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige might 
yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches of Titus, 

Severus, and Constantine, were entire, both the 
structure and the inscriptions ; . a falling frag- 

^ Capitolium adeo . . . .-immutatum ut vi|iae ija senatortiin sub* 

«ellia successerint, stercorum ac purgamentorum receptaculum fac« 

.tono. Eespice ad 'Paktinum mbntern.. . Vasta'^rudera ... 
caeteros colies periustra omijia vacua aeidificiis, ruiiiig vinesij^ue oppZeta 
eonspicies (Foggius de Varietat. Fortupae^ p, ^1). 

. " Foggius, 
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meat was honoured with the name of Trajan | 
ani .two arches, then extant, in tbe^'FIaminian 
Wifi tevb been ascribed to the baser memory 
j 0 l‘* Faustina todiiSaiUenus, 5. After the won- 
<fcr of the OAraeum, Poggius might have over- 
looked a small amphitheatre of brick, most pro- 
bably for the' use of the praetorian camp : the 
theatxete of iMarcellus and Pompey were occu- 
pied inf a- great measure by public and private 
buildings p and in. the citfcus, Agonalis and 
Maximus, little more than the situation and the 
form could be investigated. 6. The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine were still erect ; but the 
Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried, A 
people of, gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of 
gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of which 
the most conspicuous were ^ the two horses of 
Phi(has and 'Pnaxite&s, 7. The two mauso- 
leums or -sepulchres of. Augustus and Hadrian 
could not totally be lost; but the former was 
only visible as a mound of earth ; and the latfer, 
the castle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name 
and appearance of a modern fortress, With the 
addition of some separate and nameless columns, 
such were the remains of the ancient city : for 
the marks of a more recent structure might be 
detected in the walls, which formed a circum- 
ference of ten miles, included three hundred and 
seventy-nine turrets, and opened into the coun- 
try by thirteen, gates, » 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine 
hundred years after the fall of the Western em- 
pire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of Italji% A 
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' long period of distress and an^chy, in which em- 
pire, and afts, and riches, had toigrated from the 
banks of the Tyber, was incapable of restoring or 
adorning tlie city ; and as all that is human must 
retrograde if it do not advance, epery successive 
age must have hastened the ruin of the works of 
antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, 
and to ascertain, at each era, the state of each 
edifice, would be an endless and useless labour<^ 
and I shall content nly self with two observations, 
which will introduce a short enquiry into the ge- 
neral causes and effects, i; Two hundred years 
before the eloquent complaintofPoggius, an ano- 
nymous writer composed a descrijption'of Rdmef 
His ignorance may repeat the same objects under 
strange and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous 
topographer had eyes and ears; he could observe 
the visible remains, he could listen to the tra- 
dition of the people, and he distinctly enumerates 
seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and 
eighteen palaces, of which many had disappeared 
before the time of Poggius. It is apparent, that 
many stat^y monuments of antiquity survived 
till a late period f and thait lMlwiBciples of de^ 

Liber de Mirabilibus Hom^, ex Eegistro Nicolai C^rdlnalis de 
Arragonia in Bibliotheca St. Isidori Armario iv. No. 69* This trea- 
tise, with some short but pertinent notes, has been published by 
Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-rSOl), who thus delivers his 
own critical opinion : Scriptor xiii®** clrcitlr sasculi, ut ibidem nota- 
tur ? antiquarije rci imperitus et, ut ab illo aevo, nugis et anilibus 
bellis refertus, sod, quia monumenta, quae iis.temporibus Romie sii- 
pererant pro modulo recenset^ non pariim inde lucis inutiiabitur qui 
Romanis antiquitatibus indagaiidis operam navabit (p. S8S). 

s I’he Pcre-Mabillon (Analecta, tom. Iv, p, 502) has published an 
wonymous pilgiiih of > the ninth centiirya' ' iti 'Ms visit round 
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struction acted with vigorous and encreasing en- 
ergy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
2. The same reflection must be applied to the 
three last ages ; and we should vainly seek the 
Septizonium of Severus,’' which is celebrated by 
Petrarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth 
century. While.the Roman edifices were still en- 
tire, the first.blows, however weighty and im- 
petuous, were resisted by the solidity of the mass 
and the hamo®y ,of tlie parts ; but the slightest 
touch would precipitate the fragments of arches 
and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent enquiiy, I can discern four 
principal causes of the ruip of Rome, which con- 
tinued to operate in a period of more than a thou- 
sand years, i. The injuries of time and nature. 
II. The hostile attacks of the barbarians and 
Christians, iii. The use and abuse of the ma- 
terials. And IV- The domestic quarrels of the 

JChe fTtjOf able to construct monuj 

ments far more permanent than the narrow span 
of his, own existence : yet these monuments, like 
himself, are perishable and frail ; and in the 
boundless annals of time, his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. 
Of a simple and solid edifice, it is not easy, how- 
ever, to circumscribe the duration. As the worn 

tlie chitrclies and holy places of Eomc, touches on several buildings, 
«specially porticoes, whicl^ had disappeared before the the thirteenth 
^etitury. * 

the Septi^ohinm, see tiie„Meinoirfi» sur Peirarque (tom. I, p. 

Bm^im (p* an4 !ft»rdini 117, 414<> 
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ders of ancient days, the p3rrainids* attracted the cHAPi 
curiosity hf the ancients ; an hundred genera- 
tions, the leaves of autumn,*' have dropt into the 
grave ; and after the fall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the Caesars and caliphs, the same py- 
ramids stand erect and unshaken above the floods 
of the Nile. A complex figure, of various and 
minute parts, is more accessible to injury and de* 
cay ; and the silent Japse of time is often acce- 
lerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, by fires hurricaiies 
and inundations. The air and earth have doubt- 
less been shaken ; and the lofty turrets of Rome 
have tottered from their foundations ; but the 
seven hills do not appear to be placed on the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in 
any age, been ex[)0sed to the convulsions of na- 
ture, which, in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon, 
or Lima, have crumbled, in a few moments, the 
Works of ages into dust. Fire is the most power- fires; 
ful agent of life and death ; the rapid mischief 
may be kindled and propagated by the industry 
or negligence of mankind ■, and every period of 
the Roman annals is marked by the repetition of 
similar calamities. A memorable conflagration, 
the guilt or misfortune of Nero*s reign, con- 
tinued, though with unequal fury, either six or 

^ The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. S, I. i, c. 44, p- 72) i? Uhable to decide whether they 
were constructed 1000 or 3100 years before the 180th Oiympiadi 
Sir John Marsham^s contracted scale of the Egyptian dynastic# 
would fix them above 2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chronicus, 
p. 4.T.) , ' • ■ 

^ See the speech of Glauciis in the liiad (v* 146), Th^s uatiw4 
flit melancholy picture is familiar to Homer. 
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cHAf- BiEe d^ys? iBEUHierable buildings, cfowd^d in 
txxL crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel 

fof the fla,mes ; and when they ceased, four only 
of the fourteen regions were left entire ; three 
were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed 
by the relics of smoking and lacerated edifices.® 
In the full meridian of empire, the metropolis 
arose with fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet the 
memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses; the arts of Greece, the trophies of vic- 
tory, the monuments of primitive or fabulous 
antiquity. In the days of distress and anarchy, 
every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; 
nor can the damage be restored either by the pub- 
lic care of government, or the activity of private 
interest. Yet two causes may be alleged, which 
render the calamity of fire more destructive to a 
flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more 
combustible materials of brick, timber, and me- 
tals, are first melted or consumed; but t^e 
flames may play without injury or effect on 

* The learning and criticism of M. des Vignoles (Hi.stoire Critique 
do la Republique de.s Lettres, tom. viii, p. 74 - 118 , ix, p. 172-1 87 > 
dates the hre of Rome from a. d. (M, July 1^3 the subsequent 
nersecution of the Christians from November lo, of the same year. 

** * ** Qtuippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quorum qua* 
tuor integrce manebant, tres solo tenus dejectse: septem reliqius 
pauca tectorum vestigia siipererant, iacera et semiusta. Among the 
old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitus enumerates the temple 
of the moon of Servius Tullius ; the fane and altar consecrated by 
Evander praesenti Herculi ; the temple of Jupiter Stator^ a vow of 
Eomuius ; the palace of Numa; the temple of Vesta cum penatibus 
popuU Romani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriis qussitse et 
Gracarum artium decora .... multa quae seniores memmerant, 
reparaii neqaibant (Annal. 4#0, 4il).. 
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the naked walls, and naassj arches, that have chap., 
been desp»iled of their ornaments. It is among 
the common and plebeian habitations that a 
mischievous spark is most easily blown to a con- 
flagration ; but as soon ais tlmy are devoured, 
the greater edifices, which have resisted or es- 
caped, are left as so many islands in a state of 
solitude and safety. From her situation, Rome jnunda, 
is exposed to the danger, of frequent inunda.- 
tions. Without excepting the Tyber, the rivers 
that descend from either side of the Appennine 
have a short and irregular course ; a shallow 
stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous tor- 
rent, when it is swelled in the spring or winter, 
by the fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. 

When the current is repelled from the sea by ad- 
verse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate 
to the weight of waters, they rise above the 
banks, and overspread, without limits or controul, 
the plains and cities of the adjacent countr}^ 

Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, the 
Tyber was increased by unusual rains ; and the 
inundation surpassing all former measure of time 
and place, destroyed all the buildings that were 
situate below the hills of Rome. According to 
the variety of ground, the same mischief was pro- 
duced by different means ; and the edifices were 
either swept away by the sudden impulse, or 
dissolved and undermined by the long conti- 
nuance, of the flood.® Under the reign of Au- 

^ A. u. c. 507, repentina siibversio ipsius .Romas prevenit tri- 
umphum Bomanorwm * . • . divers© ignium aquarmncjiic dades pene 

absumsejr# 
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CHAP, gustus, the same calamity was renewed : the 
Lsxi. fiver overturned the palaces and temples 

' on its banks and, after the labours of the 
.emperor in cleansing and widening the bed that 
was encumbered with ruins, ^ the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers 
and designs. The project of diverting into new 
channels the Tyber itself, or some of the de- 
pendent streams, wg,s long opposed by super- 
stition and local interests;^ nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy and 
imperfect execution. The servitude of liveis 
is the noblest and most important victory which 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of na- 

absurasere iirbcm. Nam Tiberls jnsolitis auctus imbribus et ultra 
opinioncm, vel diurnitate vel magnitudine redundahs, omnia IlomEC 
iedificia in piano posita clelevit# Diversaj qiialitates locorum ad unam 
c’onvenere perniceni t quoniam et quae segnioi* iiumdatio tenuit niadc- 
iacta disNolvit, et quae cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Oro- 
\sius, Hist. L iv, c. 11, p* 244, edit. Havercarap). Yet we may ob- 
serve, that it is the plan and study of the Christian apologist to mag- 
nify the calamities of the pagan world. 

- Vidimus davum Tiberim, retortis 
Hittore Ktrusco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis 

Templaque Vestae. (Ilorat. Carm. I. 2)* 

If the palace of Niima, and temple of Vesta, were throwm down in 
Horace’s time, what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire 
could hardly deserve the epithets of vestiistissima or incorrupta. 

p Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit, ac repurga- 
vit, coinpietum olim ruderibus, et a?cIiticiorum prolapsionibus co- 
arctatiim (Suetonius in Augusto, c. 30). 

‘1 Tacitus (ArinaL i, ‘ T9) reports the petitions of the different towms 
of Italy to the senate against the measure ; and 'we may applaud the 
progress of reason. On a similar occasion, local interests wt)uid un- 
doubtedly be consulted; but an English house of commons won id 
reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, “ that nature 
had assigned to the rivers their proper course,” &cv 
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ture and if «uch were the ravages of the Tyber ch a p. 
under a film and active governrnent, what could 
oppose, or who can enumerate, the injuries of 
the city after the fall of the western empire ? 

A remedy was at length produced by the evil 
itself: the accumulation of rubbish, and the earth 
that has been washed down from the hills, is sup- 
posed to have elevated the plain of Eome, four- 
teen or fifteen feet perhaps, above the ancient 
level and the modern city is less accessible to 
the attacks of the river.* 

n. The crowd of writers of every nation, who «. Theiic.^. 
impute the destruction of the Roman monuments 
to the Goths and thfi Christians, have nearlected 

^ - Christians. 

to inquire how far they were animated by an 
hostile principle, and how far they possessed the 
means and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In 
the preceding volumes of this history, I have de- 
scribed the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real 
or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient 
Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied 
from Scandinavia, ardent' to avenge the flight of 

^ See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloquent and phUosopliie 
Buftbn. His picture of Guyana in South America is that oi a nevsr 
and savage land, in which the waters are abandoned to themselves, 
without being regulated by human industry (p. 212, 561, quarto 
edition), 

» In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, voL ii, p. 98, 
Baskerviile’s edition) has observed this curious and unquestionable 
•fact. ' , ' 

* Yet in modern tims.s, the Tyber has sometimes damaged the 
city ; and in the years 1530, 1557, 1598, the annuls of Muratori 
record three mischievous and memorable inundations (tom. xiv, p. 26^ 

42$, tom. XV, p. 99,' &c.). 
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Odin,“ to break the chains, and to chastise the 
oppressors, of mankind; that they wished to burn 
the records of classic literature, and to found their 
national architecture on the broken members of 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither suft 
ficiently savage, nor sulEciently refined, to en- 
tertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and re- 
venge, The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of the empire, 
whose discipline they acquired, and whose weakr. 
ness they invaded : rvith the familiar use of the 
Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence the 
name and titles of Rome; and, though incapable 
of emulating, they were more inclined to admire, 
than to abolish, the arts and studies of a brighter 
period. In the transient possession of a rich and 
unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and 
Genseric were stimulated by the passions of a vic- 
torious army. ; amidst the wanton indulgence of 
lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the object of 
their search; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that they 
had battered to the ground the works of the con- 
suls and Caesars. Their moments were indeed 
precious; the Goths evacuated Rome on the 
sixth,* the Vandals on the fifteenth, day 
« 

« I take this opportunity of declaring, that in the course of 
- 3 -v-;ars I have forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odiu from Azopi: 
to Sweden, which I -never very seriously believed (vol. i, p. 3P0;. 
The Goths are apparently Germans ; but all beyond Ciesar uud Ta^;> 
tus is darkness or fable in the antiquities of Germany* 

^ History of the Decline, See, vdl. v, p. 32o. 

vol. vi, p. 15,U ' 
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and, though it be faf more difficult to build than chap. 
to destrof, their hasty assault would have made a 
sliglit impression on the solid piles of antiquity^ 

We may remember, that both Alaric and Genseric 
affected to spate the buildifigS of the city ; that 
they subsisted in strength and beauty under 
the auspicious government of Theodoric f and 
that the momentary resentment of Totiia®' was 
disarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent bar- 
barians, the reproach may be transferred to the 
catholics of Rome. The statues^ altars, and 
houses, of the daemons were an abomination in 
their eyes ; and in the absolute command of the 
city, they might labour with zeal and perseverance 
to eraze the idolatry of their ancestors. The de- ^ 
molition of the temples in the East’' affords to 
them an example of conduct, and to ws an argu- 
ment of belief; and it is probable, that a portion 
of guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to 
the Roman proseiytes. Yet their abhorrence was 
confined to tiie monuments of heathen supersti- 
tion; and the civil structures that were dedicat- 
ed to the business of pleasure of society might 
be preserved without injury or scandal. The 
ehange of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popular tumult, but by the decrees of the empe- 
rors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were com- 
monly the most prudent and least, fanatic : nor 

® History of the Decline, &c. voh vii, p. •^9-33. 

» — ^ vol. vii, p* 36Bi 374f» 

» voI...:v, 'c. xxviii, p. 305-108, 
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CHAP, can any positiv^e charge be opposed to the meii- 
LXXL toj-joyg ggj Qf saving and converting thfe majestic 
structure of the pantheon.” 

and^bl”e' in. The value of any object that supplies the 
of the ma. wants 01* pleasures of mankind is compounded 
of its substance and its form, of the materials and 
the manufacture. Its price must depend on the 
number of persons by whom it may be acquired 
and used; on the extent of the market; and con- 
sequently on the ease or difficulty of remote ex- 
portation, according to the nature of the com- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary 
circumstances of the world. The barbarian con- 


querors of Rome usurped im a moment the toil 
and treasure of successive ages; but, except the 
luxuries of immediate consumption, they must 
view without desire all that could not be removed 


from the eity, in the Gothic waggons or the fleet 
of the Vandals.'^ Gold and silver were the first 

objects of their avarice; as in every country, and 

1 

« Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe templilm quod appella- 
iUr Pantheon, in quo fecit eCcJesiam Sanctse Mariae sCmpet* tirginis# 
at omnium martynim ; in qua ecclesice princeps multa bona obtulit 
(Anastasius vei potius Eiber Pontificalis in Bonifacio iv, in Muratori 
Script. Reriim Italicarum, tom. iii, p. i, p. 135). According to tilcj 
anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the pantheon had been vowed by 
Agrippa to Cybele and Neptune, and dedicated by Boniface iv« 
on the calends of November, to the virgin, qiue est mater omnium 
sanctorum <p. 297, 298). 

Flaminius Vacca (opud Montfimeon, p. 155, 156>* His Memoir 
is likewise piinted, pp. 21, at the end of the Koma Attica of Nardini, 
and several Homans, doctrina graves, were persuaded that the Goths 
buried their trea^re^ at Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks fi*. 
liis nepotibmque. .He relates some anecdotes to prove that, in hi.-- 
own time, these placed ‘were visited and rifled by the 
pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 
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■ in the smallest compass, they represent the most 
ample command of the industry and possessions 
of mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious 
metals might tempt the vanity of some barbai'ian 
chief; but the grosser multitude, regardless of 
the form, was tenacious only of the substance ; 
and the melted ingots might be readily divided 
and stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active, or less forjjunate, robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper: whatever had escaped the Goths 
and Vandals was pillaged by the Gfeek tyrants ; 
and the emperor Constans, in bis rapacious visit, 
stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the 
pantheon.® The edifices of Rome might be 
considered as a vast and various mine ; the first 
labour of extracting the materials was already 
performed; the metals were purified and cast; the 
marbles were hewn and polished; and after foreign 
and domestic rapine had been satiated, theremains 
of the city, could a purchaser have been found, 
were still venal. Tlie monuments of antiquity 
had been left naked of their precious oriumients, 
but the Romans would demolish with their own 
hands the arches and walls, if the hope of profit 
could surpass the cost of the labour and exporta- 
tion. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat 
of the Western empire, Lis genius would have 
aspired to restore, rather than to violate, tlse 

® Omnia quae erant in sere ad ornatum civitatis deposuit : sea et 
ccclesitim B, Maria* ad martyres quae ' de tegulis sereis cooperta dis- 
eooperuit <Ana.st. in Vitaiiaiu p, l^l). The base and sacrilegious 
Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an heathen tem- 
ple 5 the pantheon was already a catholic church. 
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CHAP, works of the Caesars: but policy confined the 
French monarch to the forests of Germany; his 
taste could be gratified only by destruction ; and 
the new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorat- 
ed with the marbles of Eavenna^ and Rome.® 
Fivfe hundred years after Charlemagne, a king of 
Sicily, Robert, the wisest hnd most liberal so- 
vereign of the age, was supplied with the same 
materials by the easy navigation of the Tyber and 
the sea; and Petrarch sighs an indignant com- 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world should 
adorn, from her own bowels, the slothful luxury 
of Naples.*" But these examples of plunder or 

^ For the spoils of Kavenisa (musiva atque marniora) see the origioa! 
grant of pope Adrian i to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin* epist. 

In hluralon, Script. Ital. tom. iii, p. ii, p. 223). 

s I Khali quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (a* 88T 

~S99) de Rebus gestis Caroli. magni* h- 4’3T—4'“IOj in the Historians 
of Fiance (tom. v, p. ISO) : 

Ad qu£e marmoreas praestabat Roma columnass 
Quasdam prsecipuas piilchra Ravenna dedit . 

Be tarn longinqua poterit regione vetustas. 

Illius ornatum Francia fcrre tibi. 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historians of France, 
tom. V, p. S7S), cxtruxit etiam Aquii^igrani bahilicam plurirnffl piilchri- 
tudinis, ad cujus striicturam a Roma et Ravenna columnas et mar- 
iiiora devehi fecit.* ' 

^ I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (Clpp» p» 
^36, 53T, in Epistola hortatoria ad Nicolaum Liiurentium), it is so 
strong and full to the point r Nec pudor aiit pietas continuit qiiominus 
impli spclkit^ Dei templa, occupatas arces, opes publicas region es urbss, 
atque honores magistratuum inter sc divisos ; (haheant'ij quam una m 
re, fcurbulenti ac seditiosi homines ct totins rcliqiis vitffi €‘onsiiib.> et 
rationibus discordes, inhumani foederis stupendasocictate conveucrant, 
in pontes et mcenia atque inimcrilos lapides dcscecircnt. Denique posi 
vi vel senio collapsa palatia, qusS quondam ingentes teniierunt rirl, 
post diruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores liorum iorsitau coi- 
‘laiormit) de ipsius yetustatis ac propria impietatis fragmbiihns vilem 


mm 
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piirdiase were rare in the darker ages ; and the ea ap. 
Homans, dlone and unenvied, might have ap- 
plied to their private or public use the remaining 
structures of antiquity, if, in their present form 
and situation, they had not been useless in a g reat 
measure to the city and its inhabitants. The walls 
still described the old circumference, but the city 
haddescendedfrom the seven hills into thecampus 
Martius ; and some Of the noblest monuments, 
which had braved the injuries of time, were left in 
a desert, far remote from the habitations of man- 
kind. The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent successors ; the use of batlis^ and porticoes 
was forgotten ; in the sixth century, the games 
of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, had 
been interrupted: some temples were devoted 
to the prevailing worship; but the Christian 
churches preferred the holy figure of the cross; 
and fashion, or reason, had distributed, after a pe- 
culiar model, the cells and offices of the cloisten 
XJnderthe ecclesiastical reign, the number of these 
pious foundations was enormously multiplied; and 
the city was crowded with forty monasteries of 

sjiiestam turpi incrcimanio captare non puduit. liaqiic nnnr» hcu 
dolor! hen flcelihs indignurn ! de vestrts niarrnoroi.'s coimnnis, do li- 
minibns templorum (ad qinn nuper ex orbe toto concnraiis devotispi- 
mus iiebat), de imagiiiibus .^epulchrorum 8iihq[«ibusp'.itrnm Tcstrorum 
venerabili-s civis (cirvl'i't) erut, ut reliquas sileam, detiidiosu NeapoHts 
adornatur. Sic paulatiin riiinaj ipsafc defichmt. Yet king Robert was 
: tlie friend of 

^ Yet Charlemagne washed and swam- at Aix la- Chapellc with an 
Jsnndred of his courtiers (Eginhart» c» 2$, pr 108, 109), and Mnratori 
describes, as late as the year 814-, the public baths which were built 

Spoieto in Italy (Annuli, tom. vi, p. 416),' 
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men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters and 
colleges of canons and priests,^^ who Aggravated, 
instead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth 
century. But if the foiros of ancient architecture 
were disregarded by a people insensible of their 
use and beauty, the plentiful materials were ap- 
plied to every call of necessity or superstition ; 
till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, the richest marbles of Paros and 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps, to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havock which 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of G reece 
and Asia may aftbrd a melancholy example ; and 
in the gradual destruction of the monuments of 
Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone be excused 
for employing the stones of the Septizonium in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter’s.'. A fragment, 
^ ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, may be 
viewed Avith pleasure and regret ; but the greater 
part of the marble was deprived of substance, a$ 
well as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival 
ef Poggius, the temple of Concord,” and many 

^ See the Annais of Italy, a. d. 988. For this and the preceding 
fact, Muratori himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of Fdre 
■ M.abillon..' 

^ Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii, p. 50. 

. *” Forticus asdis Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem access! 
•vidi fere integram opere marmoreo admodum wpecioso: Romani post® 
modum ad ealeem aedem totam et porticiis partem disjectis coliimnis 
sunt demoliti <p. 12). The temple of Concord %vas therefore not 
destroyed by a sedition in the thirteenth century, as I have read in a 
MS. treatise deF Governo civile di Rome, lent me formerly at R{)me 0 
and ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. PoggiuB 
hkewise affirms, that the sepulchre of Cecilia Metella was burnt for 
Ime (p. 19, SON 
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eapital structures, had vanished from his eyes*, enAP. 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a 
and pious fear, that the continuance of this prac.^ 
tice would finally annihilate all the monuments of 
antiquity.® The smallness of their numbers was 
the sole check on the demands and depredations 
of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might create the presence of a mighty people 
and I hesitate to believe, that even in the four* 
teenth century, they could be reduced to a con* 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 

From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 
if they multiplied to the amount of eight-five 
thousand,*' the encrease of citizens was, in some 
degree, pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I Iiave reserved for the last, the most potent 

■ . niestic 

and forcible x;ause of destruction, the domestic quarreis 
hostilities of the Romans themselves. Under the 
dominion of the Greek and French emperors, the 
peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, 
though frequent, seditions ; it is from the decline 
of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth 

” Com|X)sed by JEncas Syivius, aftematds pope P3us n, and pub** 
llsbed by MabUlon from a ms, of the queen of Sweden (Alusaeuni 
Italicum, tom. i, p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectareaTiina^ t 
Ex cujiis lapsu gfoi'ia prLsca patet. 

Sed tuu« hie populus muris defo-ssa vetusti.s 
Calcis in obsequhijn maimora dura coquit 
Impia tercciitum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit 

® Tagabamiir puriter in ilia urbe tarn magna ; quae, edm propter 
spatium vacua vidcretur, populurn habet, immensum ((;pp. p. (>0.5, 

Kpist. Familiares, ii, 14). 

P These states of the population of Rome at different periods are 
derived from an ingenious treatise of the physicivan Lancisi, de. Homan^ 
Quaiitatihus (p. 
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century, tliat we may date the licentioiisness of 
private war, which violated with impunity the laws 
of the code and the gospel ; without respecting 
the majesty of the absent sovereign, or the presence 
and person of the vicar of Christ. In a dark pe- 
riod of five hundred years, Rome was perpetually 
afflicted by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles 
^ and the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
Colonna and Ursini; and iffmuch has escaped the 
knowledge, and much is unworthy of the notice, 
of history, I have exposed, in the two preceding 
chapters, the causes and effects ot the public dis- 
orders. At such a time, when every quarrel was 
decided ]>y the sword, and none could trust their 
lives or properties to the impotence of law, the 
powerful citizens were armed for safety or offence, 
against the domestic enemies, whom they feared 
* or hated. Except Venice alone, the same dangers 
and iiesigus were common to all the free republics 
of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative 
of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong 
towers® that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The cities were filled with these hostile 
edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which con- 
tained three hundred towers; her law which con- 
fined their height-to the measure of fourscore feet, 
maybe extended with suitablelatitude to the more 
opulent and populous states. The first step of the 
senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace 

« All tho facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free 

cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaining compi® 
lation of Muratori, Antiquitates Italia medii -®vi, dissertat. xxvi 
(tom, ih P* of the Latin, tom. i, of the Italian worh). 
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'oad justice, was to demolish i(as we have already 
seen) one ly.mdreJ and forty of the towers of 
Kome ; and, in the last days of anarchy and dis- 
cord, as late as the reign of Martin the fifth, 
forty-four still stood in one of the thirteen or four- 
teen regions of the city. To this mischievous pur- 
pose, the remains of antiquity were most readily 
adapted: the temples and arches aiforded a hroad 
and solid Ijasis for the new structures of brick and 
stone ; and we can name the modern turrets tiiat 
w^ere raised, on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cmsar, Titus, and the Antonines.' With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transfbrfned into a strong and 
spacious citadel. J need not repeat, that the mole 
of Adrian has assumed the title and form of the 
castle of St, Angelo the septizonium of Severus 
was capable of standing against a royal aimy 
the sepulchre of Meteila has sunk under its out- 
works;" the theatres of Pornpey and Marcelius 

^ As for instance, Templum Janl nwiic dkitixr, turris Centii Fmnga* 
panis ; et sane JanoJIrnpositse turris lateritia: conspicua hodieque ves- 
tigia supersunt (Montfaiicor! Diarium ItaUcam, p. l8(Sj. TLoanmxj- 
n?(.)iis •writer (]>. S35> enumerates* arcus Titi, turrus Carttdaria ; arcus 
JuIIi Cxsaris et Senatorum, turrc.s tie Bratis; arcus Antonini, .turns 
de CfVo-sctis, Ac. 

® Hadriani molem ... . « magna ex parte Romanoriim injuria 
disturbavit ; quod ccrte funditus evertissent, si eorum ma* 
nibus pervirj, absumptls graixdibus saxis, reliqua moies exstitisset 
(Poggius dfi Varietate Fortunas, p. 3 2). 

* Against tlie emperor Henry iv (Miiratori, Annali d’ltalia, -tom. 
4-^^ p. 14T). 

^ I must copy an impoitant passage of Montfaucon: Turris ingens 
rotunda . . * . Omdllse iMjteilte ... sepulchrum erat, cujii.s muri 
tarn solidi* ut spatiiim nerquain minimum intus vacimra supersit ; et 
'Torre dl Move dicitur^ a bourn capitibiis muro. inscriptis, Hulc sequi« 
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were occupied by the Savelli andXJrsini families;^ 
andtheroughfortress had been gradually softened 
to the splendour and elegance of an Italian palace. 
Even the churches were encompassed with arms 
and bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof 
of St. Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and 
the scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked; and whatever is attack- 
ed may be destroyed* Could the Romans have 
wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, 
they had resolved, by a public decree, to annihilate 
that monument of servitude. Every building ot 
defence was exposed to a siege; and in every siege 
the arts and engines of destruction were labori- 
ously employed. After the death of Nicholas the 
fourth, Rome, without a sovereign or a senate, 
was abandoned six months to the fury of civil 
war. “ The houses,” says a cardinal and poet of 
the times,^ “ were crushed by the weight and 

eri sevo, tempore intestinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, 
cujus mania et turrcs etiaftinum visuntur ; ita ut ^cpulchrum Metella 
quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in urbe partibiis, cum Ursuu 
atque Columnenses mutuis dadibus perniciem inferrent civitati, in 
i;itrlusve partis ditionem cederet magni momenti erat (p. 142;. 

* See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Moiitfaucon. In 
the Savelli palace, the remains of the theatre of tMarcellus are still 
great and conspicuous. 

y James cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his mctricail 
Life of pope Cdestin v (Muratori, Script- Ital. tom, i, p* in, p. 621^ 
h i, c. 1, ver. 132, See*). 

Hoc dixisse sat est, Romam cariiisse senatu 
Mensibus exactis heu sex ; belloque vocatum fvocatos^^ 

In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres ; 

Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa ; 

Perrodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus ; incensas turres, obsciirataque fume 
^^uinina vicino, quo sit spQliata supelles. 
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“ velocity of enormous stones;® the walls were chap. 
“ perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram ; 

the towers, were involved' in fire and smoke; 
and the assailants were stimulated by rapine 
and revenge.” The work- was. consummated by 
the tyranny of the laws ; and the factions of Italy 
alternately exercised a blind and thoughtless ven- 
geance on their adversaries, whose houses and 
castles they razed to the grpund.^ In comparing 
the of foreign, with the of domestic, 
hostility, we must pronounce, that the latter have 
been far more ruinous to the city ; and our opinion 
is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch, Be- 
hold,” says the laureat, the relics of Rnme, 
the image of her pristine greatness ! neither 
time, nor the barbarian, can boast the merit of 
this stupendous destruction; it was perpetrated 
by her own citizens, by the most illustrious of 
her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to a 
noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering- 
ram, what the Punic hero could not accomplish 
with the sword.”^ The influence of the two last 
principles of decay must in some degree be mul- 

* Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquitii Italianc, tom. i, p, 

42T--431) finds, that stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds 
weight w'ere not pneommon 5 and they are sometimes computed at 
twelve oi-r eighteen caiitari of Genoa, each emUro weighing 150 
pounds. 

**■ The sixth law of the Viseonti prohibits this common and mis- 
chievous practice § and strictly enjoins, that the houses of banished 
citizens should be preserved pro communi utOitate (Guaivaneus de la 
Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Berum Italicm’um, tom. xii, p, 1041), 

^ Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, 
had shewn him the mcenia, lacerce specimen miserabile Eomx, and de« 
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CHAP, tipliedbyeach Other; since the houses and towers, 
which were subverted by civil war, Required a 

new and perpetual supply from the monuments 

of antiquity. 

TheCoiise- These general observations maybe separately 
applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
obtained the name of the Coliseum,’^ either from 
its magnitude, or from Kero’s colossal statue; 
an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, 
which might perhaps have claimed an eternal du- 
ration The curious antiquaries, who have com- 
puted the numbers and seats, are disposed to be- 
lieve, that above the upper row of stone steps, 
the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with 
several stages of wooden galleries, ivhich were 
repeatedly consumed by fire, and restored by the 
emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, 
or profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and 
the costly ornaments of sculpture, which were cast 
in brass, or overspread with leaves ot silver and 

ctod Msown-mtention of restoring them fCarmina Latina, 1. ii, 

CTlst. Faiilo Aiimbaleasi* XH, ^ 

Nec te parva, manet servatis fama ruaiis 
auanta ^uod integraj fuit olim gloria ^Komas 
Eeliq.ui32 testantur adhuc ; quas longior a^tas 
Frangere Bon vaMt 5 non vis aut ira criienti 
Hostis, ab egregiis frangiuitur civibus, beu . heu - 
Quod nequivit (BanmbalJ 

' ’ ■ ■ 'P«r^ldt^bic■■aries» »■ ,, ■ „ , 

C The fourth part of the Verona Illustrataof the Marjiius Mafiei, 
professedly treats of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and 
Verona, of dimensions, wooden galleries, &e. t is lom^g. 
litude^hat he derives the name of Cofossema or .■ S'Ofe the 

^ awellatidn was applied to the amphitheatre of 
the aid of a colossal statue t since that of Nero was erected in the 
court fin otrio) galace, and. not in the Coliseum <p. w , p. 
19.1. Uc. 4.) 
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' gold, became the first prey df conquest or faila' cHAh 
ticism, oi? the avarice of the barbarians or the 
Christians. In the massy stones of the Coliseum, 
many holes are decerned ; and the two most pro- 
bable conjectures represent the various accidents 
' of its decay. These stones were connected by solid 

links of brass or iron; nor had the eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baser metals:^ the 
vacant space was converted into a fair or market : 
the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned in an 
ancient survey; and the chasms were perforated or 
enlarged to receive the poles that supported the 
shops or tents of the mechanic trades.® Reduc- 
ed to its naked majesty, the Flavian amphithea- 
tre was contemplated with awe and admiration 
by the pilgrims of the north ; and their rude en- 
thusiasm broke forth in a sublime proverbial ex- 
pression, Avhich is recorded in the eighth century, 
in the fragments of the venerable Bede: “ As long 
“ as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand; when 
“ the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; when Rome 
“falls, the world will fall.”*’ In the modern 
sytem of war, a situation commanded by three 

^ Joseph Maria Suarls, a learned bishop, and the ahthor of an his» 
tory of Prseneste, has composed a separate dissertation on the seven 
or eight probable causes of these holes, which lias been since reprint* 
ed in the Homan Thesaurus of Sallengte, Montfaucon (Diarium, po 
233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to be the unam german* 
stmque causam soraminum. 

® Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

^ Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabitet Roma ; quanto cadet Colyseus, 
cadet Roma ; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Bcda in Excerptis 
seu CoIIectaneis apud Ducange Giossar. med, et infimae Latinitaiis^ 
tom. ii, p* 407, edit. Basil). This saying must be ascri})ed to the An- 
glo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Borne before the year 735, the era of 
Bede’s death ; for I do not believe that our veherable monk ever pass* 
ed the sea. 

■» 
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€HAP,' Mils would not be chosen for fortress ; but the 
LXXL Qjf walls' and arches could rresist the 

engines of assault ; a numerous garrison might be 

lodged in the inclosure ; and while one faction 
occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other 
was entrenched in the Lateran and the Coli- 
seum.® . ' ■ : ' , 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
must be understood with some latitude ; and the 
carnival sports of the Testacean mount and the 
circus Agonalis,’^ were regulated by the law or 
custom of the city. The senator presided with 
di^nitv and pomp to adjudge and distribute the 
prizes' the gold ring, ov the pallitm, as it was 
styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expeuce and the races, on 

s I cannot recover, in Muratorl’s original Lives of the Popes 
(Script. Kerum Italicaruvn, tom. iii, p. i), the passage that attests 
this hostile partition, which must he applied to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. . 

» Although the structure of the circus Agonahs be destroyed, it 
still retains its form and name (Agona, Nagona, Xavona) ; and the 
interior space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But 
the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only 
adapted for the annual practice of hurling from tup to ^ottom some 
waggon loads of live hogs for the diversion of the populace (btatuU 

^'i^See the Stetuta Urhis Romse, 1. iii, c. 8T, 88, 89, ^ 18o, 186. 
I have already given an idea of this municipal code. Inc races ot 
Mag-ona and Monte Testaceo are likewise mentioned in the Diary of 
Peter Antonins, from 1-lOi to HIT (Muratori, Script. Kerum Itah- 
caruiTi, toiTi. xxiv,> p» 1124). 

^ I'he FalUuTan which Menage so foolishly derives from 1 almarium, 
is an easy e:>lension of the idea and Ihe words, from the robe c>r 
cloak, to ihe materials, and from thence to their application as a jvrize 

fiVluratorl, disbcrt. xxxHi;- noA 

1 for these cxpcnces, the Jews of Rome paid each yem IHO 
florins, of wffiich the odd thirty vepfesonted the pieces of 
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foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled chap. 
by a tilt and tournament of seventy- two of the Ro-^ 
man youth. In the year one thousand three hun- a buii- 

5x1 'till.0 

dred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion couseuro, 
of the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated 
the Coliseum itself; and the living manners are 
painted in a diary of the times,“ A convenient 
order of benches was I'estored ; and a general 
proclamation, as far-as Ripaini and Ravenna, in- 
vited the nobles to exercise their skill and cou- 
rage in this perilous adventure. The Roman 
ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and 
seated in three balconies, which on this day, the 
third of September, were lined with scarlet cloth. 

The fair Jacova di Rovere, led the matrons from 
beyond the Tyber, a pure and native race, who 
still represent the features and character of an- 
tiquity. The remainder of the city was divided as 
usual between the Colonna and Ui'sini : the two 
factions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands: the charms of Savella Ursini 
are mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna re- 
gretted the absence of theyoungestof their house, 
wdio had sprained her ancle in the garden of 
Nero’s tower. The lots of the champions were 

which Judas had hetrayed his master to their ancestors. There was a 
ibot-race of Jewish, as w-eli as of Christian youths (Stutiita IJrbis, 
ibidem)* 

This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from 
tradition rather than memory, by Ludovico Buonconle Monaldesco, 
in the most ancient, fragments of Homan annals (Miiratori, Script. 

Kerum Italicarum, tom. xii, p. 535, 53G) ; and however fanciful they 
may seem, they u,re deeply marked with the colours of truth and ii«- 
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drawn by an old and respectable citizen; and they 
descended into the arena, or pit, to encounter 
the wild bulls, on foot, as it should seem, with a 
single speai'. Amidst the crowd, our annalist 
has selected the names, colours, and devices, of 
twenty of the most conspicuous knights. Several 
of the names are the most illustrious of Rome 
and the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta, Polenta, 
della Valle, Cafarello,. Savdli, Capoccio, Conti, 
Annabaldi, Altieri, Corsi; the colours were a* 
dapted to their taste and situation ; the devices 
arc expressive of hope or despair, and breathe the 
spirit of gallantry and a)’ms. “ I am alone like 
“ the youngest of the Horatii,” the confidence 
of an intrepid stranger : “ I live disconsolate,” a 
weeping widower : “ I burn under the ashes,” a 
discreet lover : “ I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,’* 
the ambiguous declaration of a modern passion. 
‘‘ My faith is as pure,” the motto of a white li- 
very : “ Who is stronger than myself?” of a lion’s 
hide : “ If I am drowned in blood, what a plear 
sant death,” the wish of ferocious courage. 
The pride or prudence of the Ursini restrained 
them from the field, which was occupied by three 
of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions de- 
noted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name ; 
“ Though sad, I am strong :” “ Strong as I am 
great:” “ If I fall,” addressing himself to the 
spectators, “ you fall with me:” — ^intimating 
(says the contemporary writer) that while the 
other families were the subjects of the Vatican, 
they alone were the sujjporters of the capitoL 
The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous 
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' and bloody. Every champion successively en- chap. 
countered, a wild bull; and the victory may be 
ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded and eighteen killed on the side of their 
adversaries. Some' of the noblest families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in the 
churches of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Mag- 
giore, afforded a second holiday to the people. 
Doubtless it was not in feuch conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans should have been shed ; yet, 
in blaming their rashness, we are compelled to 
applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volun- 
teers, who display their magnificence, and risk 
their lives, under the balconies of the fair, excite 
a more generous sympathy than the thousands 
of captives and malefactors who were reluctant- 
ly dragged to the scene of slaughter." 

This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, per- injuries, 
haps a singular, festival ; the demand for the 
materials was a daily and continual want, which 
the citizens could gratify without restraint or re- 
morse. In the fourteenth century, a scandalous 
act of concord secured to both factions the privi- 
lege of extracting stones from the free and com- 
mon quarry of the Coliseum ;'’ and Poggius la- 
ments that the greater part of these stones had 
been burnt to lime by the folly of the Ro- 

® Mora tori has giveo a separate dissertation (the twenty- ninth) to 
the games of the Italians ua the middle ages. 

® In a concise but Instructive memoir, the abbd Bartheicmy (Me» 
moires de TAcademle des Inscriptions, tom. xxvih, p. oSS) has men- 
tioned this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth century, de 
Tiburtino faclendo in the Coilsennsj from an original act in the ar- 
c-hives of Home, 
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CHAP, roans.*’ To cheek this abuse, and to prevent tliC 
nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the 
vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the fourth sur- 
rounded it with a wall; and by a charter long 
extant, granted both the ground and edifice to 
the monks of an adjacent convent.'* After his 
death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of 
the people ; and had they themselves respected 
the noblest monument of their fathers, they might 
have justified the resolve that it should never be 
degraded to private property. The inside was 
damaged ; but in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an era of taste and learning, the exterior 
circumference of one thousand six hundred and 
twelve feet was still entire and inviolate ; a triple 
elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the 
height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Paul the third are 
the guilty agents ; and every traveller who views 
the Farnese palace may curse, the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upstart princes.*' A similar re- 

** Coliseum I . * . ob stultitiam Eomanorum majori e.x parte ad ciilcem 
tleletum, says the indignant Poggius (p, 17) ; but his expression, too 
strong for the present ago, must ho very tenderly applied to the hf- 
teenth century. 

9 Of the Olivetan monies, Montniiicoii <p, 142) affirms this fact from 
the memorials of Flamimus Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, on 
pome future occasion, to revive and vindicate their grant. 

^ After measuring the priscus amphithcatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 
142) only adds, that it was entire under Paul in ; tacendo ciamnt. 
Muratori (Annali d’ltalice, tom. xiv, p. 371) more freely reports the 
guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indignation of the Roman people. 
.Against the nephews of Urban vrii, I have no other advice than the 

ulgar saying, “ Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecere Rarbcrini,” uliicR 
was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 
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pfoach is applied to the Barberini ; and the repe- c h a f. 
tition of mjiiry might be dreaded from every 
reign, till the Coliseum was placed under theand conse- 
safeguard of religion by the most liberal of thethfcou- 
pontiffs, Benedict the fourteenth, who consecrat-®®““- 
ed a spot which persecution and fable had stain- 
ed with the blood of so many Christian martyrs.® 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a ignorance 
view of those monuments, whose scattered frag-“”g^fpf^^g 
ments so far surpass the most eloquent descrip- Romaas. 
tions, he was astonished at the supine indiffer- 
ence* of the Romans themselves he was hum- 
bled rather than elated by the discovery^ that 
except his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, 
a stranger of the Rhone was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives 
of the metropolis.* The ignoranfce and credulity 
of the Romans are elaborately displayed in the old 
survey of the city, which was composed about the 

® As an antiquarian and a priest, MontFaucon thus deprecates the 
ruin of the Coliseum : Quod si non siiopte merito atque pulchritudine 
dignum fuisset quod improbas arceret mantis, ihdigna res utiqiie in 
locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum tantopere ssevitum esse. 

^ Yet the statutes of Rome (L 81, p* 182) impose a fine of 

liOO amxi on whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne minis 
civitas deformetur, et ut antiqiia aidificia decorem iirbis perpetuo re- 
presentent. 

In his first visit to Rome (a. ,n..l337. See Memolres sur Petrarque, 
tom. i, p. 322,' &c.) Petrarch is struck mute miraculo reriim tantarum, 
et stuporis mole obrutus .... Fresentia vero, mirmn dictu, nihil im- 
minuit : vcrc major fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquiae qiiam rebar, 
dam non orbem ab liac urbe domitum, sed tarn sero domituin, miro 
(0pp. p. 605. Familiares, ii, 14<. Joanhi CoIumna 2 ). 

He excepts and praises the rar^ knowledge of John Colonna. Qui 
enimhodie'^magis igiiari rerum Romanorum, quam Romani cives ? In- 
%’ jtus dico nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romae. 
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b^inning of the thirteenth century ; and with- 
out dwelling on the raanifold errors o^name and 
place, the legend of the capitoF may provoke a 
smile of contempt and indignation. “ The capi- 
“ tol,” says the.anonymous writer, “ is so named 
“as being the head of the worlds where the 
** consuls and senators formerly resided for the 
government of the city and the globe. The 
« strong and lofty walls were covered with glass 
“ and gold, and crowned with a roof of the 
“ richest and most curious carving. Below the 
“ citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest 
« part, decorated with precious stones, and whose 
“ value might be esteemed at one third of the 
« world itself. The statues of all the provinces 
“ were arranged in order; each with a small bell 
“ suspended from its neck ; and such was the 
contrivance of art magic," that if the province 
“ rebelled against Rome, the statue turned round 


I After the description of the capitol, he adds, statuae erant quot sunt 

inundiproviaci®;ethabebatquailibettinaniiabulumKdcoHuin. fct 

erant ita per magicam avtera dispositse, ut quando aliqua legio ^ o- 
impcrio rcbellis erat. statim imago illius provincias vertetet se 

contra illam; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad collum; 

tuncque vatcs capitolii qui erant custodes senatui, &c. He mentions 
an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who after they had been siiMue 
by Aarippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit ; sacerdos qui ml 
in sp^culo inhebdomada senatoribus nuntiavit ; Agnppa 
and reduced the— Persians (Anonym, in Montfaucon, p. -91, 28S), 

The same writer affims, that Virgil captus a Romanis invisibili- 
tw °xiit, ivitque Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the elerenth ccn- 
turv, is introduced by Wiffiam of Malmsbury (de Gcstis Regum Ang- 
Jorum, 1. ii, p. 86)5 and in the time of nammiiwV acca 
103), it was the vulgar belief that the strangers {the GotW invoiced 
dcemous for the discovery of hidden treasures^ 
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“ to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 
“ the proplipt of the capitol reported the prodigy, 
and the senate was admonished of theimpend- 
“ ing danger.” A second example of less im- 
portance, though of equal absurdity, may be 
drawn from the two marble horses, led by two 
naked youths, which have since been transported 
from the baths of Constantineto theQuirinal hill. 
The gropndless applica,tion of the name of Phidias 
and Praxiteles may perhaps he excused ; but these 
Grecian sculptors should not have been removed 
above four hundred years from the age of Pericles 
to that of Tiberius : they should not have been 
transformed into two philosophers or magicians, 
whose nakedness was the symbol of truth and. 
knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his 
most secret actions ; and, after refusing all pecu- 
niary recompence, solicited the honour of leaving 
this eternal monument of themselves.® Thus 
awake to the power of magic, the Romans were 
insensible to the beauties of art : no more than 
five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius; 
and of the multitudes which chance or design had 
buried under the ruins, the resurrection was 
foi’tunately delayed till a safer and more en- 
lightened age.'’ The Nile, which now adorns 

» Anonym, p. 289. Blontfaucon (p. 191) justly observes, that if 
Alexander be represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phi- 
dias (Olympiad Ixxxiii) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ), who lived be- 
fore that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv, 19). 

^ William of Malmsbury (I. ii, p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous dis- 
covery (a. I). 1046) of Fallas, the son of Evander, who bad been slain 
by Tiirnus ; the perpetual light in his sepulchre ; a Latin epitaph | 
corpse, yet entire, of a young giant ; the enormous wound in hi.s 

breast 
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CHAP, the Vatican, had been explored by some labourers, ' y 
Lxxi. diggings vineyard near the temples or convent, 
of the Minerva ; but the impatient proprietor, 
who was tormented by some visits of curiosity, 
restored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.“ The discovery of a statue of Pompey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law-suit. 

It had been found under a partition-wail : the' 
equitable judge had^ pronounced, that the head 
should be separated from the body to satisfy the 
claims of thecontiguous owners; and the sentence 
would have been executed, if the intercession of 
a cardinal, and tlie liberality of a pope, had not 
rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his 
barbarous countrymen.® 

fteaiova- But theclouds of barbarism were gradually dis- 
onwwejits pcllcd ; and the peaceful autliority of hlartin the 
fifth and his successors restored the ornaments of 
Sie- the city as Avell as the order of the ecclesiastical ■ 
state. The improvements of Rome, since the 
fifteenth century, have not been the spontaneous 
produce of freedom and industry. The first and 
most natural root of a great city is the labour 
and populousuess of the adjacent country, which 

breast (pectus perforat ingens)# &c, T.f this fable rests on the slight- 
est foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues^ that 
were exposed to the air in a barbarous age, 

Trope porticum Mhiervae, statua cst recubantis, cujus oaput in« 
legni elBgie tantoe inagnitudinis, ut signa omnia cxccdat, Quidam 
ad plantandos arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum 
pliires in dies magnis concurrerent, strepitum adeuntium faslidiumcpie 
pertaesus, hprti patronus congesta humo texit (Poggius de Varietate 
Fox'tuna?, p. 12). 

See the Memorials of Fiaminla Vacca, Ko. 67 i p, 11, 12, at the 
end of the Eoma Antica of Nardini (ITO-l, in 4to). 
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’ supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufac- 
tures, and of foreign trade. But the greater part 
of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary 
and desolate wilderness: the overgrown estates of 
the princes and the clergy are cultivated by the 
lazy hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; and 
the scanty harvests ai-e confined or exported for 
the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more 
artificial cause of the growth of a metropolis is the 
residence of a monarch, the expence of a luxu- 
rious court, and the tributes of dependent pro- 
vinces. Those provinces and tributes had been 
lost in the fall of the empire ; and if some streams 
of the silver of Peru and the gold of Brasil have 
been attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of 
the cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of 
pilgrims and clients, and the remnant of eccle- 
siastical taxes, alForda poor and precarious supply, 
which maintains however the idleness of the court 
and city. The population of Rome, far below the 
measure of the great capitals of Europe, does not 
exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants and within the spacious inclosure of the 
walls, the largest portion of the seven hills is over- 
spread with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and 
splendour of the modern city may be ascribed to 
the abuses of the government, to the influence of 
superstition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) 

In the year I'J'QO, the inhabitants of Eome (without including 
eight or ten thoii.s.aiid Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voy.* 
ages en Espagiie ct in .Italic, tom. iii, p. 217, 218). In 1740 they 
had increased to 140,080 ; and in 1765, I left them, without the 
Jews, 161,899. .1 am ignorant whether they have since continued 1 

progressive state. 
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has been marked by the rapid elevation of a neW 
family, enriched by the childless pofitiff, at the 
expence of the church and country. The palaces 
of these fortunate nephews are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude; the perfect 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have 
been prostituted in their service, and their galleries 
and gardens are decorated with the most precious 
works of antiquity? which taste or vanity has 
prompted them to collect. The ecclesiastical re- 
venues were more decently employed by the popes 
themselves in the pomp of the catholic worship ; 
but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious 
foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, since 
these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of the 
Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the most glo- 
rious structure that ever has been applied to the 
use of religion. The fame of Julius the second, 
Leo thetenth, and Sixtusthe fifth, is accompanied 
by the superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, 
of Raphael and Michael- Angelo ; and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in palaces 
and temples was directed with equal zeal to re- 
vive and emulate the labours of antiquity. Pros- 
trate obelisks were raised from the ground, and 
erected in the most conspicuous places ; of the 
eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, three 
were restored; the artificial rivers were conducted 
over a long series of old, or of new arches, to 
discharge into marble basins a flood of salubrious 
and refreshing waters ; and the spectator, im- 
patient to ascend the steps of St. Peter’s, is de- 
tained by a column of Egyptian granite, which 
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rises between two lofty and perpetual fountains, chap. 

to the height of one hundred and twenty feet. J, 

The map, the description, the monuments, of 
ancient Rome have been elucidated by the dili- 
gence of the antiquarian and the student and 
the footsteps of heroes, the relics, not of super- 
stition, but of empire, are devoutly visited by 
a new race of pilgrims from the remote, and once 
savage, countries of the Ncffth. 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the at- PinaicfHB- 
tention will be excited by an history of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire; the greatest, 
perhaps, and most awful scene, in the history of 
mankind. The various causes and progressive 
effects are connected with many of the events 

^ The Fere Montfaucon distributes his oWn observations inte 
tvt»«nty days, he should have styled them iveeks, or months, of his 
sits to the diiferent parts of the city (Diarium italicum, c, 8~20, ,p. 

104-301). That learned Benedictine reviews the topographers -of 
ancient Home ; the iirst eifforts of Biondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and 
Faunus, the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning 
been equal to his labours; the writings of Onuphriiis Fanvinius, qui 
omnes obscuravit, and the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and 
Nardini. Yet Moatfaiicon still sighs for a more complete plan -and 
description of the old city, which must be attained by the three fol- 
lowing methods : 1. The measui’ement of the space and intervals of 
the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions, and the places where they 
were found, 3. The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries, of 
the middle ages, which name any spot or building of Kome< The la- 
borious work, such as Montfaucon desired, must be promoted by 
prlncely or public munificence ; but the great modern plan of NoIIi 
(4, o. 17'48) would furnish a solid itnd accurate basis for the ancient to® 
pography of Borne, 


4iS3 the decline and fall 

CHAP, most interesting in human annals: tlie -artfu! 
policy of the Caesars, who long maijit£|ined the 
name and image of a free republic ; the disorder 
of military despotism; the rise, establishment, 
and sects, of Christianity ; the foundation of Con- 
stantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; the 
invasion and settlements of the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia ; the institutions of the 
civil law; the character and religion of Maho- 
met ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; the 
restoration and decay of the Western empire ol 
Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in the 
East ; the conquests of the Saracens and Turks ; 
the ruin of the Greek empire ; the state and re- 
volutions of Rome in the middle age. The histo- 
rian may applaud the importance and variety of 
his subject ; but, while he is conscious of his own 
imperfections, he must often accuse the deficiency 
of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
capitol, that I first conceived the idea of a work 
whichhas amused and exercised near twentyyears 
of my life ; and which, however inadequate to my 
own ■ wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosit jr and 
candour of the public. 

Lausanne, 

Jme 27, 1787. 
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j 1 BANy the Saracen, heroism of his widow, ix, 39S, 

Abbassides^ elevation of the house of, to the office of caliph of the Sa- 
racens, s, 28. 

^dlhdallah^ the Saracen, his excursion to plunder the fair of Abyla, ix, 
400. His African expedition, 401. 

Ahdalmalek^ caliph of the Saracens, refuses tribute to the emperor of 
Constantinople, and establishes a national mint, x, 7. 

Abdalrahman, the Saracen, establishes his throne at Cordova in Spain, 
X, S4. Splendour of his court, 37. His estimate of his happiness, 
39. 

Ahdda%\%^ the S.aracen, his treaty with Theodemir the Gothic prince 
of Spain, ix, 481 , 482. His death, 485. 

Abderame^ his expedition to France, and victories there, x, 21 , His 
death, 26. 

Abdol Motalkbj the grandfather of the prophet Mahomet, his history, 
ix, 253. 

Ahgariis^ inquiry into the authenticity of his correspondence with Je- 
sus Christ, ix, 117. 

Ahgarus^ the last king pf Edessa, sent in chains to Rome, i, 335. 

yibiamuSy the confidential prefect under Constantine the Great, a con- 
spiracy formed against him on that emperor’s death, iii, 130. Is 
put to death, 132. 

Abu Ayuh^ his history, and the veneration paid to his memory by the 
Mahometans, x, 5 \ xJi, 244. 

Abubeher^ the friend of Mahomet, is one of his first converts, ix, 283. 
Flics from Mecca with him, 288. Succeeds Mahomet as caliph of 
the Saracens, 332. His character, 358. 

Abu Caab commands the Andalusian Moors who subdued the islind o 
Crete, x, 58. . 

Abu Sophian^ prince of Mecca, conspires the death of Mahomet, ix, 
288. Battles of Beder and Ohud, 298-301. Besieges Medina 
w^hout success, 301. Surrenders Mecca to Mahomet, and receives 
Mm as a prophet, 307. ^ \ 
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lirchbisliqp <»f Milan, SB* Opposes tbe Arlan worship of the ein^' 
press Justina, S9. Refuses obedience to the imperial power, 4C. 
Controls the emperor Tfjeodosius, >68, 69* Imposes penante on 
Theociosius for his cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 71* Employed 
his intluence over Gratzan and Theodosius, to inspire th&i'v’^ith max- 
ims of persecution, 91. Opposes Symmachus, the advocate for the 
old pagan religion, 99. Comforts the citizens of Florence with a 
dream, when besieged by Radagaisus, 228, 

Amida^ siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, iii, 205. Receives the fugi- 
tive inhabitants of Nisibis, iv, 220, Is besieged and taken by Caba- 
des king of Persia, vH, 138. 

Amir^ prince of Ionia, his character, and passage into Europe, xi>, 

. 43B, 

Ammianm the historian, his religious char'4.cter of the emperor Con- 
stantius, iii, 352, His remark on' the enmity of Christians towards 
each other, 403. His account of the fiery obstructions to restoring 
the temple of Jerusalem, iv, 108, His account of the hostile con- 
test of Damascus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome, iv, 274, 
Testimony in favour of his historical merit, 427* His character of 
the nobles of Rome, v, 267. ' ' 

Ajnmonim^ the mathematician, his measurement of the circuit of 
/ Rome, V, 287. 

A mmonius^ the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, vili, 280. 
Amorium^ siege and destruction of, by* the caliph Motassem, x, 69, 
Amphllocusy bishop of Iconium, gains the favour of the emperor Theo- 
dosius by an orthodox hon mot^ v, 16, 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description of, ii, 103 ; xii, 418. 

AmroUy his birth and character, ix, 425. His invasion and conquest 
of Egypt, 423. ^ His administration there, 443, His description of 
the country, 445, 

Amurath I, sultan of the Turks, his reign, xl, 444. 

Amur at h II, sultan, Ms reign and character, xii, 150, 

AfiachoreiSy in monkish history, described, vi, 263. 

Anacletusy pope, his Jewrish extraction, xii, 315. 

Anastasias I, marries the empress Ariadne, vii, 6. His war with The- 
odoric, the, Ostrogoth king of Italy, 24. His economy celebrated, 
101. . His long wMl from the Propontis to flie Euxine, 129. Is 
humbled by the catholic clergy, viii, 316. 

Anastasias II, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 24. His preparations of 
defence against. the Saracens, x, 8. . 

AnastasmSf St., Ms brief Mstory and martyrdom, viii, 223, note. 
Amtho^ the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, described, iv, 
164,. ^ . . . ■ ^ ^ 

Andalusia y derivation of the -name of that province, ix, 467, note. 
^AndrojiicuSy^xtsi^tTil of Libya, excommunicated by Synesius bishop of 
Ptolemais, iii, 299, 300. . 

Andronicus Comnenus^ his character^ and first adventures, ix, 92. 

' Seizes the empire of Constantinople, 104. ‘His unhappy fate, 107. 
Andronicus the elder, emperor of Constantinople^^ his .superstitiouf xL 
HiS’war with his grandson, aniiyhbdioatlon, §66® i “ 
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: ^ndronicus the younger, emperor of Constantinople, his licentious dia- 
racter, xl, 363. His civil war against his grandfather, 365. His 
reigi^, S69. Is vanquished and wounded by Sultan Orchan, 436. 
His |riv|te application to Pope Benedict of Rome, kii, 66. 

Angord^' battle of, bettveen Tamerlane and Bajazet, xii, 66. 

Animus^ bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the relief of that city, 
when besieged by Attila the Hun, vi, 1()8. 

Antcian family at Rome, brief history of, v, 259. 

Anne Comnena^ character of her history of her father, Alexius I, em“ 
peror of Constantinople, ix, 83. Her conspiracy against her bro- 
ther John, 86. 

Anthemius^ emperor of the West, his descent and investiture by Leo the 
Great, vi, 193, His election confirmed at Rome, 194, Is killed 
in the sack of Rome by Ricimer, 217, 218. 

Anthemius^ prefect of the East, character cf his administration, in the 
minority of the emperor Theodosius the younger, v, 414, 415. 

Anthemius the architect, instances of his great knowledge in mechames, 
vii, 114. Forms the design of the church of St. Sophia at Constati- 
tlnople, 117. 

Anthony^ St, father of the Egyptian monks, his history, vi, 241. 

Anthropormorphhes. among the early Christians, personifiers of the 
Deity, viii, 269. 

Antioch^ taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, i, 438. Flou- 
rishing state of the Christian church there, in the reign of Theodo- 
sius, ii, 361. 

history of the body of St. Baby las, bishop of, iv, 122. The 
cathedral ef, shut up, and its wealth confiscated, by the emperor Ju- 
lian, 123. Licentious manners of the citizens, 144. Popular dis- 
contents during the residence of Julian there, 146. 

— sedition there, against the emperor Theodosius, v, 59. The 


city pardoned, 64. 

• is taken, and ruined, by Chosroes king of Persia, vii, 313. 


Great destruction there by an earthquake, 417. Is again seized by 
Chosroes II, viii, 220. 

— is reduced by the Saracens, and ransomed, ix, 417. Is reco- 


vered by the Greeks, x, 90. 

• besieged and taken by tlie first crusaders, xi, 64. 


Animina^ the wife of Belisarius, her character, vii, 164. ^ Examines 
and convicts Pope Sylverius of treachery, 238. Her activity during 
the siege of Rome, 241. Her secret history,, 261. Founds a con- 
vent for her retreat, 40S. 

Antoninus^ a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor king of Persia, sti- 
mulates him to an invasion of the Roman provinces, iii, 203. 

Antoninus Fius, his character, and that of Hadrian, compared, i, 12. 
Is adopted by Hadrian, 122. . ,d(% 

Antoninus Marcus, his defensive xvars, i, 13- L adopted by Pius 
the instance of Hadrian, 123. His' character, 135. His 4var a- 
gainst the united Germans, 381. Suspicious story of his edict in 
j favour.of the Christians, ii, 445. 

Aper, Arrius, prefcorian prefect, and father-in«]aw to the emperor 
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under the walls of that city, 255. Accepts a ransom, and •• 
the siege, 295. His negotiation with the emperor Hosstorr;. - 
297. His second siege of Rome, 303. Places Ajp-'/i.^ 
imperial throne, 305. Degrades him, 309. 

Rome, 311, His sack of Home compared witl:iikir'‘^ill%'‘|^,ii*fe" 
ror Charles V, 323. Retires from Home, an^" r-iv-agel 325. 

His death and burial, 329. ^ 

Marie II, king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis k "ng of the 
Franks, vi, 330. 

Aiheric,^ the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government of Rome, 

201 . 

Albigeois of France, persecution of, x, 187. 

Alboin^ king of the Lombards, his history, viii, 117. His alliance 
with the Avars against the Gepidae, 119^ 120. Reduces the Ge- 
pidas, 121. He undertakes the conquest of Italy, 122. Over* 
runs what is t\ow called I^mbardy, 126. Assumes- the regai 
title there, 127, 12<S, Takes Pavia, and makes it his- capital 
city, 128, 129. Is murdered at the instigation of his queen Ro- 
samond, 129. 

Alchemy^ the books of, in Egypt, destroyed by Diocletian, il, 137. 

Akrnanni^ the origin and warlike spirit of, i, 417. Are driven out of 
Italy by the senate and people, 448. Invade the empire under 
Aurelian, ii, 21, Are totally routed, 24. Gaul delivered from 
their depredations l>y Constantius Chlorus, 131. 

invaxle and establish themselves in Gaul, hi, 214. Are de- 
feated at Strasburgh by Julian, 223, Arc reduced by Julian in his 
expeditions beyond the Rhine, 229. Invade Gaul under the empe- 
ror Valentinian, iv, 277. Are reduced by Jovinus, 279. And 
chastised by Valentinian, 282. 

— — are subdued by Clovis king of the Franks, vi, 316. 

AleppOi siege and capture of, by the Saracens, ix, 415. Is reco- 
vered by the Greeks, x, SO. Is taken and sacked by Tamerlane, 
xii, 21. 

Alexander III, pope, establishes the papal election in the college of 
cardinals, xii, 300. 

Alexander^ archbishop of Alexandria, excommunicates Arius for his 
heresy, hi, 328. 

Alexander ^everus^ is declared Ci^sar by the emperor Elagabalus, i, 
238. Is raised to the throne, 240. Examination into his pre- 
tended victory over A®taxerxes, 337* Shewed a regard for the 
Christian religion, ii, 450. 

tAlexandria^ a general massacre there, by order of the emperor Ca« 
racalla, i, 219. The city described, 452. Is rained by ridicu- 
lous intestine commotions, 453. By famine and pestilence, 456. 

^ Is besieged and taken by Diocletian, h, 134. The Christian the- 
'"ology reduced to a systematical form in the school of, 363. Num- 
ber of martyrs who suffered there in the persecution by Decius, 

. 428. 

the theological system of Plato taught in the school of, ard 

by the Jews 316. Questions concerning the 
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a lie of the Trmity, agitated in the philosophical and Christian 
y§h of, 321, 32l. History of the ardibishop St. Athanasius, 

. Ofjtrages attending his expulsion and the establishment of 
fjiS'liiiJvt idi:| George of Cappadocia, 380. The city distracted 
•b# pings 389. Disgraceful Hfe and tragical death of 

Ci%'rgr # 1 '/^^pWocia, iv, 125. Restoration of Athanasius, 131. 
Athjr^mitS'^ toiished by Julian, 132. Suffers greatly by an earth* 
quake, ‘ 

Alexandria^ oistory of the temple of Serapis there, v, 108. This temple, 
and the famous library, destroyed by Bishop Theophilus, 111. 
is taken by Amron the Saracen, ix, 435. The famous li- 
brary destroyed, 439. 

Alexius Angelas^ his usur|Da lion of the, Greek empire, and character, 
xi, 185. Flies before the crusaders, 212. 

Alexius I, Comnenus^ emperor of Constantinople, ix, 83. New titles 
of dignity invented by him, l2l. Battle of Durazzo, 294. Soli- 
cits the aid of the emperor Henry III, SCO. 

— solicits the aid of the Christian princes against the Turks, xi, 
6. His suspicious policy on the arrival of the crusaders, 45, 46. 
Exacts homage from them, 48. Profits by the success of the cru- 
saders, 101, 302, 

Alexius II, Comnemis^ emperor of Constantinople, ix, 92. 

Alexius Btrategopulus ^ the Greek general, retakes Constantinople from 
the Latins, xi, 284. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelus, his escape from his uncle, who 
had deposed his father, xi, 186. Plis treaty with the crusaders 
for his restoration, 202, Restoration of his father, 217. His death, 
225, 

Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in India, viii, 
345. 

Algebra, by whom invented, x, 47- , 

All joins Mahomet in his prophetical mission, ix, 284. His he- 
roism, 304. His character, 329* Is chosen caliph of the Sa- 
racens. 333. Devotion paid at his tomb, S41. His posterity, 
342. - ' ' ^ 

Aligern defends Cumce, for his brother Teias, king of the Goths, vii, 
390. Is reduced, 392. 

Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps his station, ii, 127* 

Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, x, 352. 

Alypius, governor of Britain, is commissioned by the emperor Julian to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, iv, 105. 

Ajnala, king of the Goths, his high credit among them, i, 394. 
Amalasontlia, queen of Italy, her history and character, vii, 206. Her 
death, 210. 

Amalphi, description of the city, and its commerce, x, 279. 

Amazons, improbability of any society o£, ii, 46, noite, • 

Ambition, re&ctions on the violence, , and various operations of that 
passion, ix, 109. 

Ambrose, St. composes a treatise on the Trinity, for the use oj the 
emperor Gratian, v, 4, tiote^ His birth, and promotion to the 
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Abu Tuher^ the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, x, 77* ' 

Ahulfeda^ his account of the splendour of the caliph Moctader, 

Abulpharagius^ primate of the eastern Jacobites, some account' of, viii^ 
S53, His encomium on wisdom and learning, x, 42. ^ i 

Ahundantius^ general of the East, and ps^tron of the eunuch Eutropius; 
is disgraced and exiled by him, y, 381. 

Abyla^ the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, ix, 402. 

Abyssinia^ the inhabitants of, described, vii, 340. Their alliance 
with the emperor Justinian, 343. Ecclesiastical history of, viii, 
367. 

Acacius^ bishop of Amida, an imcommon instance of episcopal benevo- 
lence, V, 427. 

its extent, i, 38. • r 

Acre^ the memorable siege of, by the crusaders, xi, 142. Final loss of, 
166. 

Actions^ institutes of Justinian respecting, viii, 82. 

Actium^ a review of Roman aifairs after the battle of, i, 95. 

Adauctus^ the only martyr of distinction during the persecution under 
Diocletian, ii, 480. 

Adolphus^ the brother of Alaric, brings, him a reinforcement of troops, 
V, 296. Is made count of the domestics to the new emperor Atta- 
ins, 305. Succeeds his brother as king of the Goths, and concludes 
a peace with Honorius, 330. 

Adoption^ the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, xi, 49, note. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, custom of^ and derivation of the 
term, x, 124. : 

Adornct^ the Genoese governor of Phocoea, conveys Amurath II from 
Asia to Europe, xii, 52. 

Adrian I, Pope, his alliance with Charlemagne against the Lom« 
bards, ix, 150. His reception of Charlemagne at Rome, 154, 
155. Asserts the fictitious donation of Constantine the Great, 
159. 

Adultery i distinctioiw of, and how punished by Augustus, viii, 99. By 
the Christian emperors, 102. 

AHiia Capitolina founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, ii, 279. 

Mlias Pistusy his Tripartite, the oldest w^ork of Roman jurisprudence, 
viii, 25. 

IPmilianus, governor of Pannoma and Msesia, routs the barbarous 
invaders of the empire, and is declared emperor by his troops, 1., 
408. 

JEneas of Gaza, his attestation of the miraculous gift of speech to the 
catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose tongues had been cut out, vi, 
294. 

^JEneas Sihius, Ids account of the impracticability of an European cru- 
sade against the Turks, xii, 253. His epigram on the destruction of 
ancient buildings in Rome, 413, note, 

JEra of the world, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, vii, 151. 

— - Gclalseaa of the Turks, when settled, x, S67. ^ 

in the.^t€xn empire, whaty vii, i06« 


GEHEEAL IHBEX. 

surnanied iHe Atheist, his character and adventures, iii, SSSf, 
376, note* 


\ the Roman general under Valentlnian HI, his character^ 


vi, flis treacherous scheme to ruin Count Boniface, .11. Is 
forced to retire into Pannonia, 26.' His invitation of the Huns 
into the empire, 39. Seizes the administration of the western 
empire, 89. His character, as given by Renatus a cotemporary 
historian, 80. Employs the Hims and Alani in the defence q£ 
Gaul, 92. Concludes a peace with Theodoric, 97. Raises the 
siege of Orleans, 110. Battle of Chalons, 112. His prudence on 
the invasion of Italy by Attila, 129. Is murdered by Valentinian, 
139. 

Africa^ its situation and revolutions, i, 41. Great revenue raised 
from by the Romans* 258. Progress of Christianity there, ii, 


366. _ 

— is distracted with religious discord in the time of Constantine 

the Great, iii, 309. Character and revolt of the CircumcelHons, 
398. Oppressions of, under the government of Count Romanus, iv, 
301. General state of Africa, 308. 

revolt of County Boniface there, vi, 11. Arrival of Genseric 

king of the Vandals, 14. Persecution of the Donatists, 16. De- 
vastations of, by the Vandals, 20. Carthage surprised by Genseric, 
28. Persecution of the Catholics, 280. 

expedition of Belisarius to, vii, 168. Is recovered by the 

Romans, 186. The government of, settled by Justinian, 187* 
Revolt of the troops there, under Stoza, 349. Devastation of the 
war, 353. . . ■ 

invasion of, by the Saracens, ix, 449. Conquest of, by Ak- 

ba^, 455, Decline and extinction of Christianity there, 495. Re- 
volt and independence of the Saracens there, x, 79. 

JglahiteSy the Saracen dynasty of, x, 79. 

Aglae<i a Roman lady, patronises St. Boniface, ii, 482. 

Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, i, 

Agriculture^ great improvement of, in the ivestern countries of the Ro- 
man empire, i, 84. State of, in the eastern empire, under Justinian, 
iv, 70. 

jijax^ the sepulchre of, how distinguished, iii, 11. 

Ahinadiriy battle of, between the Saracens and the Greeks, ix, 388. 

Akhah^ the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, ix, 455. 

Alaniy occasion of these people invading Asia, ii, 68. Conquest of^ 
by the Plans, iv, 371. Join the Goths Tvhb had emigrated into 
Thrace, 400. See Gotks and Vandals. 

Alaric^ the Goth, learns 'the art of war under Theodosius the Great, 
V, 80. Becomes the leader of the Gothic revolt, and ravag^ 
Greece, 178. Escapes from, Stiljcho, 186. Is appointed master" 
general of the eastern Illyricum, 188- His invasion of Italy, 
190, Is defeated by Stllicho at Pollentia, 199. Is driven out of 
^Italy, 203. Is, by treaty with Honorius, declared master-general 
of the Homan armies throughout the prefecture of Illyricum, 234. 
Jiis pleas and motives for niarebing to Home, 252. Encamps 


Numerlan, is killed by Diocletian as the presumptive 
that prince, ii^ 108, 

Apharbcin^ the Persian, his embassy from Narses king of T'' - ''-'i c 
emperor Galerius, ii, 149- 

Apocalypse j why now admitted into the canon of iMr ■S/ripl&r^' fi. 304, 
note* 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his confederacy ^:.gainst John 
Cantacuzene, xi, 374. His death, S80. 

Apollinans^ bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis of the uivine incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ, viii, 271* 

ApoHinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his Hock in defence of 
the catholic doctrine of the incarnation, viii, 362, 

Apolionms of Tyana, his doubtful character, ii, 37 j tide. 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how this custom was introduced, i, 
Ml. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor of Constantinople, and usurps his 
plade, ix, 19. 

Apulia is conquered by the Normans, x, 262- Is confirmed to theii^ 

' by papal grant, 270. 

Aquikia^ besieged by the emperor Maxunin, i, 296, Ls taken and dc' 
stroyed by Attila king of the Huns, %d, 124- 
Aquitain is settled by the Goths, under their king Wallia, v, 358, Is 
conquered by Clovis king of the Franks, vi, 336. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, ix, 219, Its division into 
'the Sandy, the Stony, and the Happy, 222. The pastoral Arabs, 
223, Their horses and camels, 224-', 225. Cities of, 226. Man- 
ners and customs df the Arabs, 228. Their language j 239. 
Their benevolence, 242. History and description of the Caaba 
of Mecca, 245. Religions, 249, Life and doctrine of Maho- 
met, 253. Conquest of, by Mahomet, 309.' Character of tBe ca- 
liphs, 357. Rapid conquests of, 361. Limits of their conquests, 
X, 1. Three caliphs established, 34. Introduction of learn- 
ing among the Arabians, 41. Their progress in the sciences, 44. 
Their, literary deficiencies, 50. Decline and fall of the caliphs, 77a 
78.^ . . . ’ 

Arhetio, a veteran under Constanline the Great, leaves his retirement 
to oppose the usurper Procopius, iv, 249. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military promotion under Theodosius in 
Gaul, and conspiracy against Valentinian the younger, v, 77- Is 
defeated by Theodosius, and kills himself, v, 84, 85, 

Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodosius, succeeds to the empire of 
' the East, v, 137- His magnificence, 373. Extent of his do- 
minions, 374. Administration of his favourite eunuch Eutro- 
pius, 376. His cruel law against treason, 383. Signs the con- 
of Eutropius, 391- His interview with the revellers 
Tribigild and Gainas, 393, 594. His death, and supposed testa- 
ment, 412. f ' ' ' 

» Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, indicated by the ex- 
isting ruins, i, 7^-' • ' , , . ^ * 

b ArdubunuSi his expedition to Italy,; to reduce the usurper John, vi, 4.i 



V':.. ..■■:GE.Ni:E-AL . INr>EX.\ 

e object of their expedition to Colclios, vii, 321. 
hr'. r of.the emperor LeO; and wife of Zeno, her charac- 
ttiir?l4,^M^erward.with Anastasiiis, vii, 6. 

.terrific mode. of %vaging: war, ii,. 

Arinthceus is ap^b^ed general of the hoi'se by the emperor Julian on 
his Persian expedition, iv, 162. Distinguishes himself against the 
usurper Procopius, 249. 

Ariovistus seizes two-thir4s of the lands of the Sequani in Gaul, for 
himself and his German followers, vi, 354. 

ArAiohuhts^ principal minister of the house of Carus, is received into 
coniidence by the emperor Diocletian, ii, 1 1 4. 

Aristotle^ lus logic better adapted to the detection of error, than for the 
discovery of truth, x, 46», 

Arius is excommunicated for heretical notions concerning the Trinity, 
iii, 328. Strength of his party, ibid. Plis opinions examined m 
the council of Nice, 332. Account of Arian sects, 338. Council 
of Rimini, 343. His banishment and recal, 347, 348. His sus.* 
picious death, 348. 

the Arians persecute the Catholics in Africa, vi, 280. 

Armenia is seized by Sapor king of Persia, i, 435. Tiridates restpr- 
ed, ii, 139. He is again expelled by the Persians, 144. Is 
resigned to Tiridates by treaty between the Romans and Persians, 
154. 

is rendered tributary to Persia, on the death of Tiridates, Hi, 

3 37. Character of Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and his conduct to« 
ward the emperor Julian, iv, 157, 158. Is reduced by Sapor to a 
Persian province, 312. 

• its distractions and division between the Persians and the Ro- 


mans, V, 428. 

‘ history of Christianity there, viii, 357, 358. 


Armies of the eastern empire, state of, under the emperor Maurice, 
viii, 203. 

Armorica^ the provinces of, form a free government independent on the 
Romans, v, 363. Submits to CJovia king of the Franks, vi, 322. 
Settlement of Britons in, 389* 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and adopted by the 
barbarians, v, 89. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy and history, xii, 271. 

Arra^oth derivation of the name of that province, i, Si, 7iote. 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Coichos, vii, 327. 

Arsaces Tirmius, king of Armenia, his character, and disafiecdon tP 
the emperor Julian, iv, 157, 158. Withdraivs his troops treache* 
rously from the Roman service, 185. His disastrous end, 312. 

Arsemus, patriarch of Constantinople, excommunicates the emperor^ 
Michael Palaeologus, xi, 327. Faction of the Arsenites, 328. 

Artahan^ Parthia, is defeated and slain by Artaxerxes king of 

Persia, i, 318. , ' 

Art^ban, his conspiracy against the , emperor Justinian, vH, 37F. Is 
intrusted with the conduct of the armament sent to Italy, 37S» ^ 


IKDEl. 

BassorHj its fouridatioa and situation, ix, S68. 

Baths^ public, of Rome, described, v, 282. 

BatJiis^ reception of the emperor Julian there, iv, 154. 

uiid, the variety of, introduced in the circus, ferr 
games at Rome, ii, lOl. 

Beausobrey M. de, character of his Histoire Critique du Manicheistne^ 
viii, 260, note^ 

BedeVy battle of, between Mahomet and the Koreish of Mecca, ix, 
299. 

Bedoweens of Arabia, their mode of life, ix, 2§^ 

' Sees^ remarks on the structure of their combs and cells, x, 42, noie. 

Belisarius^ his birth and military promotion, %di, 161. Is appointed 
by Justinian to conduct the African war, 1 64. Embarkation of his 
troops, 167. Lands in Africa, 171. Defeats Gelimer, 176. Is 
received into Carthage, 177. Second defeat of Gelimer, 184. 

Reduction of Africa, 186. Surrender of Gelimer, 191. His tii« 
umphant return to Constantinople, 194. Is declared sole consul, 
2 95. He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, 205. He seizes Sicily, 
212. Invades Italy, 217. Takes Naples, 220. He enters Rome, 
224. He is besieged in Rome by the Goths, ibid. The siege ^ 
raised, 246. Causes Constantine, one of his generals, to be kill- 
ed, 247. Siege of Ravenna, 253. Takes Ravenna by strata- 
gem, 256. Returns to Constantinople, 258. His character and 
behaviour, 259. Scandalous life of his wdfe Antonina, 261. His 
disgrace and submission, 267. Is sent into the East to oppose 
Chosroes king of Persia, 315. His politic reception of the Persian 
ambassadors, 316. His second campaign in Italy, 360. His in- 
effectual attempt to raise the siege of Rome, 364. Dissuades Toti- 
la from destroying Rome, 369. Recovers the city, 370. His 
final recai from Italy, 372. Rescues Constantinople from the Bul- 
garians, 404. His disgrace and death, 407. 

Benefice^ in feudal language, explained, vi, 357* 

Benevento^ battle of, between Charles of Anjou, and Mainfroy the Si- 
cilian usurper, xi, 339. 

Benen>enium^ anecdotes relating to the siege of, x, 253. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the riches of Constantinople, x, 

1X2. 

Bereea^ of Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, iv, 154. 

Bernard, St., his character and influence in promoting the second cru- 
sade, xi, 117. His character of the Romans, xi, 270, 

Berqtus, account of the law-school established there, iii, 53. Is de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, vii, 41?. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, i, 333, note. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, his character, xii, 129. 

governor of Rome for Justinian, his rapacity during the siege 
of that city by Totila the Goth, vii, 362, Occasions the loss of 
. Rome, 366, 

B$%abde is taken and garrisoned by S.apor king of Persia, iii, 210. Is 
^ ^ it^cffectually besieged by Constanrirts^ 21^- ' ' 

; r , ■ MtnSee^ a Sassaxfian priads-^ dqpo^s Hormouz king of .'Persia, viii, 184% 
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. V the least In'vidious of all human distinctions, i, 271* 

yy ^'' the primitive Christians, the office of, explained, ii^ 

‘J 'i , ‘ ; s.': of episcopal authority, SS5* Assumed dignity of 

— — the time of Constantine the Great, iii, S8S- 
Mode of :^^^Wection, 284. Their power of ordination, 287- The 
ecclesiastical revenue of each diocess how divided, 294. Their civil 
jurisdiction, 295, Their spiritual censures, 297. Their iegislatii^e 
assemblies, SOS. 

Bishops ^ rural, their rank and duties, iii, 284. 

Bissextile^ superstitious regard to this year by the Romans, iv, 23S, 
Bithynia^ the cities of, plundered by the Goths, i, 426. 

Blemmyesy their revolt against the emperor Diocletian, ii, 134. 

Boccace^ his literary character, xii, 123. 

Boethiusy the learned senator of Rome, his history, vii, 43. His im- 
prisonment and death, 48, 

Bohemondy the son of Robert Guiscard, his character and military ex- 
ploits, X, 298 3 xi, 35. His route to Constantinople on the crusade, 
43. His flattering reception by the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 49. 
Takes Antioch, and obtains the principality of It, 68. His subse- 
quent transactions and death, lOS. 

St., his History, ii, 483. 

Boniface y Count, the Roman general under Valentinian III, his cha- 
racter, vi, 9. Is betrayed into a revolt by AEtius, 11. His repent- 
ance, 18. Is besieged in Hippo Regius by Genseric king of the 
Vandals, 2 1 . Returns to Italy, and is killed by ^Etius, 24. 

Boniface VIII, Pope, his violent contest with Philip the Fair, king of 
Prance, and his character, xii, S06. Institutes the Jubilee, 310. 
Monifacey marquis of Montserrat, is chosen general of the fourth cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, xi, 198. Is made king of Macedonia, 249. 
Is killed by the Bulgarians, 264. 

Bosphorus y revolutions of that kingdom, i, 422. Is seized by the 
Goths, 423. The strait of, described, ii, 4. 

Bosruy siege of, by the Saracens, ix, 383. 

Bothericy the imperial general in Thessalonica, murdered in a sedition^ 
V, 65. 

Bousicauity Marshal, defends Constantinople against Bajazet, xi, 458. 
Boulogne y the port of, recovered from Carausius, by Constantius Chlo- 
rus, ii, 127. 

Bowidesy the Persian dynasty of, x, 83. 

Brmcaleoney senator of Rome, his character, xii, 286. 

Bretagney the province of, in France, settled by Britons, vi, 389, note* 
Britain y reflections on the conquests of, by the Romans, i, 5. Descrip- 
tion of, 33. Colonies planted in, 58, note. A colony of VandaJ| 
settled there by Probus, ii, 83. Revolt of Carausius, 123. 

how^ first peopled, iv, 291. Invasions of, by the Scots^and 

Piets, 295. Is restored to peace by Theodosius, 298, 

. — revolt of Maximus there, v, 8. Revolt of the troops there 
against Honorius, 228. Is abandoned by the Romans, 363. Sjate of 
until the arrival of the Saxonsr364. ■ Descent of the Saxons on, vi, 


dignity, 98. Division of the provinces between him and the senaj:c» 
% 1 0 % h allowed his military command ' and . guards in the 

Home, IDS. Obtains the consular and tribunitian offices life, 

104. His character and policy, 114. Adopts Tiferip, 119, 
Formed an accurate register of the revenues and expences of the 
empire, ^^57. Taxes instituted by him, 260. His naval establish^ 
ments at Ravenna, v, 208* 

Ai^gusius and Casar, those titles explained and discriminated, i, 
IIS. 

AvienuSy his character and embassy from Valentlnian 111 to Attila 
king of the Huns, vi, I SO. 

Avignon, the holy see how transferred from Rome to that city, xii, 307* 
Return of Pope Urban V to Rome, S65. 

Avitus, his embassy from iEtius to Theodofic, king of the Visigoths, 
vi, 110. Assumes the empire, 157. His deposition and death, 
166, 167- 

Aurelian, emperor, his birth and services, ii, 15. His expedition a- 
gainst Palmyra, 37* His triumph, 45. His cruelty, and deathjj 
54,55. 

Aureng^ebe, account of his immense camp, i, 333, note, 

Aureolus is invested with the purple on the Upper Danube, ii, 2, 

Ausonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his promotions, v, 3, 
mie, 

Autharis^ king of the Lombards in Italy, his wars wdth the Franks, 
viii, 144. His adventurous gallantry, 153. 

Autun, the city of, stormed and plundered by the legions in Gaul, ii, 32. 

Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, vi, 362. 

Auxiliaries, barbarian, fatal consequences of their admission into the 
Roman armies, iii, 66. 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generous friendship to the princess Anne 
Comnena, ix, 87. And to Manuel Comnenus, 88. 

As&imunthim, the citizens of, defend their privileges against Peter, bro- 
ther of the eastern emperor Maurice, viii, 201, 202. 

A%imus, remarkable spirit shewn by the citizens of^ against Attila and 
his Huns, vi, 63. 

Baalbec, description of the ruins of, ix, 404, 

Baby las, St., bishop of Antioch, his posthumous history, iv, 1 21. 

Bagaudee, in Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppression by Maxi- 
mian, ii, 120. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the Abbassides, x, 35. Deriv- 
- atioii of the name, 36, note* The fallen state of the caliphs of, 83. 
The city of, stormed and sacked by the Moguls, xi, 418. 
^gfi^s 00 ^bram, the Persian general, his character and exploits, viii, 181. Is 
provoked to rebellion, 183. Dethrones Chosroes, 188. His usurp- 
ation and death, 190. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, viii, 194. 

' His pesrfidious seizure, of Sirmium and Singidunum, 197. His cofi« 
quesfs, 199* His treacherous, :at tempt so seize the emperor He* 


GENERAL INDEX. 


‘ Invests Constantinople in conjunction with the Per- 

TleUreS'^'S45.-'' - - 

'".■ >.•0,: •, f/f the Turks, his reign, xi, S21. His correspond- 

ciMkV'Wl'ih^lameriane,. xii, 17. Is defeated and captured by Ta- 
me. 2S, Inquiry into the story of the iron cage, 30. His 
sons, 4 « , 

Balbinus elected joint emperor with Maximus, by the senate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, j, 291. 

Baldwin^ count of Flanders, engages in the ihurth crusade, xi, 190. 
Is chosen emperor of Constantinople, 246. Is taken prisoner by 
Calo John, king of the Bulgarians, 260. His death, 262. 

Baldvoin 11, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 273. His distresses and ex- 
pedients, 276. His expulsion from that city, 287. 

Baldwin^ brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, accompanies him on the Erst 
crusade, xi, 31. Founds the principality of Edessa, 63. 

Baltic Sea^ progressive subsidence of the water of, i, 346, note. How 
the Romans acquired a knowledge of the naval porvers of,, iv, 2S8, 
note* 

Baptism^ theory and practice of, among the primitive Christians, iiij^ 
272. 

Barhary^ the name of thal country, whence derived, ix, 463, note. 
The Moors of, converted to the Mahometan faith, 363. 

Barhatio^ general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his misconduct, lil^ 

221 . 

Backochebas^ his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, li, 38^, 

Burdsy Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthusiasm in the peo- 
ple, i, 374. 

Bards^ British, their peculiar ofRce and duties, vi, 398. 

Bardas, Ccesar, one of the restorers of learning, x, 457. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens by the joint efforts of the Latin and 
Greek empires, x, 248. 

Barlaam^ a Calabrian monk, his dispute wdth the Greek theologians 
about the light of mount Thahor, xi, 388. His embassy to Rome, 
from Andronicus the youi?ger, xii, 66. His literary character, 
120 . 

Basil I, the Macedonian, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 48. Reduces 
the Paulicians, x, 181. 

Basil II, emperor of Constantinople, lx, 67. His great wealth, x, 213. 
His inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 202. 

Easily archbishop of Ccesarea, no evidence of his having been perse- 
cuted by the emperor Valens, iv, 269. Insults his friend Gregory 
Nazianzen, under the appearance of promotion, v, 19. The father 
of the monks of Pontus, vi, 244, 245. 

Basiliscus^ brother of the empress Verina, is intrusted with the com- , 
mand of the armament sent against the Vandals in Africa, vi, 201. 
His Eeet destroyed by Genseric, 203. His promotion to the em- 
pire, and death, vii, 5. 

Bassianus^ high priest of the sun, his parentage, i, 229. Is proclaim* 
ed 'Emperor at Emesa, ibid. See Elagabdus. ^ 

Bassianus^ brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts against liim/ii, 244. * 


0SirEEAi. 

Ariaslres^ king of Armeiaia, is deposed by the Persians al tbe instiga- 
tion of his owa subjects, v, 431. ’ 

Arta^ja^des^ his revolt against the Greek emperor Constantine V, at 
Constantinople, ix, 1^8* ^ 

A rlaxctxes restores the Persian m onarchy , i,- S 1 8. Prohibits fevery wor- 
ship but that of Zoroaster, 328, His war '^vith the Romans, 337* 
His character and maxims, 341. 

Artemius, duke of £^gypt under Constantins, is condeijnied to death 
under Julian, for cruelty and corruption, iv, 49* 

Arthur^ king of the Britons, his history obscured by monkish fictions^ 

vi, 390. 

Arvandus^ pretorian prefect of Gaul, his trial and condemnation by 
the Roman senate, vi, 208* 

Ascalon^ battle of, between Godfrey' king i^f Jerusalem and the sultan 
of Egypt, xi, 87. 

Ascepks^ in ecclesiastical history, account of, vi, 239. 

Asciepiodatus reduces and kills the British usurper Allectus, ii, 128. 

Asla^ summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of the world, i, 
316. 

Asia Minor described, i, 38. Amount of its tribute to Rome, 257. 
Is conquered by the Turks, x, 370. 

Astarch^ the nature of this ofBce among the ancient pagans, ii, 354, 
note. 

Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius the younger to conduct Valen- 
tinian III to Italy, vi, 4. Places his steward Leo on the throne 
of the eastern empire, 191. He and his sons murdered by Leo, 

vii, 4. 

Assassins^ the principality of, destroyed by the Moguls, xi, 417* 

Assemblies of the people abolished under the Roman emperors, i, 108. 
The nature of, among the ancient Germans, 362. 

Assyria^ the province of, described, iv, 166. Is invaded by the empe^ 
ror Julian, 169. His retreat, 193. 

Astarte^ her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a spouse for 
Elagabalus, i, 235. 

Astolp/ius^ king of the Lombards, takes the city of Ravenna, and at- 
tacks Rome, ix, 146. Is. repelled by Pepin king of Prance, 
148. 

Astrology^ why cultivated by the i^krabian astronomers, x, 48. 

Athalaric^. the son of Amalasontha queen of Italy, his education and 
character, vii, 208* 

Athanaric the Gothic chief, his w'ar against the emperor Valens, iv, 
^ 326. His alliance with Theodosius, his death and funeral, 432, 

Athanasius^ St, confesses his understanding bewildered by meditating 
on the divinity of the Logos, Hi, 322. General viewr of his opi- 
nions, 3S5. Is banished, 349. His character and adventures, 356 ^ 
iv^' 131, 228, 267. Was not the author of the famous creed under 
his name, vi, 291, note. 

. patriarch of Ckmstantinople, his contests %vith the Greek 
I omp^rdr,^drbnichs the elder, _ xi, 359. ^ 

Leontius. See Eudam. 


GEKElg.At ICTEX,. 

iAs/ienfy the libraries in that city, why said to have been spared by the 
Goths, i, 434. Naval strength of the republic of, during its pro- 
sperity, ii, 257, 

is laid under contribution . by Alaric the Goth, v, 180, 

— review of the philosophical history of, vii, 143. The schools 

of, silenced by the emperor Justinian, 150. 

revolutions of, after the crusades, and its present state, xl, 

352. 

At/ios, mount, beatific visions of the monks of, xi, 387. 

Atlantic Ocean ^ derivation of its name, i, 42. 

Attacotti^ a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, iv, 298. 

Attaius^ prefect of Rome, is chosen emperor by the senate, under the 
influence of Alaric, v, 305. Is publicly degraded, 309. His future 
fortune, 348. « 

Attains^ a noble youth of Auvergne, his adventures, vi, 365. 

Attila^ the Hun, vi, 40. Description of his person and character, 41. 
His conquests, 45. His treatment of his captives, 55. Imposes 
terms of peace on Theodosius the younger, 61. Oppresses Theodo« 
sius by his ambassadors, 65. Description of his royal residence, 72. 
His reception of the ambassadors of Theodosius, 75. His behavi- 
our on discovering the scheme of Theodosius to get him assassinat- 
ed, 82. His haughty messages to the emperors of the East and 
West, 88. His invasion of Gaul, 107. His oration to his troops 
on the approach of iEtius and Tlieodoric, 115. Battle of Chalons, 

,1 16. His invasion of Italy, 122. His retreat purchased by Valen- 
tinian, 131. His death, 134. . 

Atys and Cyhele^ the fable of, allegorized by the pen of Julian, av, 

Avars are discomfited by the Turks, vii, 289. Their embassy to th6 
emperor Justinian, 291. Their conquests in Poland and Germany, 
292. Their embassy to Justin II, viii, 115. They join the Bom- 
bards against the Gepidte, 119. Pride, policy, and power, of their 
cliagan Baian, 194. Their conquests, 199. Invest ' Constantin- 
ople, 243. 

AverroeSf his religious infidelity, how far justifiable, x, 51, note. 

Averse^ a town near Naples, built as a settlement for the Normans, 

X, 259, 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar office, v, 92. 

Augustin, his account of the miracles wrought by the body of St, 
Stephen, v, 129. Celebrates the piety of the Goths in the sacking 
of Rome, 313. Approves the persecution oif the Donatists of Afri- 
ca, vi, 17. His death, character, and writings, 22. History of his 
relicts, vii, 185, note, 

Augustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is chosen emperor of the West, 
vi, 222. Is deposed by Odoacer, 224. His banishment to the Lu« 

’ cullan villa in Campania, 228. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate exercise of power, i, 2. Is imitated 
by his successors, 4. His naval regulations, 29. His dmsian * of 
Gaul, 32. His situation after the battle of Actium, 95. re- " 
forms the senate, 97. Procures a senatorial grant # 'the Impmd 
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518 L Establishment ef the SaxoJi heptarchy, 384 War. 

Saxon devastation of the country, 392. Manners of the inde‘ ■ ' . * 

Britons, 398* Description of by Procopius, 402. ^ 

Bntam^ conversion of the Britons by a mission from P/>pe Gregory 
the Great, viii, 167. The doctrine of the incarnation received there, 

834. 

Brmus the Trojan, his colonizaton of Britain, now given up by inteh 
ligent historians, iv, 291, ?iot€, 

Buffbn^ M., his extraordinary burning mirrors, vii, 1 14, note. 

Bulgarians^ their character, vii, 277, 278. Their inroads on the east- 
ern empire, 281. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 401, Repulsed bv 
Eelisarius, 40S, 

the kingdom of, destroyed by Basil II, the Greek emperor, 

ix, 68 *, X, 202. 

revolt of, from the Greek empire, and submission to the pope 

of Rome, xi, 1 83. War with the Greeks under CaloJohn, 2o7. 

Bull-feast^ in the Coliseum at Rome, described, xii, 421, 

Burgundians^ tlieir settlement bn the Elbe, and maxims of govern- 
ment, iv, 284. Their settlement in Gaul, v, 359. Limits of the 
kingdom of, under Gundobald, vi, 324. Are subdued by the 
Tranks, 329, 

Burnet^ character of his Sacred Theory of the Earth, ii, 306, note. 

BurampQOter^ source of that river, xii, .15, note. 

Busir^ in Egypt, four several places known under this name, x, 32, 
notem 

Buzurg, the philosophical preceptor of Hormouz king of Persia, his 
high reputation, viii, 178, note. 

Byzantine historians, list and character of, xii, 255, note. 

My%antiu?ny^mgQ by the emperor Severus, i, 293. Is taken by 
Maximin, ii, 238. Siege of, by Constantine the Great, 260. Its si- 
tuation described, iii, 3. By whom founded, 4, note. See Constan- 

' ttnople. ■ ■ 

C 

€mha^ or temple of Mecca, described, ix, 245. The idols in, destroy-^ 
ed by Mahomet, 308. 

Cabades^ king of Persia, besieges and takes Amida, viii, 1 38- 
Seizes the straits of Caucasus, 141. Vicissitudes of his reign, 

29S. 

Cadesia, battle of, between the Saracens and the Persians, ix, 365. 

Cadfalh her marriage with Mahomet, ix, 255. Is converted by him 
to hk new religion, 282. Her death, 288. Mahomet’s veneration 
for her memory, 328. 

^^lian^ the peace of the church in Africa disturbed by him and lus, 
p^rly,'Hi, 309; 

Ccedlius^ the authority of his account of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine the Great, inquired into, iii, 260. 

CahstmUi senator of Carthage, his distress on the taking of that city 
by^Gens^c,ivi, 31#' ’ 

inducement to the conquest of Britain, i, 5# De- 
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grades the senatorial dignity, 96, note. Assumes a place among 
the .utelar deities of Rome, in his lifetime, ill. His address in ap- 
peasing a military sedition, 252, note. His prudent application of 
the coronary gold presented to him, iii, 96. 

ariH Augustus, those titles explained and discriminated, i, 116. 
Cssaf's, of the emperor Julian, the philosophical fable of that work de- 
lineated, iv, 139. ■ 

i\vsarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of Persia, i, 4*39^ 
is reduced by the Saracens, ix, 420. 
laL'ua, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive the Arabs 
out of the country, ix, 464. 

Gairoan, the city of, founded in the kingdom of Tunis, ix, 459. 

Caled, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of Mahomet, 
ix, 307. His gallant conduct at the battle of Muta, 314. His 
victories under the caliph Abubekar, 3G4. Attends the Saracen 
army on the Syrian expedition, 382. His valour at the siege of 
Damascus, 386. Distinguishes himself at the battle of Aiznadin, 
S91. His cruel treatment of the refugees from Damascus, 39,2* 
Joins in plundering the fair of Abyla, 402. Commands the Sa- 
racens at the battle of Yermuk, 408. His death, 422. 

Caledonia^ and its ancient ihhabitants, described, iv, 293. 

Caledonian war, under the emperor Severus, an account of, i, 207. 
CiiUphs of the Saracens, charactef of, ix, 357. Their rapid conquests, 
361. Extent and power of, 500. Triple division of the office, 

X, 34. They patronise learning, 41, Decline and fall of their 
empire, 78 j xi, 417. 

Calinicum, the punishment of a religious sedition in that city, opposed 
by St. Ambrose, v, 68. 

Gallinicus, of Heliopolis, assists in defending Constantinople against the 
Saracens, by his chymical inflammable compositions, x, 14. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, from the confines of Russia to 
those in China, iv, 370. 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war with Baldwin, the Latin em- 
peror of the Greeks, xi, 257. Defeats, and takes him prisoner, 260^ 
His savage character and death, 266* 

Calocerus, a camel-driver, excites an insurrection in the island of Cy- 
prus, iii, 119. 

Calphurxiius, the machinery of his eclogue on the accession of the em- 
peror Carus, ii, 93. 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine of the Eucharist, x, 189. Examin- 
ation of his conduct to Servetus, 191* 

Camel, of Arabia, described, ix, 225. 

Camisards of Languedoc, their enthusiasm compared wdth that of the 
CitcumcelHons of Numidia, iii, 401.' ^ ^ 

Campania, the province, of, desolated by the ill policy of the Roman"**^ 
emperors, iii, 87« ’ '©e^cripfion of^efLupuliln villa in, 2,39*^ , 
Canada, the present iciim ate and xircuih’Stances of, compared*,, with*. 

those of ancient G,§rmlhy, 5, 348* ’ ' ' 

Cannon, enormous one of |he sultan Mahomet If described, pt, 197.'^ 
Bursts, 21 L ' ^ - 

vra. xn. ^ g 
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CdnOdSy Russian, a description of, x, 229. 

Cantacuzene, John^ character of his Greek History, xi, 361. His good 
fortune under the younger Andronicus, 372. Is driven to assume 
the purple, 376. His lively distinction between foreign and civil 
^var, 379. His entry into Constantinople, and reign, 382. Abdicates, 
and turns monk, 3S6. His war with the Genoese factory at Pera, 
594. Marries his daughter to a Turk, xii, 69. His negotiation 
^ with Pope Clement VI, / 

Cantemir'^s History of the Ottoman empire, a character of, xi, 434, note^ 
Capelianvs^ governor of Mauritania, defeats the younger Gordian, and 
takes Carthage, i, 290. 

Capitatmi-tax^ under the Homan emperors, an account of, hi, 88. 
Capito^ Ateius, the civilian, his character, viii, SO. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of^ ii, 412. 

Qippadoday famous for its hne breed of horses, in, 76. 

Capraria^ isle of, character of the monks there, v, 168. 

Captiw^ how treated by the barbarians, vi, 55, 362. 

CaracaUa^ son of the emperor Severus, his fixed antipathy to his 
brother Geta, i, 206. Succeeds to the empire jointly with him, 
211. Tendency of his edict to extend the privileges of Roman 
citizens to all the free inhabitants of his 'empire, 255. His view in 
this transaction, 266. Doubles the tax on legacies and inheritances, 

267, ■; ; ' ^ ' 

Caracorum^ the Tartar settlement of, described, xi, 425. 

Gardtmnsj Sogdian, their route to and from China, for silk, to supply 
the Homan empire, vii, 94. 

Carausiusi his revolt in Britain, ii, 123, Is acknowledged by Diocle- 
tian and his colleagues, 1 26. 

Carbeas^ the Paulician, his revolt from the Greek emperor to the Sara- 
cens, X, 178. 

Cardinals’^ the election of a pope vested in them, xii, .300* Institution 
of the conclave, 301. 

Carduene^ situation and history of that territory, ii, 154. 

Carinus^ the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the empire jointlj 
with his brother Numqrian, ii, 97. 

Carhmians^ their invasion of Syria, xi, 158. 

Cariovingian race of kings, commencement of, in France, ix, 151. 
Carmatlh the Arabian reformer, his character, x, 75. His military ex- 
ploits, 76. 

Carmelites^ from whom they derive their pedigree, vi, 240, note, 
Carpathian mountains, their situation, i, 345. 

Carthage^ the bishopric of, bought for Majorinus, ii, 455, note, 

■» religious discord degenerated there by the factions of Caecilian 
"had Donatus, iii, 310. 

the temple of Venus there, converted into a Christian churcli$ 

V, 107. Is surprised by.Geiusferic king of the Vandals, vi, 28, 

— the gates of, opened to Belisarius, vii, 177- Natural altera- 
tions produced by time in the situation of this city, 179, note. The 
r^pair^sd by S^Striu^ 18U jnsufitetiem of the Rdman 
. tr&ops f|iefe',!^348* , _ '"iS’ 
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€arthaga is reduced and pillaged by Hassan tlie Saracen, ix, 46L 
Subsequent history of, 462. 

Cartbageha, au extraordinary rich silver mine worked there for the Ro» 
mans, il58. 

Carus^ emperor, his election and character, n, 91. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of mount Caucasus, distinguished, vii, 
140. ^ 

Cassians^ the party of, among the Roman civilians^ explained, viiij 
32. ■ , ' ^ ^ 

^assiodorms^ his Gothic history, i, 387* His account of the infant 
state of the republic of Venice, vi^ 127. His long and prosperous 
life, vli, 29. 

Castriot^ George^ See Scanderherg* 

Catalans^ their service and war in the Greek empire, xi, 346, 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how discriminated from the opi- 
nions of the Platonic school, iii, S22. The authority of, extend- 
ed to the minds of mankind, 326. Faith of the western or Latin 
church, 342. Is distracted by factions in the cause of Athanasius, 
359. The doxology, how introduced, and how perverted, 388. 
The revenue of, transferred to the heathen priests, by Julian, iv, 
110. 

- — edict of Theodosius for the establishment of the catholic 

faith, V, 14. The progressive steps of idolatry in, 123. Persecu- 
tion of the catholics in Africa, vi, 280. Pious frauds of the catho*^ 
lie clergy, 290. 

how bewildered by the doctrine of the incarnation, viii, 275. 

Union of the Greek and Latin churches, 334. 

schism of the Greek church, xi, 1 69. 

Celestine^ Pope, espouses the party of Cyril against Nestorius, and pro*- 
nounces the degradation of the latter from his episcopal dignity, viii, 
287. 

Celtic language, driven to the mountains by the Latin, i, 60, 61^ 
note. 

Censor i the office of, revived under the emperor Lecius, i, 400. But 
without effect, 402. 

Ceos^ the manufacture of silk first introduced to Europe from that 
island, vii, 90. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila king of the Huns, her reception of 
Maximin the Roman ambassador, vi, 74. 

Cerinihus, his opinion of the twofold nature of Jesus Christ, vii!, 
269 

Ceylon^ ancient names given to that island, and: the imperfect know- 
ledge of, by the Romans, ir^ 142, mte\ 

Cha/cedoHy injudicious situation of this city stigmatized by proP^ 
verbial contempt, iii, 7. A tribunal erected there by the emperor 
Julian, to try and. punish the evil ministers, of Ris /predecessor Con- 
stantkis, iv, 4i. " f ■ ;v/. 

a stately church built there ife^infatipousi^ndlnis- 

er of the empetor Thebdosiu§,'t,"i43. ’ ^ ^ 

1 $ tckeu bj Chosioes II, 'king of 225 |, 
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ChulvondyleSf the Greek Hstorian, his remarks on tlie several nations of 
Europe, xii, 82. 

Chahns, battle of, between the Romans and Attila king of the Huns, 

€kaman.naru reduced and generously treated by Julian, ili, 227* 
Chancellor^ the original and modern application of this word com paired ^ 
ii, 9S, note. 

Characters^ national, the distinctions of, how formed, iv, 341. 

Chariots of the i!wmans described, v, 269, note. 

Charlemagne c<m(i\\a:s the kingdom of Lombardy, ix, 150. His re- 
ception at Home, 154. Eludes fulfilling the promises of Pepin 
and himself to the Roman pontiff, 159. His coi'onation at Rome 
by the pope Leo III, 173. His reign mid character, 174. Ex- 
tent of his empire, 1 30. His neighbours and enemies, 1 85. His 
successors, 187. His negotiations and treaty with the eastern em- 
pire, 191. State of his family aud dominions in the tenth century, 
X, 148, ■ 

Charles Cae. Fat, emperor of the Romans, ix, 139. 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, xi, 339- The Sicilian 
Vespers^ 34'L His character as a senator,, of Rome, xii, 288. 

Charles IV, emperor of Germany, his weakness and poverty, ix, 213. 
His public ostentation, 215. Contrast between him and Augustus, 
216. 

Charles V,. emperor, parallel l^etween him and Diocletian, ii, 17L 
And between the sack of Rome by him, and that by Alaric the 
Goth, V, 322, 323. 

Chastityj^ its high esteem among the ancient Germans, i, 367* And the 
primitive Christians, ii, 323. 

Cliermstrij^ the art ofj from whom derived, x, 49* 

Cliersonesm^ Thracian, how fortified by the emperor Justinian, vii, 
128. 

Chersonites assist Constantine the Great against the Goths, iii, 124® 
Are cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor Justinian IT, ix, 21. 
Chess^ the object of the game of, by whom invented, vii, 307. 

Gkilcieric^ king of France, deposed under papal sanction, ix, 152, 
Children^ the exposing of, a prevailing vice of antiquity, viii, 56. Na- 
tural, according to the Roman laws, what, 67* 

China^ how distinguished in ancient history, ii, 141, note. Great num- 

- bers of children annually exposed there, 347, note, 

— its situation, iv, 357- The high chronology claimed by the 1ns- 

torians of, ihid. The great wall of, when erected, 361. Was twice 
conquered by the northern tribes, 364. 

the Romans supplied with silk by the caravans from, vii, 93. 

^ is conquered by the Moguls, xi, 414, 426. Expulsion of the 

Mo^xls, 427, 428*; ^ ^ 

, Chmalnj^ origin ©f fhe prder of,:Xi', 'SS. 

(0ondomar^ prince off the Alemanm, taken prisoner by Julian at the 
,, of 

CJmroes^ king- of AfnieBia, assassinated by the emissaries of oapor 

king_ of ’ 
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Chsfves^ soil of Tiridates^ king of, Armenia, Ills character, ilx? 

C'Jwsro^s I, king of Persia, protects tlie last surviving philosophers" of 
Athens, ia his treaty with the emperor Justinian, vii, 151. Review 
of his Jiistory, ^99. Sells a peace to Justinian, SO?. Bis invasion 
of Syria, 311. His negotiations with Justinian, 33?. His prosper- 
ity, 339. Battle of Melitene, 176. His death, 1??. 

C^osroes 11, king of Persia, is raised to the throne on the deposition 
of his father Hormouz, viii, 1 86. Is reduced to implore the as- 
sistance of the emperor Maurice, 188. His restoration and policy, 
190. Conquers Syria, 219. F'alestine, 221. Egypt and Asia 
Minor, 222. His reign and magnificence, 223. Rejects the 
Mahometan religion, 226. Imposes an ignominious peace on the 
emperor Heraclius, 229, 230. ' His Right, deposition, and death, 
251 . 

Cha^ars^ the hord of, sent by the Turks to the assistance of the empe- 
ror Heraclius, viii, 246. 

Ghrisf^ the festival of his birth, why fixed by the Romans at the win- 
ter solstice, iv, 22, note. 

Christians^ primitive, the various sects into which they branched out, 
ii, 277. Ascribed the pagan idolatry to the agency of demons, 
288. Believed the end of the. world to be near at hand, 300. 
The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church, 309. 
Their faith stronger tHan in modern limes, 314. Their superior 
virtue and austerity, 316. Repentance, .a virtue in high esteem 
among them, Ibid. Their notions of marriage and chastity, 323. 
They disclaim war and government, 326. Were active, however, 
in the internal government of their own society, 328. Bishops, 
331. Synods, 334. Metropolitans and primates, 337. Bishop 
of Rome, 339. Their probable proportion to the pagan subject 
of the empire before the conversion of Constantine the Great, 371. 
Inquiry into their persecutions, 381. Why more odious to the 
governing powers than the Jews, 387. Theit religious meetings 
suspected, 394. ■ Are persecuted by Nero, as the incendiaries of 
Rome, 405. Iirstructions of the emperor Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger , for the regulation of his conduct towards them, 419. Re- 
mained exposed to popular resentment on public festivities, 420. 
Legal mode of proceeding against them, 422. The ardour with 
which they courted martyrdom, 437* When allcwed to erect 
•places for public worship, 448. Their persecution under Diocletian 
and his associates, 46?. An edict of toleration for them published 
by Galerius just before his death, 484. Some considerations ne- 
cessary to be attended to in reading the sufferings of the martyrs, 
.491. Edict of Milan published by Constantine the Great, iii, 244'^^* 
Political recommendations of the Christian morality to Constan- 
tine, 247* Theory and practice of passive obedience, 248. THcir 
loyalty and zeal, 253. The sacrament of baptism, how. admi- 
nistered in early times, 27^*’ Extraordinary propagation of 
Christianity after it obtained the imperial sanction, 276, '277- 
Becomes the established religicm of the Roman empire, Spi 


ritual ?ind temporal powejs, distinguished, 282._ Review ®t the 
episcopal order in the church, 283. The ecclesiastical revenue ot 
eLh diocess, how divided^ 294. Their legislaUve assemblies, 
303. Edict of Constantine the Great against heretics oU(. 
Mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 320. The_doctrmes m the ca - 
tholic church, how discriminated from the opinions or the Platomc 
scheol, 322. General character of the Christian sects, 403. t.hris- 
tian schools prohibited by the emperor Julian, ■ . y 

removed from all offices of trust, 1 14. Are obliged to remsiate the 
■pagan temples, US. Their imprudent and irregular zeal agaiusr 

distinction of, mto va/^ar and ascetic, yi, 238. Conversion 

• of the barbarous nations, 268. . r o«k 

Christianity, inquiry into the progress and estAhshment o , , . 

Religion and character of the lews, 267. The Jewish the 

basis’ of Christianity, 274. Is offered to all i^nkmd, tbid. 1 he 

sects into which the Christians divided, 277. J 

duced to a systematical form in the school of Alexand.^a, . . . n- 
judicious conduct of its early advocates, 377. Its persecutions, 381. 

First erection of churches, 44S. . . r .i r . 

- the system of, found in Plato’s doctrme of the Legos, in, 

salutary effects ..resulting from the conversion of the bar- 
barous nations, vi, 275. r-r- OAO 

its progress in the north of Europe, _x, 244. _ 

■Chrysaphius the etuiuch engages Edccon to assassinate his png 

vl &). Is put to death by the emptes Pulchena, 84. Assisted at 

.the second counsil of Ephesus, viii, 300. ’ ' . -n „ 

ChrysocMr, general df the revolted’ Paulicians, over-runs and pillages 
Asia Miuor,_x, 179., ^ 126. His 


Chrysoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, his character, 

■ admiration of Rome and Constantinople, 14— _ ... .. 

Chrysopolis, battle of, between’ Constantine the Great and Licmim, i-, 

Chm^tom, St., his account of the pompous luxury of the emperor 
Arcadius, v, 373. Protects his fugiUve patron, the eunuch Eutro- 

■ plus, 391. History iff his promotion to the 

■ Cot4tantinop1e, 398. His character and administration, 399, 400. 
His persecution, 404. His death, 410. His relics removed to Con- 
stantmople, ihuL His ^cornium on the monastic ’ life, vi, 24., 

Chrehes, Christian, the first erection of, ii, 448. Deinolition oi, un- 
, ,der Diocletian, 474. Splendour of, under Constantine the Great, 

Sev^a, of'Ask, feefate^f, xi, ■^S-7. ‘ , -r* • • ** 

CibalUj battle of» between Constantine tbe Great and Ucinius, 

few* his view df the '^ilosophical opinions as to the immortality of 
. squl, ,ii,| ; .His ehcomium’on the study of the law, 

' Systeta ' 

• ei^ressioB of,. ■whence oeiived, 
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^CtrcumceiUons of Africa, I>GB*atIst schismatics, history of their revolt, 
ill, S98. Their religious suicides, 401. Persecution of, by the emr 
peror Honorius, vi, i6.> 

Clrcumcisioi^ of both sexes, a physical custom in Ethiopia, unconnect- 
ed vvdtti religion, viii, S73* 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, described, vii, 76. Constantinople, 
and the eastern empire, distracted by these factions, 77. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, i, 77. 

— — commercial of Italy, rise and government of, ix, 205, 206. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending the privileges of, 
to ail the free inhabitants of the empire, i, 255, 267* Political 
tendency of this grant, 269. 

City, the birth of a new one, how celebrated by the Romans, iii, 15, 
note* 

Croilians of Rome, origin of the profession, and the three periods in the 
history of, viii, 23. 

Chilis, the Batavian, his successful revolt against the Romans, i, 

377; . .. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyrist of Stillclio, his works supply the de- 
ficiencies of history, v, 151. Celebrates the murder of Rudnus, 159. 
His death and character, 247. His character of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, 379. 

Claudius, emperor, chosen by the pretorian guards, without the con- 
currence of the senate, i, 116. ,, . 

Claudius, emperor, successor to Gallienus, his character and elevatioii 
to the throne, ii, 4. 

Cieander, minister of the emperor Commodus, his iiistory, i, 145. 

Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domitilln, why distinguished as Chris- 
tian martyrs, ii, 416- 

Clement III, Pope, and the emperor Henry HI, mutually confirm each 
other’s sovereign characters, x, 302. 

Clement Y, pope, transfers the holy, see from Rome to., Avignon, l:ii, 
SOS. , ; - , . 

Clergy, when first distinguished from the il, $40 *, iii, 2B2. 

the ranks and numbers of, how" multiplied, iii, 290. -Their pro- 

perty, ibid. Their offences only cognizable by their own order, 296- 
Valentinian’s edict lo restrain the avarice of, iv, 270. 

Clodion, the first of the Merovingian race of kings of the Franks in 
Gaul, his reign, vi, 100. 

Qhdius Albinus, governor of Britain, his steady fidelity clurixig the 
revolutions at Rome, i, 176. Declares himself against Jixiianus, 
177.' ^ ‘ . 

ChtUda, niece of the king of Burgundy, h married to Clovis king of 
the Franks, and converts her pagan husband, vi, 318. Exhorts 
her husband to the Gothic war, 331% 

Chms, king of the Franks, his descent and reign, vi, 310. 

Glu^erlu's, his account of the objects of adoration among the ancienl. 
Germans, i, S70, mte* ' . \ ^ • ■ , ■ ‘ 

Cochineal, importance of the discovery of, in the art of dying, ^vii, 90. 
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Code of Justinian, liow formed, viii, S7* New edition of, 

Codicils^ how far admitted bj the Roman law respecting lest am cut:, 
viii, *'0, 

CxiiobiUs^ iu monkish history, described, vi, 2G3. ^ 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman emperors, xli, i’3]. ' 

Cokhos, the modern Mingrelia, described, vii, til 9. Al iUiiers ot t[L/; 
natives, S22. Revolt of, from the Romans to the Persians, and rt - 
. peiitance, S30, Colchian war, in consequence, 334. 

CjUseum of the emperor Titus, observations on, xil, 4 18. Exliioiri^'U 
of a bulPfeasfc in, 4?21. 

Codyndian heretics, an account o'£,ix, 26 L 
Colonies, Roman, how planted, I, 58. , 

Comma, history of the Roman family of, xii, 316. 

Colossus, of Rhodes, some account of, ix, 425'. 

Columns of Hercules, their situation, i, 42. 

Comana, the rich temple of, suppressed, and the levenueb condscated, 
? y the emperors of the East, iii, 76. 

judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, vi, 351. The laws of, 
according to the assize of Jerusalem, xi, 96. Apology fur the prac- 
tice of, 319, note. 

Comets, accomit of those which appeared iu the reign of Justmian, yli, 
412 . ^ ' 

Commentklus, his disgraceful warfare against the Avars, viii, 202. 
Comrmdus, emperor, his education, character, and reign, i, 137. 
Comnent, origin of the family of, on the throne of Constantinople, ix, 
74. Its extinction, xii, 246. 

Conception, immaculate, of' the Virgin Mary, the doctrine of, from 
‘ dei:ive5cC'i% 266. ' 

Connidine, according to the Roman civil law, explained, viii, 67. 
Conflagration, general, idehd of fh^ primitive Christians concerning, ii, 
305. 

Conquest, the yauity of, not so justihabie as the desire of spioil, iv, 297* 
Is rather achieved by art, than personal valour, vi, 42- 

III,* emperor, engages in the second crusade, xi, 105. Eiis 
disastrous expedition, 113. 

Conrad of Montserrat, defends Tyre against Saladin, xi, 140. Is 
sassinated, 146. 

Constance, treaty of, ix, 207. 

Constans, the third 'son of Constantine the Great, is sent to govern thf 
western provinces of the empire, iii, 118. , Division of the empiie 
among him and bis brothers, on the death of their father, 133. L'j 
invaded by his brother Constantine, ] 46. Is killed, on the usurpa- 
tion of Magnentius, 149. Espoused the cause of Athanasius against 
his brother Constantius, 368. 

Comics II, emperor of Constantinople ix, 13. 

Conhantia, princess, granddaughter of Constantine ihe Great, is car-- 
' , lied by her mother to the camp of the usurper Procopius, iv, 247- 
- Narrowly escapes, falling. into the hands of the Q}iadi, 329. Marries 
the tinpeifor Gf^rian, 335.* . - ‘ 

Comtmtiml dajightcf of ,Consta|itine the Great, and widow of Han-* 
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ijibalianus, places tlie diadem on tbe head of the general Vetranio, 
iii, 150, Is married to GaliuSj 17^. Her character, 173. Dics^ 
179. ^ ^ 

Constantin^^ wdow of the eavStern emperor Maurice, the cruel fate of, 
and her daughters, viii, 213. 

CoTutantins the Great, the several opinions as to the place of his birth, 
ii, 190. His history, 191. He is saluted emperor by the British 
legions on the death of bis father, 194*. Marries Fausta, the 
daughter of Maxiniian, 203. Puts Maximian to death, 212. Ge- 
neral review of his administration in Gaul,* 2i5. Undertakes to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 220, Defeats Max- 
enfcius, and enters Rome, 231. His alliance with Licinius, 237^ 
Defeats Licinius, 246, 248. Peace concluded with Licinius, 249. 
His laws, 250. Chastises the Goths, 254. Second civil w^ar with 
Licinius, 255. 

^ Motives which induced him to make Byzantium the capital 
of his empire, iii, 3. Declares his determination to spring from 
divine command, 14. . Despoils other cities of their ornaments to 
decorate his new capital, 19. Ceremony ot* dedicating his new 
city, 29.. Form of civil and military administration established 
there, 30. Separates the civil from the militar;^ administration, 
57. Corrupted military discipline, 59. His character, 99. Ac- 
count of his family, 104. His jealousy of his son Crispus, 108, 
Alysterious deatlis of Crispus and Licinius, 111. His repentance 
and acts of atonement inquired into, 113. His sons and nephews, 
115. Sends them to superintend the- several provinces of the em- 
pire, I IS. Assists the Sarmatians, and provokes the Goths, 125. 
Reduces the Goths to peace, 125, His death, 127. Attempts 
to ascertain the date of his conversion to Christianity, 239. Plis 

• pagan superstilion, . 242. Protects the Christians in Gaul, 245. 
Publishes the edict of Milan, 244. Motives Avhich recommended 
the Christians to his favour, 247. Exhorts his subjects to, embrace 
the Christian profession, 252. His famous standard the haharum 
described, 257. His celebrated vision previous to his battle with 
Maxentius, 260. Story of the miraculous cross in the air, 265. 
His conversion accounted for, from natural and probable causes, 
287. His theological discourses, 269. His devotion and privi- 
leges, 271. The delay of his baptism accounted for, 272. Is 
commemorated as a saint by the Greeks, 276. His edict against 
heretics, 307* Favours the cause of Cmcilian against Donatus, 
311. Kis sensible letter to the bishop of Alexandria, 345. Plow 
prevailed on to ratify the Nicene creed, 347. His levity in reli- 
gion, 349. Granted a toleration to his pagan subjects, 405. His 
reform of pagan abuses, ibid. Was associated with the heathen , 
deities after Tiis death, by a decree of the senate, 409. His diseb^ 
very of the holy sepulchre, iv, 100. 

— - publication of his fictitious donation to the bishops of 

Rome, ix, X59. Fabulous interdiction of marriage with strangers, 
\scribed to him, x, 129. ”, 

QmHmtine 11^ the son of Constantine the Great, is sent to preside 
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„v*‘r Gaul, iii, 118. Division of the empire among him and his* 
brothers, on the death of their father, 133. Invades his brother 

and is killed, 146. 

ill, emperor o£ Constanlinople, ix, 10. ^ ^ 

Constaptine IV, Pogonatus, emperor of Constantmople, ix, 15. 
Constantine V, Copronymus, emperor o£ Constantinople, ix, 26. Fates 
of Hs irre sons, 30. Revolt of Artavesdes, and troubles on ac- 
count of image worship, 128, 129. Abolishes the monkish order, 
130. - ■ 

Constantine VJ, emperor of Conslautinople, ix, , 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 

57 His cautions against discovering the secret ot the Crreek. hre, 
kl7. Account of Ms works, 94. Their imperfemons pointed 
,out 96. His account of the ceremonies *of the Byzantine court, 

127. Justifies the marriage of his son with the princess Bertha o.i 

France, 130. . , . 

Constantine VIII, emperor of Constantinople, ix,^59. 

Constantine IX, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 67-^ ^ ^ ^ 

Constantine X, Monomachus, emperor of Constantmopiej^ix, 

Constantine XI, Hucas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, / /., 

Cbnstantim Fal^ologcs, the last of the Greek emperors, his reign, xn, 

(^nstfuitifie Byhanus^ founder of the Pauliclans, his death, x, 175. 
Consmtine, a private soldier in Britain, elected emperor for the s^e 
of his name, v, 229. He reduces Gual and Spam, 251, 342. His 

reduction and death, 343. ^ ^ , • j c •• aA>-t 

Constantine, general under Bdisanus m Italy, his death, vu, , 

Constantinople, its situation described, with the inotives 'which in- 
duced Constantine the , Great to make this city the capital of his 
empire, in, 3. Its local advantages, 12. Hs extent, 15. Pro* 

. ^ress of the work, 18. Principal edifices, 20. How furnished 
* with inhabitants, 24. Privileges granted to it 2b. Its dedica- 
tion. 28. Review of the new form of civil and military admim-^ 
stration established there, SO. Is allotted to Constantme the 
Younger in the division of the empire, on the emperor s deatii,. 

' iSS. Violent contests there between the rival bishops, taul and 
Macedonms, 392. Bloody engageaicnt between the Athaimsians 
, .and Arlans on the removal of the body of Con^antme, 39o. 
Triumphant entry of the emperor Julian, iv, 36. Ihe senate of, 
allowed the same powers and honours as that at Rome, S'!. Arriv- 
. al of Valens, as emperor, of the East, 242. Revolt of Procopms, 

— continued the principal seat of the Arian heresy, dur- 

Jnfrlhereigns:ofConstahlm3and Valens, .v, 17- Is purged from 
Arianism by the emperor Theodosius, 22. Council oi, 26. Is en- 
- * riched by the bodies of saints and martyrs, 125. _ Insurrection a- 
gainst Gainas and Ms Arian Goths, 895. Persecution of the arc^ 
bishop, St. Chiysostom, 404. Popular tumults on his account, 406. 

•\ Eaf^^iiiethete, vi, _ ' • ■ * . 

■ , r --jti — the cily sa‘^ empire distracted by the factions or 
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tl?e circus, vii, 77. Foundation of the cliurch of St Sopliia, . 116. 
Other churches erected there by Justinian, Triumph of Beli- 

sarius over the Vandals, 194c The walls of, injured by an earth-- 
c][uakc, #)':?. State of the armies under the emperor Maurice, 20S, 
The armies and city revolt against him, 207. Deliverance of the 
city :re-m the Persians and Avars, Religious war about the 

I'risagion, 314*. ♦ 

'Co7iamicin9l>le^ Prospectus of the remaining history of. the eastern em- 
‘pire, ix, 1. Summary revie v/ of the five dynasties of the Greek 
empire, 109. Tumults in the city to oppose the destruction of 
images, 12B. Abolition oFthe monkish order by Constantine, ISO. 
First siege of, by the Saracens, x, 2, Second siege by the Saracens, 
S. Review of the provinces of the Greek empire in the tenth cen- 
tury, ,99. Riches of the city of Constantinople, 1 12. The imperial 
palace of, il.4. OfRccrs of state, 121. Military charimter of the 
Greeks, 14*0. The name and character of Romans, supported to the 
last, 1.7.5. Decline and revival , of literature, L56. The city me- 
naced by the Turks, 2 i 4. Account of ^the Varangians, 222. Na- 
vai expeditions of the Russians against the city, 22S. 

j Origin^ of the separation of the Greek and Latin 

churches, xi, 169. Massacre of the Latins, 180. Invasion of the 
Greek empire, and conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders, 208- 
The city taken, and Isaac Angelas restored, 217. Part of the city 
burnt by the Latins, 222. Second siege of the city by the Latins, 
226. Is pillaged, 2S1. Account of the statues destroyed, 2S8* 
Partition of the Greek empire by the French and Venetians, 243.. 
The Greeks rise against their , Latin conquerors, 258. The city 
retaken by the Greeks, 284. The suburb of Galata assigned to the 
Genoese, 390, Hostilities between the Genoese and the emperor, 
394. How the city escaped the Moguls, 428. Is besieged by the 
sultan Amurath II, xii, d6. Is compared with Rome, 14L/ Is 
besieged by Mahomet II, sultjui of the Turks, 200. Is stormed 
and taken, SSL - Becomes the capital of\the,iiTtn:|ush empir^yr^fS. 
Const antius Chlarm^ governor of Dalmatia^ was !in tended to be , adopted 
by the emperor Caras, in the room of his yicious son Camnus, ii, 
100. Is associated as Csesar hy Diocletian in bis administration, J 18. 
Assumes the title oF Augustus, on the abdication of Diocletian, 

1 86. His death, 193. Granted a toleration to the Christians, 
4-79. ^ ^ 

Constaniius^ the second son of Constantine the Great, his education, 
iii, 116. Is sent to govern the eastern provinces of the empire, 
118, Seizes Constantinople on the death of his father, 13K Con- 
spires the deaths of his kinsmen, 133, Division of the empire 
among him and his brothers, ibid^ Restores Chosroes king of Ar- 
menia, 138. Battle of Singara with Sapor king of Persia, 

Rejects the offers of Magnentius and Vetranio, on the plea of a 
vision, 152. His oration to the Illyrian troops at the interview 
with Vetranio, 1 54.. Defeats Magnentius at the battle of Miiraa, 
^160. His councils governed .by ' cmtiuchs, 16,$- ^Education of' 
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his cousins Gallus and Julian, 171* Disgrace and deatli of Gal- 
ius, 179. Sends for Julian to court, 186. Invests him with the 
title of Coisar, 188, Visits Rome, 191. Presents an obelisk to that 
city, 195, The Quadian and Sarmatian wars, ibid, JEJis Persian 
negotiation, 200. Mismanagement of affairs in the East, 211, 
Favours the Arians, 35 1. His religious character by Ammianus 
the historian, 352.# His restless endeavours to establish an uniformity 
of Christian doctrine, 35 k Athanasius driven into exile by th« 
council of Antioch, 361'* Is intimidated by his brother Constans^ 
and invites Athanasius back again, 368. His severe treatment of 
those bishops who refused to concur in deposing Athanasius, 374. 
His scrupulous orthodoxy, 377- His cautious conduct in expelling 
Athanasius from Alexandria, $78. His strenuous efforts to seize 
his person, 382. Athanasius writes invectives to expose his cha- 
racter, 3vS7. Is constrained to restore Liberius, bishop of Rome, 
39 i. Supports Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, and coun- 
tenances his persecutions of the Catholics and Novatians, 396, 397- 
His conduct towards his pagan subjects, 407. . Envies the fame of 
Julian, iv, 3. Recals the legions from Gaul, 4. Negotiations be- 
tween him and Julian, 19. His preparations to oppose Julian, 32. 

V His death and character, $4, 35. 

Constantius^ general, relieves the British emperor Constantine when be- 
sieged in Arks, v, 343, Plis character and victories, 344. His 
marriage with Placidia, and death, vi, 2, 

Constaniius^ secretary to i\ttila king of the Huns, his matrimonial ne- 

. gotiation at the court of Constantinople, vi, 66. 

Consul^ the office of, explained, i, 103. Alterations this office 
^ underwent under the emperors, and when • Constantinople became 
the seat of empire, Hi, 35, The office of, suppressed by the em- 
peror Justinian, vii, 152. Is now sunk to a commercial agent, xii, 

■ 279. . ' 

Contracts^ the Roman laws respecting, vlii, 84. 

Copts of Egypt, brief history, of, viii, 360. 

Corinth,^ revixing as a Roman colony, celebrates the Isthmian games 
under the emperor Julian, iv, 55. The Isthmus of, fortified by the 
emperor Justinian, vH, 128. 

Cornwall, reduction of, by the Saxons, vi, 388, 

gold, nature of those offerings to the Homan emperors, iii, 
95. 

Corvinus^ Klatthias, king of Hungary, his, character, xii, 167. 

Cpsmas Indicoplcustes, account of his Christian topography, vii, 1 00,^ 
UQte; xdii, 343, note, 

Cosmo of Medicis, his character, xii, 136. 

Councils and synods of ^ 

^ ' Antioch, iii, $64, 

Arles, iii, 371* ' 
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Councils and Synods of 

Chalcedon, V, 405 5 vjii, S03. 

Ciermontj xi, 8* - 

Constance, xii, 86, 92, 375. 

Constantinople, v, 26$ vixi, 327, 33 S;, ix, 125j xi, 175,. 
Ephesus, viii, 288, 301. 

Ferrara, xii, 103. 

Florence, xii, 105. 

Frankfort, ix, 1 68. 

Lyons, vi, 325 5 xl, 276, 334. 

Milan, iii, 372. 

Nice, iii, 3325 ix, 164. 

Pisa, xi, 92. ^ 

Placentia, xi, 57 
Rimini, Hi, 343. 

Sardica, iii, 366- 
Toledo, vi, 300, 304, 378. 

Tyre, iii, 361. 

County great difference between the ancient and modern application of 
this title, iii, 58. By wdiom first invented, ihtd. Of the sacred 
largesses under Constantine the Great, his office, 74. Of the do- 
mestics in the eastern empire, his office, 77. 

Courtenay^ history of the family of, xi, 294. 

Crescentius^ consul of Rome, his vicissitudes, and disgraceful death, 
ix, 203. 

Crete^ the isle of, subdued by the Saracens, x, 58. Is recovered 
by Nicephorus Phocas, 86. Is purchased by the Venetians, xi, 
249. 

Crimes, how distinguished by the penal laws of the Romans, viii, 98. • 

Crisfius, 'Son of Constantine the Great, is declared Caesar, ii, 249. 
Distinguishes his valour against the Franks and Alemanni, 253. 
Forces the passage of the Hellespont, and defeats the fleet of Li- 
cinius, 260. His character, iii, 106. 

111 . 

Crispus, the patrician, marries the daughter of Phocas, and contributes 
to depose him, viii, 214. Is obliged to turn monk, 217. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, x, 198. 

Cross, the different sentiments entertained of this instrument of punish- • 
ment, by the pagan and Christian Romans, iii, 256. The famous 
standard of, in the army of Constantine the Great, described, 258. 
His visions of, 260, 265. The holy sepulchre and cross of Christ 
discovered, iv, 101. The cross of Christ undiminished by distri- 
bution to pilgrims, 102. 

Crown of thorns, its transfer from Constantinople to Paris, xi, 278,-^. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, the distinction between, iv, 176, 
note. 

Crusade, the first resolved on at the council of Clermont, xi, 10. 
^inquiry into the justice of the holy war, 32. Examination into 
‘the private motives of the crusaders, 20. Departure of the cm- 
sadm, 24. Account of the chiefs,' 30. Their aparch to Constantin- 
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oplcy 41* Review of t!ieir-':OTmbers, 53. lliey talve Nice^ 59. 
Battle of Dorylaeum. 60* They take Antioch. 64% Their dis- 
tresses, 69, Are relieved by the discovery of the holy lance, 73. 

Siege and conquest of Jerusalem, 81. Godfrey of Bouijilon chosen ^ 
king of Jerusalem, 86. The second crusade, 105. The "'crusad- 
ers ill treated by the Greek emperors, 109. The third cru- 
sade, 140* Siege of Acre, 14"2* Fourth and fifth cl'usades, 153. 

Sixth crusade, 153. Seventh crusade, 163. Jiccapitulation of 
the fourth crusade, 197* General consequences of'die crusades, 

S88. 

the city of, plundered by the Romans, i, 334, Its situation 
described, iv, 178. Julian declines the siege of that city, 185. Is 
sacked by the Saracens, ix, 368. 

Cublah emperor of China, his character, xi, 4'26. 

Curopalata^hh under the Greek emperors, x, 121. 

Customs^ duties of, imposed by Augustus, i, 261. 

Cycle of indictions, the origin of, traced, and how now employed, iii, 

83, note. 

Cyprian y bishop of Carthage, Ids history and martyrdom, ii, 428, ■ 

Cyprus^ the kingdom of, bestou’ed on the house of Lusignan, by 
^ Richard I of England, xi, 183* 

G^ene, the Greek colonies there finally exterminated by Chosroes II, 
king of Persia, viii, 222. 

CyrtadeSj an obscure fugitive, is set up by Sapor the Persian monarch, 
as emperor of Rome, i, 437* 

Cyril^ bishop of Jerusalem, his pompous relation of a miraculous ap-< 
pearance of a celestial cross, iii, 351. His ambiguous character, 

XV, 103. 

Cyrll^ patriarch of Alexandria, his life and character, viii, 276. Con- 
demns the heresy of Nestorius, 287. Procures the decision of 
the council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 289. His court intrigues, 

■ 

Cyzicus, how it escaped destruction from the Goths, i, 428. Is at 
length ruined by them, 429. ITe island and city of, seized by the 
usurper Procopius, iv, 247. 

D 

Dacia y conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, i, 8, Its situation, 37* 

Is over-run by the Goths, 397* Is resigned to them by Aurelian, 
ii, 19. 

paguteus^ general of the emperor Justinian, besieges Petra, vii, 331. 
Com^uands the Huns in Italy under Narses, 383^. 

Diamhert^ archbishop of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jerusalem, xl, 

J9. 

Datmdua described, i, 36. ..Produce of a silver mine there, 259, mte. 

Dalmatius^ nephew of Cons'tantine the Great, is created Csesar, iii, 1 16* 
Assent to govern the Gq^hic frontier, 118. Is cruelly destroyed 
^ Cahkaptnis^ 1 32* 

tlre'Sat^ans, ix, SS5* The city reduced 
_ f ' ■ botfi by stem hy '^94?* Remarks on Hughes’s tragedy 
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of this Siege, S97i> Taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, xS^ 

Damascus^ bishop of Rome, edict of Valentian addressed to him, to re» 
strain t^e crafty avarice of the Roman clergy, iv, 271. His bloody 
contest with Ursinus for the episcopal dignity, 274. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprize against the castle of Aleppo^ 
ix, 416. 

Damlsta is taken by Louis IX of France, xi, 160. 

DamopMlus, archbishop of Constantinople, resigns his see, rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, v, 23. * 

Dandalo, Henry, doge of Venice, his character, xi, 195. Is made 
despot of Romania, 248. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his instructions to St. Boniface, for 
the conversion of infidels, vi, 273, 

Damelis, a Grecian matron, her presents to the emperor Basil, x, 108. 
Her visit to him at Constantinople, ll7r Her testament, 118. 

Danube, course of the ri^^cr, and the provinces of, described, i, 35. 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple of, at Antioch, decribed, iv, 
118. Is converted to Christian purposes by Gallus, and restored to 
the pagans by Julian, 121, 122. The temple burned,’ 123. 

Dara, the fortification of, by Justinian, described, vii, 139. The de« 
molition of, by the Persians, prevented by peace, 308. Is taken by 
Chosroes king of Persia, viii, 175. 

Darius, his scheme for connecting the continents of Europe and Asia, 
iiiV6. 

Darkness, preternatural, at the time of the passion, is unnoticed by the 
heathen philosophers and historians, ii, 379* 

Dustagard, the Persian royal seat of, plundered by the emperor Hera- 
ciius, viii, 250. 

Datlanus, governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to the imperial 
edicts against the Christians, ii, 478. 

paths, bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of the Ligurians to Justi- 
nian, vii, 242, 243. Escapes to Constantinople oft thd taking of Mi- 
lan by the Burgundians, 250, 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by the law of the twelve tables, 
viii, 92. 

Decemmrs, review of the laws of their twelve tables, viii, 6. These 
laws superseded by the perpetual edict, 16. Severity of, 90. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, i, 324, 385. Was a persecutor of 
the Christians, 452. 

Decurions, in the Roman empire, are severely treated by the, imperial 
laws, iii, 84, 

Deijkation of the Roman emperors, how this species of idolatry was in- 
troduced, i, 1 1 1 . 

Delators, are encouraged by the emperor Commodus, to gratify his hat- 
red of the senate, i, 141. Are suppressed by Pertinax, 162. 

. Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the temple of, removed to Constantin 
ople by Constantine the Greatj iii, 22, mte. 

D^ocracy, a form of government unfavourable to freedom ift a large 
state, i, 5f . ' - ' ‘ ■ 
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Demons supposed to be tlie authors and objects of pagan idolatry, by 

from Rome by Genseric king of tne Vandals, vi, 1^4. 

T)pr£ir the Saracen, bis character, ix, Soy* r^i , 

Desi/erius, the last king of the Lombards, conquered -by Charlemagne, 

"’nature of that title in the Greek empire, x, 121. 

Despotism originates in superstition, i, 

Diadem assumed by Diocletian, what, u, lb.o. ; ogo 

Diamonds, -thz art of cutting them, unknown to the ancients, i, .6.. 

purchases the imperial dignity at. a public auction, i, 

DkcLs of the Roman empire, their numte 

Diocletian, the manner of iniUla^ elecUon to the empu^ 

His birth and character, 112. lakes ^a^nnian for us coUea^e^ 

1 1 >=, Associates as Csesars, Galerius and ConstaiiUus ^fiwrus, 
118 His triumph in conjunction with Maximian, lo6. _ 

'of NicU, 1S!>- "'*"v m“p2e.™ 

Parallel between him and the emperor Charles y 171.^ ^ 

rarauei Deuvten ^ ^ impartial behaviour toward^- 

life 111 retirement at balona, i i r,p.r«#-riition of the 

the Christians, 458. Causes that produced the persecution 

Christians under his reign, 4G0. .oldiers bv 

Dion Cassius, the historian, screened from the fury of the soldiers, bj 

the emperor Alexander Severus, i, ■ . ■t,,,-,;™..- at tTip sp- 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his “omdl of 

eond council of Ephesus, viii, 301. Is deposed by the council ot 

of Iho Took Ks o«opSo. of tho ».b».do„ of 

“’.od .»« df. ™’ “■ 

wot., m, SIS i vSi, 265. De.™tio„ of thoir 

name, iii, S20, note, . . , - n v? 1 7 
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D^iian, emperor, his treatment of his kinsmen Elavius Sabinus and 

r^"‘"y*rb7GXs^if 17^ t 

reform the state of the r 4 ast, then oppressed by Gallus, iii, 1 /b. 

Histoly of the schism of the Donatists, 31 1, 398. i'ersecUion 

the Donatists by the emperor Honori^, _vi, lb. misadfis 

Doryyum, battle of, between Sultan Sohman and the first cr.usadfis, 

xiy 60 . ' ‘‘‘ - 
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Doxology, how introduced in the church service, and how perverted, 
iii, S88v 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a character of, v, 285. 

Dreams'^ the popular opinion of the preternatural origin of, favour- 
able to thlt of Constantine previous to his battle with Maxentius, 

iii, 262- 

Dromedary^ extraoi-dinary speed of this animal, ii, 42, note, 

Drornones of the Greek empire, described, xi, 137, 138. 

Druids, their poxver in Gaul suppressed by the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius, i, 52. 

Druses of mount Libanus, a character of, x, 3S0, note, 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the modern, from 
the ancient application of it, iii, 58. 

Durazzo, siege of, by Robert Guiscard, x, 288. Battle of, between 
him and the Greek emperor Alexius, 294* 

E 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over great part of the Roman empire, 

iv, 338. Account of those that happened in the reign of Justinian, 
vii, 417. 

East India, the Roman commercial Intercourse with that region, i, 88. 
Commodities of, taxed by Alexander Severus, 262* 

Ebionites, account of that sect, ii, 279. 

— a confutation of their errors, supposed by the primitive far- 
thers to be a particular object in the writings of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, iii, 318* 

their ideas of the person of Jesus Christ, viii, 262. 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, why not likely to be the production of King 
Solomon, vii, 1 95, ncte. 

Ecclesiastical and civil powders, distinguished by the fathers of the 
Christian church, iii, 282. 

Ecdictus, son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant conductin Gaul, vi, 207* 
of the emperor Heraclius, viii,. .351. 

Edda, of Iceland, the system of mythology in, i, 390. 

Edecon is sent from Attila king of the Huns, as his ambassador to the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, vi, 68. Engages in a proposal to 
assassinate Attila, 80. His son Odoacer, the first barbarian king of 
Italy, 224* 

Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac language spoken there, i, 3S5, 
note. The property of the Christians there, confiscated by the em- 
peror Julian, for the disorderly conduct of the Arians, iv, 129. Re- 
volt of the Roman troops there, viii, 205. Account of the school 
of, 339. History of the famous image there , ix, 118. The city 
and principality of, seized by Baldwin the crusader, xi, 63. Is re- 
taken by Zenghi, 122. The tountS of, 295. 

Edict of Milan, published by Constantine the Great, iii, 244. 

Edicts of the pretors Rome, under the republic, their nature and 
tendency, ..viii, 18. 

Edo^n, why that name was applied to the Roman, empire by the Je-vvs, 
ii, 387, note, ^ 

VOL XII. ' 
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Edrisim^ tile Saracen dynasty of, x, 80. 

Ed^Ji^ard I of England, his crusade to the Holy Land, xi, 1 65. 

Egulius^ his character and revolt in Gaul, vi, 185. His son Syagrmf^ 

81^. . . * 1 ^ 
Egypt, general description of, i, 40. The superstitions of,^ivith diffi- 
culty tolerated at Horne, 52. Amount of its revenues, 2o7. ^ Public 
tvorks executed there by Probus, ii, 89» Conduct of Hioclesian 
there, iS4. Progress of Christianity there, 368. 

edict of the emperor Valens, ,to restrain the number of recluse 

monks there, iv, 270. ^ 

the ivorsiiip of Serapis, how introduced there, ^iv, 10c. xjF' 
temple, and the Alexandrian library, destroyed by Bishop Iheophi-* 
lus 111,11 2. Origin of monkish institutions in, vi, 241 . 

— great supplies of wheat furnished by, for the city of Constantin- 
ople, in the time of Justinian, vii, 88. Ecclesiastical histoi^y of, viii, 

360 ■ ' ' " ’■ ' ' 

reduced by the Saracens, v, 427^ Capture of Alexandria, 435. 

Administration of, 443. Description of, by Amrou,^ 445. 

the Egyptians take Jerusalem from the Xurks, xi, 7/. Egypt 

conquered by the Turks, 125. Government of the Mamalukes 

there, 164. . ^ 

Elagnbahs is declared emperor by the troops at Emesa, i, 229. v\ as 
the tirsl Roman who wore garments of pure silk, vii, 92. 

ElepLants, inquiry into the number of, brought into the held by the 
ancient princes of the East,_i, 337, note. _ With what view intro- 
duced in the circus at Rome in the" first Punic war, ii, _ 

Eleusitticn mysteries, why tolerated by the emperor Valenlmian, iv, 

ER%aLth, queen of England, the political use she made of the national 

pulpits, iii, 331, ^ j * r 

Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the nature and motives or, 

examined, i, 360. ‘ ^ rpr • i 

Emperors of Rome, a review of their constitutions, viii, 2 6. I heir le- 
gislative power, 18. Their Rescripts, 19. ^ 

of Germany, their limited powers, ix, 203. Of Constantm- 

ople, their pomp and luxury, x, 1 IS. Officers of the palace, state, 
and army, 121. Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 124. ^ Iheir 
public appearance, 12(>* Their despotic powxr, 134. Their navy, 
,136. They retain the name of Romans to the last, 155. 

Empire, Rofnan, division of, into the East and West empires by \akn« 
tinian, iv, 242. Extinction of the western empire, vi, 224. 
Encamp77ient, Roman, described, i, 25. 

Ennodius^ the servile tlattcrer of Theodoric the Ostrogoth king ot Italy, 
is made bishop of Pavia, vii, 16, note* j t. * 

^pagathus, leader of the mutinous pretorlans, who murdered their 
prefect Ulpian, punished by the emperor Alexander Severus, i, 
250. ■ , > ■ 

Ephesus, tbe femous temple of Diana at, destroyed by the Gotbs, i, 

, 432. Council pfj viii^ 288i Episcopal riots there, 291. __ " 

Epicurus, legacy to his philosophical disciples at Athens, vii, 14£*. 


S/firds^ despots 6% on the dismemberment of the Greek empire, xi, 
255.. . ^ 

EqukmJ^^ master-general of the Illyrian frontier, is defeated by the Sar- 
matians, SSO. 

Erasmus^' )m merit as a reformer, x, 192. 

Esseniam^ their distinguishing tenets and practices, ii, 362. 

Eucharist^ a knotty subject to the first reformers, x, iS9. 

Eudes^ duke of Aj]uir.ain, repels the first Saracen invasion of France, 
X, 20. implores th^ aid of Charles Martel, 24. Recovers his duke- 
dom, 27. 

Eudocid^ her birth, character, and marriage with the emperor Theodo- 
sius the Younger, v,* 421. Her disgrace and death, 425. 

Eud&xia^ her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, iii, Stimu- 

lates him to give up his favourite Eutropius, 390. Persecutes St. 
Chrysostom, 405, Her death and character, 4*1 X. 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is betrothed to the 
young emperoP'Vhlentinian ill of the West, vi, 7- Her character, 
140. Is married to the emperor Maximus, 149. Invites Genseric 
, king of the Vandals to Italy, 150; 

E^idoxr/s, bishop of Constantinople, baptises the emperor Valens, iv, 
265- 

Eugeniuty the rhetorician, is made emperor of the West by Arbogasles 
the Frank, v*, 78. Is defeated and killed by Theodosius, 84. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, his contest with the council of Basil, xii, 93. Pro- 
cures a reunion of the Latin and Greek churches, 111, 112. Forms 
a league against the Turks, 154. Revolt of the Homan citizens a- 
gainst him, 378. 

Eumeniu^^ the orator, some account of, ii, 1 82, note, 

Eunapius^ the sophist, his character of monks, and of the objects of 
their worship, v, 123, 124. 

Eunomhm\ punishment of, by the edict of the emperor Theodosius 

, against heretics, v, 33. 

E 'mucks ^ enunlerated in the list of eastern commodities imported and 
taxed in the time of Alexander Stverus, i, 262. They infest the pa- 
lace of the third Gordian, 307- 

their ascendency in the court of Constantiiis, iii, 168. Why 

they favoured the Arlans, 350, note. Procure the banishment of 
Liberius bishop of Romo, 390. 

a conspiracy of, disappoint the schemes of • Rufinus, and 

marry the emperor Axcadius to Eudoxia, v, 147. They distract the 
court of the empdrot Honorius, 301. And govern that of Arcadius, 
375. Scheme of Chrysapbius to asSa^nate Attila king of the Huns, 
.vi, 80. ’ \ ' 

the bishop of Sees and his 'whole ch^iptbf castrated, xii, 265,*^ 

note. 

Euric^ king of fhe VislgOths in Gaul, hh conquests in Spain, vi,- 206* 

Is vested with all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps by Odoa- 
cer king of Italy, SOSi 

Eut^Cif evidences that the climate of,, ■was wuclt' colder in ancient than . 
in modem times, t, 346. This alteration accounted for, 34*7. 
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nu'dl divd'sioB ofj between" the western and eastern empireS’j 
157 > Is ravaged by Atdla king o£ the Huns, vi, 52. Is now one 
great lepuhlic, 45 1 1 . • 

Emelm. empress, wife of Constantins, her steady friendship to Julian,, 
iii, 183, 185. Is accused of arts to deprive Julian of diiildren,. 
190. 

Lusebhis^ his character of the followers- of Artemon, ii, S73. His own 
character, 4*90, His story of the miraculous appearance of the cro:>s 
in the sky to Constantine the Great, iii, 264^, 265. 

EutJ'Gpius^ the eunuch, great chamberlain to the emperor Axcadiusj, 
concerts his marriage with iLudaxk, in opposition to the views of Ru- 
finiis, V, 147- Succeeds Rufinus in the emperor’s confidence, 160. 
His character and administration, 57Ci^ Provides for his own secur- 
ity, in a new law against treason, 383.. Takes sanctuary with St. 
Chrysostom, 391. His death, 393. 

Eutyches^ his opinion on the subject of the incarnation supported by the 
second council at Ephesus, viii, 300. And adhered to by the Ar- 
meniaiMi, 358. 

Euxine Sea, description of the vessels used in navigating, i, 423. 

Exaliction of the cross, origin of the annual festival of, viii, 255. 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and rank of, ix, 153. Of 
Ravenna, the government of Italy settled in, and administered by, 
vii, 398 *, viii, 14*5. 

Excise duties imposed by Augustus, i, 262. 

Excommunication from Christian communion, the origin of, ii, 348 
iii, 298. 

Exile, voluntary, under accusation and conscious guilt,, its advantages 
among the Romans,, viii, 107» 

T 

Faith, and its operations^ defined, ii, 315. 

Falcandus, Hugo, character of his Historia Sicula, x, 325, note. His 
lamentation on the trahsfer of the sovereignty of the island to the 
emperor Henry VI, 326. 

Fathers of the Christian church, cause of their austere morality, ii-, 
319i 

Fausta, empress, wife of Constantine the Great, causes of her being put 
to death, iii, 113. 

Faustina^, wife of Marcus Antoninus, her character, i, 1 55. 

Far/stma, the widow of the emperor Constantius, countenances the re- 
volt of Procopius against the emperor Valens, iv, 247* 

Festivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, by the primitive Christians, ii, 
293. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, to be found among the Scythi- 
ans, iv, 354, 355. 

Fi:^ures, numeral, occasion of their first public and familiar use, x, 8. 

Finances of the Homan, empire^ wdien the scat of it was removed ta 

'•'r Constantinople, revieiiVed, iii, 81 , 

ingal, his questionable history, whether to be connected with the in- 
vasion ofpaledonia by the ej^iperor Severus, i, 209, 


Fine, 


■general islex.. 

re Greek tke Saracen fleet destToyed’‘by, in tlie karbour of Constati- 
tinople, x, l i. Is long preserred as a secret, 17. Its effects not to 
be compared inth gunpowder, 140. . , , 

Firmus, Egyptian merchant, his revolt against the emperor ziure- 

F/™"r,*the Moor, history of his revolt against the emperor Valentinian, 

Fkge£ttn, its efficacy in penance, and how proportioned, xi, 18.. 
Fkmens, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, v, 

Flamhiian way, its course described, vn, 384, ao-'e. 

Flawan^ archbishop of Constantinople, is killed at the second council 

of Ephesus, viii, 303. _ r •• qoi 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable of, vu, _ 

Florence, the foundation of that city, v, 216, note. Is besieged by Ra- 
dagaisus, and relieved by Stilicho, 217, 218. . , . 

Florfntius, pretorian prefect of Gaul under Constantius,^ his character, 
iii 233 j iv, 7. Is condemned by the tribunal ox Chalcedon, but 

suffered to escape by Julian, 48. . , . . r , 

Ilorianus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, his eager usurpation of tlie 

imperial dignity, ii, 70. , t •! ' i 

Fatlix is consecrated bishop of Rome, to supersede Libenus, who was 
exiled, iii, 390. He is violently expelled, and his adherents slaugh- 
tered, 392. .. „ 

an African bishop, ins martyrdom, u, 47 A. _ _ _ 

Fornication, a doubtful plea for divorce, by gospel authority, vui, 6o, 

Finance, modem, computation of the number of its inhabitants, and the 
average of their taxation, iii, 91. _ ' . . . 

-—-- the name of, whence derived, vi, Sb2. Derivation of the 

French language, 372, . r i 

— Childeric deposed, and Pepin appointed king, by papal sanction, 
ix, 152. Reign and character of Charlemagne, 174. Invasion of, 
by the Saracens, X, 18. 

Franeipani, Ccnsio, his profane violation of the persons of Pope Gela- 
sius n and his coUege of cardinals, xii, 267. -Derivation of his fa- 

FrS,™ ori|n and confederacy, i, 412. _ They invade Gaul, and 
ravage Spain, 414, 415. They pass over into Afaca, 41o. Bold 
and successful return of a colony of, from the sea of Pontus, by sea, 

_Jll!!’they over-run and establish themselves at Toxandria in Ger- 

many, iii, 214. ' • * c 

their fidelity to the Roman government, Vj^ -2o. Origin of 

the Merovingian race of their kings, vi, 98._ How conyei-ted^to 
Christianity, 272. Reign of their king Clov-is, 310. _ Final esta- 
blishment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 339 1 heir laws, 343. 

Give the name of France io Xhtvc conquests m Uaui, 6b I, XiiCJ 
degenerate into a state of anareby, 372. 

^ - they invade Italy 3 ^ vH, 249, 393. 

. their military characterj xy i47v 
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the Goth, his character, and deadly quarrel ^\'Uh his 
countryman Priulf, iv, 442. His operations agaimt Gainas, 
S95.^ 

Frederic I, emperor of Germany, his tyranny in Italy, ix, 207. En- 
gages in the third crusade, xi, iOo. His disastrous expedition, 113, 
141. SacriSces Arnold of Brescia to the pope, xii, 27o. His re- 
ply to the Roman ambassadors, 293. 

Frederic 11 is driven out of Italy, ix, 208. His disputes with the pope, 
and reluctant crusade, xi, 155. Exhorts the Europcai^i xjrinccs to 
unite in opposing the Tartars, 423. 

Frederic III, the last emperor crowned at Rome, xii, 379. 

Freedmen^ among the Romans, their rank in society, y hi, 50. 

Freemen of Laconia, account of, x, 107- 

Fritigern^ the Gothic chief, extricates himself from the hands of 
Lupicinus, governor of Thrace, iv, 389. Defeats him, 390. 
Battle of Salices, 397. His strength recruited by the accession 'of 
ne-^v tribes, 399. Negotiates with Valens, 406. Battle of Piadrian- 
ople, 408. The union of the Gothic tribes broken by his deaths 
431. 

Fnaneiitiue was the first Christian missionary in Abyssinia, iii, 279. 

Fulk of Neullly, his ardour in preaching the fourth crusade, xi, 18S, 

Gabiniusj king of the Quadi, is treacherously murdered by IVIarceliinus 
governor of Valeria, iv, 238. 

Gaillard^ M. character of his Eistoire de Charlemagne^ ix, 175s 
note. 

Gainas^ the Goth, is commissioned by Stilicho to execute his revenge on 
Kufinus, prefect of the East, v» 115. His conduct in the w^ar against 
the revolter Tribigild, 389. Joins him, 393. His fiight and death, 
396. ; ‘ ' 

Gala^ probable derivation of the term, x, 1 26, note. 

Galata^ the suburb of, at Constantinople, assigned to the Genoese, xl, 
390- , . . . " 

Galeriue is associated in the administration, as Caesar, by the emperor 
Diocletian, ii, 118, Is defeated by the Persians, 144. Sur- 
prises and overthrow's Narses, 147- A'^sumes the title of Au- 
gustus, on the abdication of Diocletian, 186. Plis jealousy of Con- 
stantine, 192. Deems it prudent to acknowledge him Csesar, 
195. His unsuccessful invasion of Italy, * 202, Invests Lici- 
nius with the purple on the death of Severus, 208. ‘ His death, 
212. From what causes he entertained an aversion to the Chris- 
tians, 463. Obtains the countenance' of Diocletian for persecuting 
them, 465. Publishes an edict of- toleration just before hl$ death, 

^ 484 . ^ 

Galilceam^ two-fold application of that name in the infancy of Chris- 
tianity, ii, 411. Why the emperor Julian applied this name to the 
Christians, iv, 109. * " 

Gailienus^ son of the emperor Valerian, is associated by him in the 
imperial throne, i, 412. • Prohibits tbe senators from exercising 
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military employments, 419. , Character of Ms admlmstration after 
the captivity of his father, 44^. Names Claudius for his successor^ 
ii, 4. Favoured the Christians, 45^. 

Galleys of the Greek empire described, x, 1S8. 

Callus elecled emperor, on the minority of Heslilianus, the son of Be- 
cius, 2 , 405. 

Galhs^ nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, ili, l7l. 
Is invested with the title of Csesar, 172. His cruelty and im- 
prudence, 173, His disgrace and death, 179. Embraced the 
doctrine, but neglected the precepts, of Christianity, iv, 66. Con- 
verts the grove of Daphne at Antioch to a Christian burial-place, 

.. 121 ., 

Games, Public, of the Romans, described, i, 312, 415 j v, 284. Ac- 
count of the factions of the circus, vii, 75. 

Ganges, source of that river, xii, 1 5, note^ 

Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death under the emperor Ju- 
lian, iv, 49. 

Gaul, the province of, described, i, 31. The power of the druids sup* 
pressed there by Tiberius and Claudius, 52. Cities in, 78, A- 
mount of the tribute paid by that province to Rome, 257. Is de- 
fended against the Franks by Posthumus, 414, Succession gf usurp- 
ers there, ii, 29. Invasion of, by the Eygians, 78. Revolt of the 
Bagaudoe suppressed by Maximian, 1 20. Progress of Christianity 
there, 367. 

— proportion of the capitation-tax levied there by the Roman em- 
perors, iii, 88. Is invaded by the Germans, 213. The government 
of, assigned to Julian, 215. His civil administration, 232. Is in- 
vaded by the Alemanni, under the emperor Valentmian, iv, 277* 
And under Gratian, 401. 

— destruction of idols and temples there, by Marlin, bishop of 
Tours, V, 105. Is over-run by the barbarous troops of Rada- 
gaisus, after his defeat by Stilicho, 224. Is settled by the Goths, 
Burgundians, and Franks, 359. Assembly of the seven pro- 
vinces in, 369. Reign of Theodoric king of the Visigoths in, 
vi, 93. Origin of the Merpvingian race of the kings of the 
Franks in, 98. Invasion of, by Attila king of the Huns, 107# 
Battle of Chalons, 112. Revolutions of, on the death of the 
emperor Majorian, 206. Conversion of, to Cbrislianity by the 
Franks, 295. Representation of the advantages it enjoyed under 
the Roman government, 306. Conquests and prosperity of Etiric 
king of the Visigoths, 308. Character and reign of Clovis, 
310. The Alemanni conquered, 317* Submission of the Armo- 
licans, and the Roman troops, S22. Final establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 3S9. History of the Salic laws, 343. 
The lands of, how claimed and divided by the barbarian 
querors of, 353. Domain and benefices of the Merovingian princes, 
356. Usurpations of the Seniors, 358. Privileges of the Romans 
in, 369. 

^edrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast of, i, 331, 

Gelalssm era of the Turks, when settled, x, 367* 
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'Gelasim^ Pope, his zeal against the celebration of the feast of Luperca* 
Ha, Vi, 195). Deplores the miserable decay of Italy, 285. 

Gelasius II, Pope, his rough treatment by Censio Frangipani, xii, 267, 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, and- usurps the 
government, vH, 157* Is defeated by Beiisarius,’ 176. His final 
defeat, 184. His distressful flight, 189. Surrenders himself to Be- 
iisarius, 192, Graces his triumph, 194, His peaceful retirement^ 
196. 

General of the Roman army, his extensive power, i, 99. 

Generonty^ Arabian, striking instances of, ix, 242. 

Gennadtus^ the monk, his denunciation against a Greek union with the 
Latin church, xii, 207* 

Gennerid^ the Roman general, under the emperor Honorius, his charac- 
ter, V, 300. 

Genoese^ their mercantile establishment in the suburb of Pera at Con- 
stantinople, xi, 390. Their war with the emperor Cantacuzenus, 
,395./ ■ ^ 

Gens eric ^ king of the Vandals in Spain, his character, vi, 13. Goe^ 
over to Africa on the invitation of Count Boniface, 14. His suc- 
cesses there by the assistance of the Donalists, 18. Devastation of 
Africa by his troops, 20. Besieges Boniface in Hippo Regius, 21 . 
His treacherous surprisal of Carthage, 28. Strengthens himself by 
an alliance with Attila king of the Huns, 49. His brutal treat- 
ment of his son’s wife, daughter of - Theodoric, 97* Raises a naval 
force, and invades Italy, 147. His sack of Rome, 151. Destroys 
the fleet of Majorian, 181, 182. His naval depredations on Italy, 
187. His claims on the eastern empire, 189. Destroys the Roman 
fleet under Basilicus, 203* Was an Arlan, and persecuted his ca- 
tholic subjects, 280. 

Gentleman^ etymology of the term, xi, 36, note, 

Geoponlcs of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, account of, x, 96. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Athanasius in the see of Alexandria, 
iii, 380. His scandalous history, and tragical death, iv, 125. Be-r 
comes the tutelar saint of England, 1 29. 

GepidiS^ their encroachments on the eastern empire checked by the Lom-r 
bards, vii, 273. Are reduced by them, viii, 121 . 

GermanuSy nephew of the emperor Justinian, his character and promo- 
tion to the command of the army sent to Italy, vii, 379. His death, 
380. 

Germany^ the rude institutions of that country, the original principles 
of European laws and manners, i, 344. Its ancient extent, 345. 
How peopled, 349. The natives unacquainted wuth letters in the 
time of Tacitus, 352. Had no cities, 354. Manners of the ancient 
Germans, 357* Population, 359. State of liberty among them, 
361. Authority of their magistrates, .364. Conjugal faith and 
chastity, 367. Then* religion, 370. Arms and discipline, 375. 
Their feuds, 3.80. General idea of the German tribes, 382. Pro- 
bus carries the Roman arms into Germany, ii, 79. A frontier 
built by Probus, from the Rhine to the Danube, 8 1 . 

^ Gaul by the Germans, iii, 213 3 iv, 277® 
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Germanu^ state of^ under tlie emperor Charlemagne, irc, 1‘8S, The im« 
perial crown established in the name and nation of Germany, by the 
iirst Otho, 191. Division of, among independent princes, 208. 
Formatifia of the Germanic constitution^ 2il. State assumed by 
the emperor, 215. 

■Gerontius^ Count, sets up Bfeximus as emperor izi Spain, and loses his 
life in the attempt, v, 84*2, 34*S. 

Geta and Caracalia, sons of the emperor Severus, their fixed antipathy 
to each other, i, 206. « 

Gibbers of Persia, history of, v, 388. 

Gibraltar^ derivation of the name of, v, 568. 

Glldo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, v, 162. His defeat and death, 
171. V ■■ ■ ■■■ 

Gladiators^ desperate enterprise and fate of a party of, reserved for the 
triumph of Probus, ii, 88. The combats of, abolished by the em- 
peror Honorius, v, 205. 

Ghjcerius is first emperor of Rome, and then bishop of Salona, vi, 
219, 220. Murders Julius Nepos, and is made archbishop of Mi- 
lan, 221. 

Gnostics^ character and account of the sect of, ii, 282. Principal 
sects into which they divided, 286. Their peculiar tenets, iii,Sl9^ 
viii, 266. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his character, and engagement in the first crusade, 
xi, SO. His route to Constantinople, 41, 46, Is elected king of 
Jerusalem, 86. Compiles the assi 2 ;e of Jerusalem, 93. Form of his 
administration, 95. 

Gog and Magog, the famous rampart of, described, vii, 1 i2, 

Goismntha^ wife of Leovigild king of Spain, her pious cruelty to the 
princess Ingundis, vi, 296. 

Gold of affliction, the tax so denominated in the eastern empire, abo- 
lished by the emperor Anastasius, vii, 101. 

Golden horn^ why the Eosphoi'us obtained this appellation in remote 
antiquity, iii, *11 

GordianuSy proconsul of Africa, his character and elevation to the 
empire of Rome, i, 282. His son associated with him in the im- 
perial dignity, 284. 

Gordian y the third and youngest, declared Ctesar, i, 29 i. Is declared 
emperor by the army, on the murder of Maximus and Baibinus, 
306. 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin, i, 387. Their religion, 389. The 
Goths and Vandals supposed to be originally one gi^eat people, 392. 
Their emigrations to Prussia and the Ukraine, 393. They invade 
the Roman provinces, 397. They receive tribute from the Ro- 
mans, 406. They subdue the Bosphorus, 423. Plunder the cijies 
of Bithynia, 426. They ravage Greece, 430. Conclude a treaty 
with the emperor Aurelian, ii, 18. They ravage Illyricum, and 
are chastised by Constantine the Great, 254. 

— - their war mth the Sarmatians, iii, 123. Are again routed 
by Constantine, 124*-, Gothic war under the emperors Valenti- 
liian and Valens, iv, S22. ■ Axe. defeated by the HunSj 374* They 


Implore tlxe protecdon of the emperor Valens, S19, They are 
ceived into the empire, SS2. They are oppressed by the Romau 
governors o£ Thrace, 335, Are provoked to hostilities, and defeat 
Lupicinus, 390 The)/ ravage Thrace, S91. Battle of Salices, 
397* They are strengthened by fresh sn'arms of their countrymen, 
398. Battle of Hadrianople, ^08. Scour the country from Ha- 
drianople to Constantinople, 414. Massacre of the Gothic youth in 
Asia, 41 S. Their formidable union broken by the death of Fritti* 
gern, 43i. Death and funeral of Athanaric, 432. Invasion and 
defeat of the Ostrogoths, 435. Are settled in Thrace, by Theodo*' 
sius, 438. Their hostile sentiments, 440. 

Gailis^ revolt of, under Honor i us, v, 176 . They ravage Greece, 
under the command of Alaric, 179. They invade Italy, 190. 
The sack of Rome by, 310. Death of Alaric, 329. Victories of 
Wallia in Spain, 357. They are settled in Aquitain, 358. Sec 
Gaul and T/mdorw. Conquest of the Visigoths in Gaul and Spain^ 
vi, 206. Hov/ the Goths were converted to the Christian religion, 
268, 299. 

— reign of Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths, vii, 2 . The Goth;^ 
in Italy, extinguished, 399. 

Government^ civil, the origin of, i, 362. 

Governors of provinces, under the emperors, their great power and in- 
duence, iii, 56. 

Gratian was the £rst emperor who refused the pontifical robe, iii, 409, 
note. Marries the princess Constantia, and succeeds to the empire, 
iv, 335. Defeats the Alemanni in Gaul, 402. Invests Theodosius 
with the empire of the East, 420. 

his character and conduct, v, 1 , His flight from Maximus, 

and death, 8 . Overthrew the ecclesiastical establishment of pagan- 
ism, 95. 

Greece is ravaged by the Goths i, 430. Is over-run by Alaric, the 
Goth, V, 179. Is reduced by the Turks, xii, 249. 

Greek church, origin of the schism of, xi, 169 5 xii, ill, 145. 

Greek empire. See Constantinople. 

Greeks^ why averse to the Roman language and manners, i, 161. The 
Greek becomes a scientific language among the Romans, 63. Cha- 
racter of the Greek language of Constantinople, xii, 135* When 
first taught in Italy, 126. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, xii, 119. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, his pious presents to Recared king of Spain, 
vi, 301. Exhorts Theodelinda queen of the Lombards to propagate 
the Nicene faith, ibid. His enmity to the venerable buildings and 
learning of Rome, viii, 160. His birth and early profession, 162. 
His elevation to the pontificate, 264. Sends a mission to con- 
cert the Britons, 167. Sanctifies the usurpation of the emperor 
Phocas, 211* 

Gregory 11, Pope, his epistles to Leo III, emperor of Constantinople, 
ix, 134. Revolts against the Greek emperor, 138. 

Gregory Vllf Pope, his apibitious schemes^ ix, 199. His- confest 
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■with tlie emperor Hepry IJI, x, SOI, His retreat tQ -SaleniOs 
304? 5 xli, 266* 

Gregorj^^ prefect of Africa, history of him and his daughter, ix, 450^ 
_451* 

Gregory }h%lan 9 &en^ his lamentation on the disgraceful discord among 
Christians, iii, 403f Loads the memory of the emperor Julian with 
invective, iv, 66. Censures Constantius for having spared his life, 

79, noif. ■ ■ ' 

is pi-esented to the wretched see of Sasiina, by his 

friend Archbishop Basil, v, 19, 20. His mission to Constantinople, 
20, Is placed on the archiepiscop^l throne by Theodosius, 24, 
His resignation and character,^ 30. 

Grumbates^ king of the Chionites, attends Sapor king of Persia, in his 
invasion of Mesopotamia, iii, 204. Loses his son at the siege of 
Amida, 205. Retunis home in grief, 209- 

Guardlanship^ how vested and exers;ised, according to the Iloman civil 
laws, viii, 68. 

GubazeSf king of Colchos, his alliance with Chosroes king of Persia, 
vii, 330. Returns to his former connection with the emperor Jus- 
tinian, 331 , Is treacherously killed, 336. 

Guelphs and GhibcHnes, the parties of, in Italy, ix, 208 j xii, S22, 
the' degrees of, in the penal laws of the Romans, viii, 98. 

Guiscardj Robert, his birth and character, x, 270. Acquires the 
dukedom of Apulia, 274. His Italian conquests, 277- Besieges 
Durazzo, 287* * Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 294, 
295. Engages in the cause of Pope Gregory VII, 302. His se- 
cond expedition to Greece, and death, 304. 

Gundohald king of the Burgundians, is reduced by Clovis king of 
the Franks, vi, 326. His mode of justifying the judicial combat, 
352. ^ ‘ 

Gunpowder^ the invention and use of, xii, 62. 

of Lusignaiv, king of Jerusalem, his character, xi, 134. Isde- , 
feated 'and taken prisoner by Saladin, 135. > 

GyaruSj a small island in the iEgean sea, an instance of its poverty, i. 


Hadrian^ emperor, relinquishes the eastern conquest of Trajan, 

i, 11. Their characters compared, 12. His character contrasted 
with that of Antoninus Pius, ibid. Plis several adoptions of suc- 
cessors, 121. Founds the city of JEHa Capitolina on mount Sion, 

ii, 278. 

— ^ reforms the laws of Rome in the perpetual edict, viii, 15. 

Eadrianople^ battle of, between Constantine the Great and Lici- 
nius, i, 258. Is ineffectually besieged by Fritigern the Gotk, 
iv, 393. Battle of, betw^een the emperor Valens and the Goths, 
408. 

Haksm^ caliph of the Saracens, assumes a divine character to supplant 
A the Mahometan faith, x, 379. 

Eamadanites^ the Saracen dynasty of, in Mesopotamia, x, 82. 
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Hannibal^ review of the state of Rome when he besieged that citj,’ 

Hannibalianus^ nephew of Constantine the Great, is dignilied with the 
title of king, iii, 116. Provinces assigned to him fo^. a kingdom, 
118. Is cruelly destroyed by Constantins, 1 32. 

Happiness^ instance how little it depends on power and magnificence, 
X, 39. 

Harmozm, the Persian satrap, his interview with the caliph Omar, Ix, 
374-. ^ ^ ^ 

Harpies^ an ancient mythologic history, Le Clerc’s conjecture coricern- 
ing, iii, 5, note, 

Earun al Rashid, caliph, his friendly correspondence with the em- 
peroi Charlemagne, ix, 186. His w^ars with the Greek empire, 
X, 52. 

Eassan^ the Saracen, conquers Carthage, ix, 461. 

Hawkings the art and sport of, introduced into Italy by the Lombards, 
viii, 152. 

Eegira^ the era of, how fixed, ix, 289. 

Eelena^ the mother of Constantine, her parentage ascertained, li, 190. 
Was converted to Christianity by her son, iii, note, 

Helena^ sister of the emperor Constantius, married to Julian, iii, 186. 
Is reported to be deprived of children by the arts of the empress 
Eusebia, 190. Her death, iv, 19. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, ix, 405. 

He//, according to Mahomet, described, ix, 280. 

Hellespont described, iii, 9. 

Helvetia^ amount of its population in the time of Caesar, i, 359^ 
note, 

Hengist^ his arrival in Britain, with succours for Vortigern, against the 
Caledonians, vi, 382. His establishment in Kent, 383, 387. 

Henoticon of the emperor Zeno, character of, viii, 311. 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor of Constantinople, xl, 
263. His character and administration, 265. 

Henry III, emperor, his contest with Pope Gregory VII, x, SOL. 
Takes Home, and sets up Pope Clement III, 302. 

Hetery VI, emperor, conquers and pillages the island of Sicllv, x., 
329. 

Henry the Powder, emperor of Germany, defeats the Turkish invaders^ 
X, 215. 

Heptarchy^ Saxon, establishment of, in Britain, vi, SSL Review of 
the state of, S95. 

Heraclian^ count of Africa, retains that province in obedience to Ho- 
norius, v, 308. His cruel usage of the refugees from the sack of 
Rome, by Alaric, 321. His revolt and death, 339, S40. 

Herachonas^ emperor of Constantinople, ix, 1 0. 

Heraciius^ deposes the eastern usurper Phocas, and is chosen em- 
peror, viii, 216. Conquests of Chosroes II, king of Persia, 219. 
‘.His distressful 'situation, 227.' ‘Accepts an ignominious peace 
from Chosroes, 230. His first expedition against the Persians, 
233« His 'second Persian expedition, 2S6. Strengthens himself 


by an alliance witli tlie Turks, £46* His tMrd Persian expeditson^ 
248. His treaty of peace with Persia, 255. His trimiiph and pil- 
grimage to JemsaleiB 256. His theological inquiries, 3S0* 
Eeraciius marries his niece Martina, ix, 9. Leaves his two sons joint 
successors^o the empire, 10. Invasion of his provinces by the Ss« 

- racens, 388. Flies from Syria, 420. 

Heraciius' %h& prefect, his expedition against the Vandals in Africajr 
vi, I99- 

Hemciius the eunuch, instigates the emperor Valentinian III, to the 
murder of the patrician iEtius, vi,' lSS. His death, 141* 

Herheiot^ character of his Bibliotheque Orientate^ ix, 363, mie* 
Mercijman forest, the extent of, unknown in the time of Caesar, i, 347, 
note. 

Heresy in x-eligion, the origin of, traced^ ii, 284. Edict of Constan- 
tine the Great, against, Hi, 307. ■ 

Hirnmnrk^ king of the Ostrogotlis, his conquests, iv, 319. His death, 
376. ^ ^ ^ . 

HermmegUd^ prince of Bcetica, : his marriage with Ingundis princess of 
Austrasia, and conversion to the Nicene faith, vi, 297. Revolt and 
death, 298. 

Hermits of the East, tlieirnaordfied course of life, vi, 264. Miracles_ 
performed by them and their relics, 266. 

Hermodorus^ the Ephesian, assists the Romans in compiling their 
twelve tables of laws,:viii, 6. 

Hermogenes^ master-general of the cavalry, is killed in the attempt to 
banish Paul bishop of Constantinople, iii, 294. 

Hero and Leander, the story of, -by whom controverted and defended. 
Hi, 9, note. . ^ 

HerodieiUjlm, life of Alexander Severus, why preferable to that in the 
Augustan history, i, 254, - 

Herode-s Aiticus^ his extraordinary fortune and munificence, i, 72. 
HerodoiuSy his character of the Persian worship, i, 322. 

Heruii^ of Germany and Poland, their character, vH, 21 « 

Hilarion^ the monk of Palestine, account of, vi, 244. 

HJ/iry^ bishop of Poitiers, his remarkable observations on the diver- 
sity of Christian doctrines, iii, , 338. His exposition of the terra 
Homoiousion, 34 1 . 

Hl/argy Pope, censures the emperor Anthemius for his tolerating prin- 
ciples, vi, 196. 

Hilderic, the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence to his catholic 
subjects displeases both the Arians and Athanasians, vH, 156, 155. 
Is deposed by Gellmer, 257- Is put to death, 177. 

Hindoos of the East, not the disciples of Zoroaster, ix, 492, note, 
Hindostun^ conquest of, by Tamerlane, xH,, 13. ■ ' 

Hippo MegmSj siege of, by Genseric king of the Vandals, vi, 21. • 

History, the principal subjects of, i, 383. 

Ho/y war, the justice of it inquired into, xi, 12. 

Homicide^ how commuted by the Salic laws, vi, 346. 

Momoausmn, origin, and' use of that -term at the council of Nice, iiJ, 
333. And Homoioupion, the distinction between, 341. ' 




Sonmn, \tar of, Ix, 30&. 

Homrams^ archbishop of Milan, is, with his clergy, driveti from hh 
see, by the Lombards, vi-ii, IsJ?* 

Hmorm^ princess, sist'^r of the emperor Valentlnian III, her history, 
vi, 103, ' 

Honorm^, son of Theodosius the Great, is declared emperor of the 
West, by his dying father, v, 86. Marries Marla, the daughter 
' of 'Stiiicho, '172, 173. . His ■ character^ ITL Files from Milan 
on the invasion of Italy by Alaric, 196. His triumphant entry 
into Rome, 204». Abolishes the combats of gladialors, 207* 
Fixes his residence at Ravenna, 210. Orders the death of Stilicho, 
2¥2» His impolitic measures and cruelty unite his barbarian 
soldiers against him under Alaric, 252. His councils distracted 
by the eunuchs, 301. His abject overtures to Attalus and Alaric, 
307. His last acts, and death, 340. His triumph for the reduc- 
tion of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 258. Is suspected of incest with 
his sister Flacidia, vi, 2, 3. His persecution of the Donatists in 
Africa, 16. 

Honour^ the new ranks of,’ introduced in the city of Constantinople, iil^ 
34; X, 119. 

Mormlsdas^ a fugitive Persian prince, in the court of the emperor Con- 
stantius, his remarks on the city of Romoj iix, 194, note. His his- 
tory, and station under Julian, iv, 162^ 

Ihrmouz^ the son of Chosroes, king of Persia, his accession, viii, 
176, His character^ 179. Is deposed, and at length killed, 184- 
186. 

Horses^ of Arabia, their peeullar qualities, ix, 224, 

Hosein^ the son of AH, his tragical death, ix, 343. 

Hospitallers^ knights, of St. John of Jerusalem, popularity and clia-^ 
racter of the order of, xi, 92. 

Hostilianusy the minor son of the emperor Decius, elected emperor^ 
under the guardianship of Gallus, i, 405. 
liughy king of Eurgundy, his marriage with Marosia, and expulsion 
from Rome by Alberic, ix, 201. 

Hugky count of Vermandois, engages in the Hrst crusade, xi, 32. Is 
shipxvrecked and made captive by the Greek emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, 45* His return, 72. 

Human nature, its natural propensities, li, 320. 

liumey Mr. his natural history of religion, the best commentary on 
the polytheism of the ancients, i, 46, note. His dilEculty as to 
the extent of the imperial palace at Rome, resoh^ed, 212, note. 
Charges the most refined ahcl philosophic sects with intolerancVj, 
S2S, note. 

Hungry y establishment of the Huns in* vi, 38. State of, under the 
emperor Gharlemagne, ix, 184. Terror excited by their first ap- 
proach to Europe, X, 203. Their character, 209* 

Mmladesy John, his exploits against the Turks, xii^ 157^ His defence 
of Belgrade, and death, 167* 

the son of Gehsenc,-Mng'' of the Vandals, persecutes hls^ 
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caliiolic subjects, vi, 280. His cruelty to tbe catboHcs of Tijpasd*,, 
29S. 

Huns^ their original seat, and their conquests, iv^ 359* Their ck» 
dine, 86^i. Their emigrations, S67. Their victories over the 
Goths, 374, 377. 

they drive other barbarous tribes .before them, upon the Bo* 
man provinces, v, 212. Their establishment in Hungary, vi, 
38. Character of their king Attila, 41. Their invasion of Per- 
sia, 47. The empire of, extinguished by the death of Attik, 

of wild beasts, when a' virtue, ■■ and when a %'ice, i, 151. Is 
the school of war, iv, 350* 

Uyputia^ the female philosopher, murdered in the church at AlexrV' 
dria, viii, 281. ■.■■■ ■ 

Mypatius^ sedition ©f, at Constantinople, viu, 85. 

I and J. 

Jacobites of the East, history of the sect of, viii, 350. 

James^ St., his legendary exploits in Spain, ii, 368. 

Januaries ^ £rst institution of those troops, xi, 446- 

Ihcrian and Caspian gates of mount Caucasus, distingulslied, vii, 240^ 
The Iberian gates occupied by Cabades king of Persia, 141. 

Idaiius^ his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an irruption of the 
barbarous nations, v, S52. 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of demons, by the primitive ChristianSi, 

ii, 288. Derivation of the term, and its successive applications^ 

iii, 410, note, 

Jerom^ his extravagant representation of the devastation of Panno- 
nia by the Goths, iv, 417- His influence over the v;idow Paula^ 
vi, 248. 

Jerusalem^ its situation, destruction, and profanation, ii?, 99. Pilgrim* 
ages to, arid curious relics preserved there, 100. Abortive attempts 
of the emperor Julian to rebuild the temple, 103. 

— a magnilicent church erected there to the Virgin Mary 
by Justinian, vii, 123. The vessels of the temple brought from 
Africa to Constantinople by Belisaxiuc, 194. Is conquered hj 
Chosroes II king of Persia, 220. Insurrection of the monks there, 
viii, 310- 

-the city conquered by the Saracens, ix, 411. Givat re* 

sort of pilgrims to, x, 370. Conquests of, by the Turks. 383, 

is taken from the Turks by the Egyptians, xi, 77- Is 

taken by the crusaders, 84. 1$ erected into a kingdom under God- 

frey of Bouillon, 87- Succession of its Chribiran princes, 134, Is 
pillaged by the Carizmians, 158. 

Jerusalem^ New, described according to the ideas of the prlmMve 
Christians, ii, 302. 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the eastern -Christian!?, vlli, 348. Their 
labours in, and expulsion from, Abyssinia, 373. 

JmtSf an obscure, unsocial, obstinate'' race of men, ii, 20B. Me* 
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view of tlieir lustoiTj £70. TBeir religion Ae basis of Christianil-y, 
274*. The promises of divine favour extended by Clirbtianity to ail 
mankind^ The immortality of the soul not inculcated in 

the laxv of Moses, £99. Why there are no Hebrew gospels ex- 
tant, 357. Provoked the persecutions of the llomar emperors, 
SS'l*. 

JcwSf those of a more liberal spirit adopted the theological system of 
Plato, iii, 316. Their condition under the emperors Constantine and 
Conslantius, iv, 97. Abortive attempt of Julian to rebuild the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, 103. 

— miraculous conversion of a number of, at Minorca, v, 1 32, 
Persecution of, in Spain, vi, 302. 

— — are peivsecuted by the catholics in Italy, vil, 40. And by Cyril 
at Alexandria, viii, £79. How plagued by the emperor Justinian, 
322. 

those in Arabia subdued by Mahomet, ix, 302. Assist the Sa- 
racens in the reduction of Spain, ix, 476. 

— massacres of, by the first crusaders, xi, 25,' 26. 

Je%dcger£l^ Persia, is said to be left guardian to Theodosius tlie 

Younger, by the emperor Arcadius, v, 41 3. His war with Theo- 
'dosius, 426. 

Igiiium, the small island of, serves as a place of refuge for Romans v;ho 
flew from the sack of Rome by Alaric, v, 820. 

Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch, the Christian fortitude displayed in his e- 
pistles, ii, 437. 

Ikskidiles^ the Saracen dynasty of, x, 82. 

lilustrions^ the title of, how limited in the times of Roman simplicity, 
and how extended when Constantinople became the seat of empire, 
iii, 34. 

Ilfyrkum described, i, 35. 

Iffmges^ introduction of, into the Christian church, ix, IIS. The 
worship of, derived from paganism, 315. Are condemned by the 
council of Constantinople, 126. The adoration of, justified by 
Pope Gregory II, 134. And sanctified by the second council of 
Nice, 105. 

Jmperaior^ in the Roman history, explained, i, 99, noie. The imperial 
prerogatives, 106. The court, 110. The sense of this appellation 
altered by long use, ii, 163. 

theological history of the doctrine of, viii, 26L 

Incest^ natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, viii, 66. 

hidm^ account of the Christians of St. Thomas in, viii, 346. Persecu- 
tion of, by the Portuguese, 347. 

Indktions^ the memorable era of, whence dated, ii, 229, note. 
The name and use of, in the middle ages, yvhence derived, iii, 
83 . _ ^ ' 

Indulgencks^ in the Romish church, ..the nature of, explained, xi, 16, 

17* ^ . A , 

hgundls, princess of Austrasxa, ■ is married to Herinenegild prince 
of Boetica, and -cruelly treated, by his mother Goisvintha, ri,- 
£97* 
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hheritance^ paternd, subject to parental discretion amoftg 
Romans, i, 264. The Roman law of, viii, 74. Testamentary 
dispositions of property, 77. The Voconian law, how evaded, 

: 81 . ' 

Injuries y revibxv of the Roman law for the redress of, viii, 87. 

Innocent III,\Pope, enjoyed the plemtude of papal poTver, xi, 152, 
Inquisition^ the first erection of that tribunal, xi, 152. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, viii, 47. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, viii, 86. 

'Jom^f Pope, the story of, fictitious, ix, 197, notCu 
Joi/i, principal secretary to the emperor Honorius, usurps the empire 
after his death, vi, 4. 

John^ the almsgiver, archbishop of Alexanclria, relieves the Je^vish re« 
fugees when Jerusalem m^as taken by the Persians, viii, 222. His 
extraordinary liberality of the church treasure, SfiS. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus after the meeting of the 
council, and, with his bishops, decides against Cyril, viii, 291. Co- 
alition between him and Cyril, 298. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constantinople, his pride, and confederacy 
against John Can tacuzene, xi, 375. 

John of Brienne, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 273. 

John of Cappadocia, pretorian prefect of the East, under tlie emperor 
Justinian, his character, vii, 109. Is disgraced by the empress 
Theodora, and becomes a bishop, HO. Opposes the African xvar, 
159. His fraud in supplying the army with bread, 169. 

John Conmenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 86, 

John Datnascenus, St. his history, ix, 129, note, 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character, and oracular promise to 
the emperor Theodosius the Great, v, 79. 

John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, is efnployecl by the emperor 
Justinian to root out pagans and heretics, viii, 321. 

John XII, Pope, his fiagitious character, ix, 19S. 

John XXIII, Pope, his profligate character, xii, 375. 

John, St. the Evangelist, reveals the true sense of Plato’s doctrine of 
the Logos, iii, 318. 

John the Sanguinary seizes the Gothic treasures in Plenum, and ob- 
liges Vitiges to raise the siege of Rome, vii, 244. 

John Zimisces murders the Greek emperor Nicephorus, and succeeds 
him, ix, 65. His eastern victories, x, S8. Defeats Swatoslaus, 

czar of Russia, 236. 

lonn, one of the Hebride islands, its ancient monastic eminence, vi, 
246. 

Jonas, renegado of Damascus, story of, ix, 397- 

Ionian, character of his xvork, De Originibus Sclauicis, x, 297, 

■■ note*. ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • 

Joseph, the Carizmian, governor of Bcfzem, kills the sultan Alp Ar- 
slan, X,’ 362. 

Josephus, the mention of Jesus Christ in his history, a forgery, ii, 408, 
^ote. His opinion, that Plato derived ' knowledge from the lews, 
controverted, iii, 314, note, 

voi.. XII, , I i ' 
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Jovian is elected ctiiperor .by the troops of JuliaHj on their retreat from 
Assyria, tv, 205 » . His treaty with Sapor king of Pefsia, 209* His 
death, 233. _ , 

Jovians and Herculians, new bodies of guards instituted to supersede 
the pretoiian bands,, ii,- 161. 

Jovinian of Verona, his punishment by a Roman synod, for heresy, 
191. 

Jovhms reduces the Alemanni, ifvho had invaded Gaul, iv, 279, 
280. 

— - — account of his revolt against the emperor Honorius in Ger- 
many, V, 347* 

Jovius^ prctorian prefect under the emperor Honorius, succeeds Olyni- 
pius as his confidential minister, v, 299. His negotiations with A- 

V lark obstructed, SOL Deserts Honorius, and goes over to Alaric, 
and the new emperor Attains, 307* 

Irene ^ her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, ix, 31. Her ambi- 
tion. and barbarity to her son Constantine, 32. Restores images to 
public devotion, 164. 

If ’€ imul w'^simt colonized from Scotland, iv, 294. Derivation of, the, 
name of its tutelar saint, Patrick, vi, 229, /?£?/<?. 

Isaac I, Conmemis^ emperor of Constantinople, ix, 74. 

Isaac n, Angehis^ emperor of Constantinople, ix, 108. His character 
and reign, xi, 181. Is deposed by his brother Alexius, 185. Is re- 
stored by the crusaders, 217* His death, 225. 

Isaac^ archbishop of Armenia, his apology ihr the vices of king Arta-* 
sires, v, 430. 

Isauria^ the rebellion there against the emperor Galienus, i, 454. 

Isaurians^ reduction of, by the eastern emperors, vii, 129. 

Isidore^ Cardinal, his ill treatment in Russia, xii, 148. Receives an act 
of union from the Greek clergy at Constantinople, 206. 

Isocrates^ his price for the tuition of his pupils, vii, 145. 

the dominion of, under Odoacer, succeeds the extinction of the 
^vestern empire, vi, 224. Its miserable state at this era, 234. Con- 
version of the Lombards of, to the Nicene faith, 301. 

is reduced by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, vii, 15. Plis admi- 
nistration, 17* Government of, according to the Roman law, 
by Theodoric, 26. Its dourlshiRg stale at this time, 33. Ktnv 
supplied wilii silk from China, 9L History of Amalasonlha, 
queen of Italy, 200. Invasion of, by Belisarius, 217* Siege of 
Home by the Goths, 224. Invasion of Italy, by the Franks, 
249. Revolt of the Goths, 353. Expedition of the eunuch 
Narses, 381, Invasion of, by the Franks and Alemaimi, 393. 
Government of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 398. Conquests 
of Aiboin king of the Lombards in, viii, 126. Distress of, 142. 
Mow divided between the Lombards, and the exarchs of Ravenna, 
145. 

growth of the papal power in, ix, 131. Revolt of, against the 

Greek emperors, 1 38. The -exarchate of Ravenna granted to the 
pope, 156. Extent of the dominions of Charlemagne there, 1S2. 
The power of the German Caesars destroyed by the rise of tha* 
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commercial Cities lliere, 204.^ Factions 'of-, the,,' Guelplis ant! C^ii- 
belins^ 208. Conflict of the Saracens,- Latins, " and Greeks in, x, 
24 < 7 . 

revka^^of Greek learning in, xli, li9« Authors consulted for 
the history 39L mie, 

Jidike, popislf, a revival of the secular games, i, SI 2, ; xii, 31 

The return of, accelerated, Si 2,. ■ ■■ 

Jude, St. examinatiori of his grandsons before the tribunal of the pro- 
curator of Jiukea, ii, 4d 4. 

Judgmenls of God, in the Salic laws, how determined, vl, S49* 

Jiidgme7iis, popular, of the Romans, displayed, viii, 104. 

Julia Domna, ivife of -the emperor -Semu‘us,' her character, i, 205. Her 
death, 228. ■ 

Jiiiian, the nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, iii, 
171. His dangerous situation on the death of his brother Galliis, 
iSl. Is sent to Athens, udiere he cultivates philosophy, 183. Is 
recalled by Constantius, 186. Is invested with the title of Cscsai% 
1 88. Is appointed to the government of Gaul, 215. His rirsfc 
campaign, 217. Battle of Strasburg, 222. Reduces the Franks 
at Toxandria, 226. His three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
228. Restores the cities of Gaul, 2S0. His civil administration, 
232. His account of the theological calamities of the empire 
under Constantius, 398. Constantius grows jealous of him, iv, 3. 
The Gaulish legions are ordered into the East, 4. Is saluted em- 
peror by the troops, i i. His embassy and epistle to Constantius, 
15. His fourth and fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, I?. Be- 
clares war against Constantius, and abjures the Christian religion, 
22. His march from the Rhine into Illyricuin, 25. Enters Sir- 
iiiium, 28. Publishes apologies for his conduct, 29. His trkmiph- 
ant entry into Constantinople on the death of Constantius, 36. 
His private life and civil goveniment, 37. His reformations in the 
imperial palace/ 4i. Eeconies a sloven to avoid foppery, 45. 
Erects a tribunal for the liitd of the evil ministers of Constantius, 
46. Dismisses the spies and informers employed by bis pfede- 
ces.sor, 50. His love of Reedoni and the republic, 52. His kind- 
nesses to the Grecian cities, 55. His abilities as an orator, 58« 
And as a judge, 59. His character, ibid. His apostacy account- 
ed for, 64. Adopts the pagan mythology, 67. His theological 
system, 72. His initiation into the Eleiisinian mysteries, and his 
fanaticism, 75. His liypocritical duplicity, 78. Writes a vindi- 
cuiion of his apostacy, 81. His edict for a general toleralicm, 83, 
84. PJis pagan supersutious zeal, 85. His circular letters for 
the reformation of the pagan religion, 88. His industry in gain- 
ing proselytes, 94. His address to the Jews, 97. Plistory of lys 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, IDS. Transfers the 
revenues of the Christian church to the heathen pn?sts, 110. 
Prohibits Christian schools, "HI. Obliges the Christians to rein- 
state the pagan temples, 115.- Restores the sacred grove and 
temple of Daphne, 121, Punishes the Christians of Antioch for 
burning that temple, 123. His treatment of the cities of Edcssa 
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^aiid: Akxaiidm, ' 1 Banishes Athanasius^ 1S3. The pHloso 
phicai fable oThis C^ delineated, 139. Meditates the conquest 
of Persia, 143. Popular discontents during his residence at Antioch^ 
146. Occasion of writing his Misopogon^ 150. His march to the^ 
Ituphrates, 154. , -He enters the Persian territories, ^61. Invades 
Assyria, 169. His personal conduct in this enterprise, 174. His 
address to his discontented troops, 176. His successful passage over 
the Tigris, 180. , Burns his fleet, 183. His letreat and distress, 
19S. His death, 2U2, His funeral, 223. 

Suimn^ count, offers to betray Spain into the hands of the Arabs, ix, 
467. His advice to the victorious Turks, 475* 

Julian^ the papal legate, exhorts Ladislaus king of Hungary and Po«» 
land, to breach of faith with the Turks, xii, 159. His death and 
character, 165. 

Julius^ master-general of the troops in the eastern empire, concerts a 
general massacre of the Gothic youth in Asia, iv, 419. 

Jurisprudence^ Roman, a review of, viii, 1. Was polished by Grecian 
philosophy, 26, Abuses of, 109. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion, vii, 54. His elevation to the 
empire, and character, 56. His death, 62. 

1 1, emperor, succeeds his uncle Justinian, viii, 113. His firm 
behaviour to the ambassadors of the Avars, 116. His abdication^ 
and investiture of Tiberius, as his successor, L35. 

Justin Martyr^ his decision in the case of the Ebionites, ii, 280. His 
extravagant account of the progress of Christianity, 369. Occasion 
of his own conversion, 372. 

Justina^ the popular storj? of her marriage with the emperor Valenti- 
nian examined, iv, 334. Her infant son Valentinian il invested 
with the imperial ensigns, on the death of his father, 336- Her con* 
test with Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, v, 40. Hies from the in- 
vasion of Maximus, with her son, 48. 

Justinian^ emperor of the East, his birth and promotion, vii, 54. His 
orthodoxy, 59. Is invested with the diadem by his uncle .Iiistin, 
60. Marries Theodora. 70. Patronises the blue faction of the cir- ' 
cus, 7S. State of agriculture and manuiaclure in his provinces, 88. 
Introduces the culture of the silk-worm, and .manufacture of silk, 
into Greece, 97. Stale of his revenue, 100. His avarice and 
provision, 102. Taxes and monopolies, 105, 106. His mi- 
nisters, 109. His public buildings, 112. Founds the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, 117. His other public ^vorks, 122. 
His European fortifications, 125. His Asiatic fortificalions, 132, 
He suppresses the schools of Athens, 1 43. And the consular dig- 
nity, 152. Purchases a peace from the Persians, 156, 307. On- 

^ der lakes to restore Hilderic king of Carthage, 158. Redimtion of 
Africa, 186. His instructions for the government of, 187* His 
acquisitions in bpain, 203. His deceitful negotiations in Italy, 
210. Weakness of his empire, 270. Receives an embassy from 
the Avars. 291. .And from the Turks, 293. Persian war, 315. 
His negotiations with Ghosroes, 337* His alliance ivitE the 
Abyssinians, 343, Neglects the Italian war under Belisarius, 362. 
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&ttles tile government of Italy under the exarch of RaveniiSj 
398. Disgrace and death of Belisarios, 407- His death and cha- 
racter, 409. Comets and calamities in his reign, 4H. His code, 
n pandects, and institutes, viil, 1. His theological character and go- 
yernment, ’i 1 7. His persecuting spirit, BSO* His orthodoxy, 3^4# 
Died a her«ic, 3^8. ‘ 

Jusimian 1 1, emperor of Constantinople, ix,. 17. ■ 

' Justin wn, the son of Germ anus,, his conspiracy with the empress So- 
phia, and successes against the Persians, viii, 137, 138, 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded state of the inhabitants of Rome, 
V, S88. 

■ K 

KiaHy Import of this title in the northern parts of Asia, iv, S5S ; r, 

212 . 

the title of, conferred by Constantine the Great on his nephew 
Hanoibalianus, iii, 116. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law^ vili, 7o. 
Knighthood, how originally conferred, and its obligations, xi, 37. 
Koran of Mahomet, account and character of, ix, 267. 

the tribe of, acquire the custody of the Caaba at Mecca, ix, 
246. Pedigree of Mahomet, 253. They oppose his pretensions to 
a prophetical character, 286. Flight of Mahomet, 288. Battle of 
Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, SOi. Mecca surrendered to Maho* 
met, 307. 

L /■'. 

Laharum, or standard of the cross, in the army of Constantine the 
Great, described, iii, 258. ■ 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in business and composition, viii, 25# 
■His professional character, so. ' „ , 

Lactaiiiius, difficulties in ascertaining the date of his Divine Institu- 
tions, iii, 238, note. His Sattering prediction of the ' inHuence ^ of ' 
Christianity among mankind, 248. Inculcates the divine right of 
Constantine to the empire, 250. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, leads an army against the ' 
Turks, xii, 157* His breach of faith xvkh them, 158. 

Ladishms, king of Naples, harasses Rome during the schism of the pa- 
pacy, xii, 372. 

Latus, pretorian prefect, conspires the death of Commodus, and con- 
fers the empire on Pertinax, i, 156, 157. 

Laity, when first distinguished from the clergy, li, 340. 

Lampadius^ a Roman senator, boldly condemns the treaty with Aiari 
the Goth, V, 238. ■ / • , 

Lance, holy, narrative of the miraculous discovery of, .xi, 73. * 

Land, how assessed by the Roman emperors, id, S5 Ilow divided 
by the barbarians, vi, 353. Allodial, and Salic, distinguished, 
357. Of Italy, Iiow partitioned by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, vii 

Laodicea, its ancient splendour, i, 80* 
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Zatc/u^Isy Theodore^ establishes an empire at Nice, xi, His cha- 

racter, 308. 

J^ascuns, Theodore II, his character, xi, SI 2. 

La'wmdf^ Janus ^ the Greek grammarian, his character, xii, ISO. 

Laitu churchy occasion of its separation ii-om the Greelf church, xi, 
1 69* Ccrnrp'don and schism of, xii, 92. lieuiiiori'' of, with llic 
GnHv churcli, 111. The subsequent Greek schism, 14*5® 

Laliam. the ri^ht of, expiained, i, 58. 

Laura ^ in monkish history, explained, vi, 263* 

LaiD^ rerieu^ of the profession o£ under the emperors, in, 53. 

Laws of Rome, reviewof, . Hii,. 1 . .■ Those of the kings,.. 4, ' 'Of the 
twelve tables, 6. Of the '-people, 11. Decrees of the senate, and 
edicts of the pretors, IS, Constitutions of. the emperors, 16. Their 
rescripts, 19. The three codes of, 20. The forms of, ibid* Suc- 
cesdon of civil lawyers, 29. Reforiiiaiion of, by Justinian, 33. -'I'- 
bolition and revival of the penal laws, 94. 

La‘zL:th.Q tribe of, in Colchos,- account of, vii, 327. 

Ze C/erc, cha.racter.ol'liis ecclesiastical history, viii, 260, . 

Legacies and inheritance.s taxed -by A'ugustus, i, 263. How regulated 
by the Roman law, viii, 79. 

Legion^ in the Roman army under the emperors, described, i, 19- Ge* 
neral distribution of the legions, 27. The size of, reduced by Con- 
stantine the Great, iii, 62. 

Leo of Thrace. is made emperor of the East, by his 'master Aspar,. vi, 
191 n Was the first Christian potentate rrho ivas crowned by a priest, 
192* Confers the empire of the WTst on Anthemius, 193. His ar- 
mament against the Vandals in Africa, 199. Murders Aspar and 
his sons, vii, 4. ■ ; 

Leo III, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 25. His edicts against 
images in churches, 124. Revolt of Italy, ISS. 

Leo IV, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 29. 

Leo V, emperor of Constantinople, ix, .37. 

Leo VI, the philoscpber, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 55. Extin- 
guishes the power of the senate, x, 1S4. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, his character and embassy from Valentinian III 
to Attila king of the Huns, vi, ISl. Intercedes with Genseric king 
of the Vandals for clemency to the city of Rome, 151. Calls the 
council of Chalcedon, viii, SOS. 

Leo III, Pope, his miraculous recovery from the assault of assassins, ix., 
172. Crowms Charlemagne emperor of the Romans, 173. 

Leo IV, Pope, his reign, x, 64. Founds the Leonine city, 66. 

Leo IX, Pope, his expedition against the Normans of Apulia, x, 267. 
His treaty .with them, 270. 

archbishop of Thqssalonica, one of the restorers of Greek learnings 
X, 157* 

Leo, general of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, his character,^ 
V, S88. ' 

ieo-Pilalus, first Greek professor at Florence, and in the IVestij^liis. 
character, xii, 1 24. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family,- xii, 315. 
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Leoms^ tlie quesiorj liis embassy from Constanlius to Julian^ 

Leonine cit’} at Home founded^ x 66. • 

Leontius is taken from prison, and chosen emperor of Constantinople, 
on the deposition of Justinian II, ix, 18. 

Lcon.ngi!d^ (lothic king of Spain, his character, \i, £96. RctoIi and 
death of Ills son Hcrmeiiegild, €98. 

Letters^ a knoivledge of, the test of civillzilion in a people, i, B52. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, ix, 188. 

Leivis 11, emperor of the Romans, ix, 189. His epistle tu the Greek 
emperor Basil I, x, £48. 

Libunms^ his account of the private life of the emperor Julian, iv, 38. 
And of his divine visions, Applauds the dissimulation of Julian, 
79, SO. His character, 151. His eulogium on the emperor Va- 
lens, 41 1. , 

Liberius^ bishop of Rome, is banished by the emperor Constantins, for 
refusing to concur in deposing Athanasius, Hi, 375, 390. 

Liberty^ public, the only sure guardians of, against an aspiring prince, 
2, 95. 

Lichms is invested rvith the purple by the emperor Galerius, ii, £08. 
His alliance with Constantine the Great, 237- Defeats Maxiiniii, 
238. His cruelly, 239. Is defeated by Constanline at Cibalis, 
246. And at Mardia, 247. Peace concluded with Constantine, 
249. Second civil ivar with Constantine, 255. His humiliation, 
and death, 263. 

«— — fate of his son, .Hi, 111. Concurred %vith Constantine in 
publishing the edict of Milan, 244. Violated this engagement by 
oppressing the Christians, 252. Ctecilius’s account of his vision, 
261. 

Lieutenant^ imperial, his office and rank, i, 101. 

Lightnings superstition of the Romans with reference to persons and 
places struck rvitli, ii, 97- 

LimiganteSs Sarmalian slav'es, expel their masters, and usurp pos- 
session of their country, Hi, 1 26. Extinction of, by Constantins, 
198. 

Literature^ revival of, in Italy, xii, 119. Ancient use and abuse of, 
1S8. 

IJihuaniiis its late conversion to Christianity, x, 243. 

LitoriuSs Count, isxiefeated and taken captive in Gaul by Theodoric, 
vi, 96. 

Liutprands king of the Lombards, attacks the city of Rome, ix, 

U6. 

Liutprands bishop of Cremona, ambassador to Constantinople, cerema- 
ny of his audience with the emperor, x, 125. 

Logoss Plato’s doctrine of, Hi, Sl5. Is expounded by St. John tjje E- 
vangelist, 31 8. Athanasius confesses himself unable to comprehend 
it, 322. Coiifrovcrsies on the eternity of, 328. 

Logothete, great, his ofiice under the Greek emperors, x, 122. 

isLombardys ancient, described, i, S3. -'Conquest of, by Charlemagne(^ 
ix, 150. ^ 
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derivation :o£' their ■■■name, and review of tlieir history, 
vii, 274. Are employed by the emperor Justinian to check the 
Gepida?, 276. Actions of their Idng Alboin, viii, 117. They 
reduce the Gepidae, 121. They over-run that part of Italy noxv ^ 
called Lombardy, 126. Extent of their kingdom, 147^ Language 
and manners of the Lombards, 148. Government and laws, 155, 
■■■ 156 .,, 

his representation of the degeneracy of Ms age, i, 94. L; 
put to death by Aurelian, ii, 48. 

— — is sent to supersede Narses, as exarch of Ravenna, viii, 125« 
Receives Rosamond the fugitive queen of the Lombards, 132. 

I, emperor of the Romans, ix, 1 89. 

houis VII, of France, is rescued from the treachery of the Greeks by 
Roger king of Sicily, x, S16. Undertakes the second crusade, xi, 
105. His disastrous expedition, US. 

IX, of France, His crusades to the Holy Lraid, xi, 158, His 
death, 163. Pi*ccured a valuable stock of relics from Constantin^, 
ople, 278. ^ ... 

Lmh/?, the severity of his satire against, the heathen mythology, ac- 
counted for, i, 49. 

Lucim, count of the East, under the emperor Arcadiiis, his cruel treat- 
ment by the prefect Rufinus, v, 146. 

Lucian^ presbyter of Jerusalem, his miraculous discovery of the body 
of St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, v, 128. 

LucUian^ governor of Illyricum, is surprised, and kindly treated by 
Julian, iy, 28. His death, 232. 

Lucilla^ sister pf the emperor Commodus, her attempt to get him as- 
sassinated, i, 140, 141. 

Lucius II and HI, Popes, their disastrous reigns, xii, 269. 

Lucrine lake described, with its 3ate destruction, v, 270, 271, note, 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its destruction and history, vi, 229. 

Lupercalia^ the feast of, described, and continued under the Christiaii 
emperors, vi, 197. 

Lupicinus^ the Homan governor of Thrace, oppresses the Gothic emi- 
grants there, iv, 385. Rashly provokes them to hostilities, SS9. Is 
defeated by them, 390. 

Lustral contribution in the Roman empire, explained, iii, 94. 

Luther^ Martin, his character, as a reformer, x, 1S9. 

Luxury, the only means of correcting the unequal distribution of pro* 
perty, i, 87. 

Lygiam, a formidable German nation, account of, ii, 78. 

Lyons, battle of, betrveen the competitors Severus and Albinus, i, 


Macedonius, the Arian bishep of Constantinople, his contests wdth his 
competitor Paul, iii, 693. Fatal consequences on Ms removing the 
body of the emperor Constantine to the church of St. Acacius, 39^. 

^ His cruel persecutions of the catholics and novatians, 397 His 
exRe, yiii, 316. 
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Mdcrianus^ pretorlan prefect under the emperor Valerian, his cl#rac» 
■ter, ,i,.4?36. ' ■ 

Macrianus^ a prince of the Alemanni, Ms steady alliance “with the em- 
peror Valentinian, iv, 

Macri/ms^ %is succession to the empire predicted by an African, 2 , 222^ 
Accelera^jes the completion of the prophecy, ih'd. Purchases a 
peace with Partliia, 3SS. 

Madayn^ the capital of Persia, sacked by the Saracens, ix, 368. 

Tvlctonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle Odcnathus, ii, 35. 
its situation, i, 37* ' 

Mag'i^ the worship of, in Persia, reformed by Artaxerxes, 1, 318. 
Abridgment of the Persian theology, S20. Simplicity of their 
\TOrship, S22. Ceremonies and moral precepts, 323. Their 
power,: 325. 

Magic^ severe prosecution of persons for the crime of, at Rome and 
Antioch, iv, 252. 

Magnentius assumes the empire in Gaul, iii, 148. Death of Constans, 
149. Sends an embassy to Constantius, 151. Makes war against 
Constantius, 157« Is defeated at the battle of Mursa, 159. Kills 
himself, 166. 

Mahmud^ the Gaznevid, his twelve expeditions into Hindostan, x, 335. 
His character, 338. 

the prophet, his embassy to Ghosroes II, king of Persia, 
viii, 226. 

his genealogy, birth, and education, ix, 253. His person 

and character, 255. Assumes his prophetical mission, 260. Incul- 
cated the unity of God, 262. His reverential mention of Jesus 
Christ, 265. His Koran, 267* His miracles, 270. His precepts, 
273. His hell, and paradise, 279. The best authorities for his 
history, 282, note* Converts his own family, 283. Preaches pub-* 
liciy at Mecca, 285. Plscapes from the Koreishites there, 288. Is 
received as prince f>f Medina, 292. Jlis regal dignity, and sacer- 
tiotal office, ibid. Declares war against infidels, 295. Battle of 
Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, 301. Subdues the Jews of Arabia, 
302. Submission of Mecca to him, 307. He conquers Arabia, 
309. His sickness and death, 317, 318, His character, 320. 
His privite life, 324. His wives, 325. His children, 328. His 
posterity, 346. Remarks on the great spread and permanency of his 
religion, 349. 

Maho77iet the son of Bajazet, hk reign, xii, 50. 

Mdimnet 11, sultan of the Turks, his character, xii, 182. His ixign, 
1S5. Indications of his hostile intentions against the Greeks, 187. 
He besieges Constantinople, 2(*0, Takes the city by storm, 232. 
Plis entry into the city, 239. Makes it his capital, 243. ^ His 
death, 254. 

Mahometism^ by what means propagated, ix, 489. Toleration of 
Chrisdanity under, 388. , ■ • , ' 

^Iqjorian^ his history, character, and elevation to the western empire, 
fi, 167* His epistle to the senate, 169. His salutary laws, 1714 
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. 13s preparations to invade -Africa, 177* His ileet. destroyed by 
Genseric, 18]v His death, 183. 

Mahierra^ bis character of the Normans, x, 264. 

3hkk S/m/i, sultan of the Turks, his prosperous reign, x, S63. Re- 
forms the eastern calendar, 366. His death, 367. / 

Malius Theodoras^ the great ci^iL honours to .which lie Attained, iii, 

' note.: ... 

Mama hikes ^ their origin and character, xi, 162-^ Their establiKhment 
in Egypt, 164. 

Mmuca^ mother of the young emperor Alexander Severiis, acts as re- 
gent of the empire, i, 244.. . Is. put to death with, liim, 277“ Her 
conference with Origen, ii, 449. 

Mamgo^ an Arnnnian noble, his history, ii, 1 41 « 

Man. the only animal that can accommodate himself to all climates, 
i, 349, 

Mancipiuniy in the Roman law, explained, viii, 72. 

Maniebceans are devoted to death, by the edict of Theodosius against 
heretics, v, S3. - 

Manud Comnenas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 88. He repulses 
the Normans, X, 317* But lail;-' in his; scheme of subduing the 
western empire, 321. His ill treatment of the crusaders, xi, 
109. 

Maoganmkka^ a city of Assyria, reduced and destroyed by the empe- 
ror Julian, iv, 171. ■ 

Ma>'hle^ the four 5-;pecies of, mosl esteemed by the Romans, i, 283, 

. ■ note. ... . . 

Mnrceiiinu.^^ count of the sacred largesses under the erriperor Constans 
in Gnnb assists the usurpation of Magntntius, iii, 148. His em- 
bassy to Constantins, 151. Was killed in the battle of Mursa, 
166 ', 

MarceiUnus, hb revolt in Dalmatia, and character, vi, 185. Joins the 
emperor Anthemius, and expels the Vandals from Sardinia, 200^ 
His death, 205. 

Marcelhnus^ son of the prefect Maxirnin, his treacherous murder of 
Gabinius king of the Q^iiadi, iv, 328. 

MarceUus^ the centurion,' martyred for desertion, ii, 464. 

Marcellus^ bishop of Rome, exiled to restore peace to the city, ii, 
481, 

Marcellusj bishop of Apamea in Syria, loses his life in destroying llu; 
pagan temples, v, 106, 107* 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commodus, a patroness of tlie- 
Christians, ii, 446. 

Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries the enipre.ss Pulcheria, 
aijd is acknowledged emperor, vi, 85. His ternperale refusal of the 
demands of Attila the tiun, 87* 

Marciampoiis^ the city of, taken by the Goths, i, 398. 

Marcomanni are subdued and punished by Marcus AntoniniiH, i, 381. 
Alliance made with, by the emperor Gallicnus, 420. ^ 

Marcus elected bishop of the Nazarenes, ii, 279. 




AhrJk^ battle of^ between Constantine . tbe Great and Liclnftis, ilj, 

247. 

Miargiu^ battle of^ between Diocletian and Carlnos, ii, 110, 

Marcus, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city into the hands of the 
Huns, 11,51. 

'Marla ^ da^lghler of Eudaniion of Carthage, her remarkable adventures, 
.vi,^3L 

Mariana^ his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an irruption of 
the barbarous nations, V, S52.'- ' ■ ■■ 

Marinus^ a subaltern officer, chosen emperor by the legions of Mscsia, 

i, SS5, ■ . ' ■■ ^ 

Marirs the armourer, a candidate for the purple among the competi- 
tors against Gallieiius, his character, i, 446. 

Markj bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly treated by the emperor Julian, 

. iv, 1 16 . ■ ' 

Maroaga^ engagement there between the emperor Julian, and Sapor, 
king of Persia, iv, 194, 

Maranhes^ of the East, character and history of, viii, 354, 

MaroMa^ a Roman prostitute, the mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother, of three popes, ix, 1 98. 

regulations of, by the Homan laws, viii, 57. Of Roman 
citizens with strangers, proscribed by their jurisprudence, x, 129. 

Martel^ Charles^ duke of the Franks, his character, x, 23. His politic 
conduct oil the Saracen invasion of France, 24, 25. Defeats the 
Saracens, 26. Why he -was consigned over to heiLdameS by the 
clergy, 27. ' ' 

M.arim^ bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and pagan temples in 
Gaul, V, 106. His monkish institution there, vi, 21-5. 

Marlinn^ marries her uncle, tbe emperor Heraclius, ix, 9. Endea- 
vours to share the iinpeiial dignity with her sons, 10. Pier fate, 
12 . ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Martiniamis^ receives the title of Ctesar, from the emperor Licinius, 

ii, 261 . 

Marlyrs^ primitive, an inquiry into the true history of, ii, SvSI, The 
several inducements to martyrdom, 435. Three methods of escap- 
ing it, 440. Marks by which learned catholics distinguish the re- 
lics of the martyrs, 427, note. The worship of, and their relics 
introduced, v, 123. 

Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed from the Koran, 
ix, 266. 

the persecuted brother of Giido the Moor, takes refuge in 
the imperial court of Honorius, v, 166 . Is intrusted with troops 
to reduce Giido, 167. Defeats him, 170. His suspicious death, 
172 . 

3iasier of the officers under Constantine the Great, his functions, lii, 
70 . ^ ^ ^ 

3Iaitirnus^ his revolt and conspiracy against the emperor Commodus, 
i, 144. 

^ Blatihew^ St. his gospel or igimlly composed in Hebrew, ii, 357^ 
viii, 263, note* ; ■ ■ • • 
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Ills birth, cliaracter, promotion to the eastern empire^ 
viii, 140* Restores Chosroes II5 kiiig of Persia, 189- His war 
against the Avars, 200- State of his armies, 203. His abdication 
and death, 209, 210, 

antient, its situation and extent, i, 41, Characr;r of the 
native Moors of, vi, 15., 

Maxentius^ the son of Maximian, declared emperor at Rome, ii, 200- 
His tyranny in Italy and Africa, 216. The military force he had to 
oppose Constantine, 221. His defeat and death, 232. His politic 
humanity to the Christians, 481. 

Maximian^ associate in the empire with Diocletian, his character, ii, 
115. ifiumphs with Diocletian, 156- Holds his court at Milan, 
158. Abdicates the empire along with Diocletian, 174. He re- 
sumes the purple, 200. Reduces Sever us, and puts him to death, 
202. Plis second resignation, and unfortunate end, 210, 2l2, His 
aversion to the Christians accounted ibr, 463. 

Maximilianus^ the African, a Christian martyr, ii, 464. 

Maximin^ his birth, fortune, and v^'levation to the empire of Rome, i, 
273. Why deemed a persecutor of the Christians 450. 

Maxhnin is declared Ctesar, on the abdication of Diocletian, ii, 189. 
Obtains the rank of Augustus from Gaierius, 208. His defeat and 
death, 238, 239. Renewed the persecution of the Christians after 
the toleration granted by Gaierius, 487. 

l^laximin the cruel minister of the emperor Yalentipian, promoted to 
the prefecture of Gaul, iv, 258 

Maxhnin^ his em.vassv from Theodosius the Younger, to Attila king 
of the Huns, vi, 68. 

Maximus and Balbinus elected joint emperors by the senate? on th^ 
deaths of the two Gordians, i, 290. 

Maximus^ his character and revolt in Britain, v, 8. His treaty with 
the emperor Theodosius, 12. Persecutes the Pnscillianists, 34* 
His invasion of Italy, 47. His defeat and death* 52. 

Maximus, the pagan preceptor of the emperor Julian, initiates him into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, iv, 76. Is honourably invited to Con- 
stantinople by his imperial pupil, 92. Is corrupted by his residence 
at court, 93..' ■ . - ■■■■■.. ■ 

Maxim^is^ Petroniiis, his wife ravished by Valentian III, emperor 
of the West, vi, 140, His character and elevation to the empire, 
147. 

Mehodes^ the Persian general, ungratefully treated by Chosroes, vii, 
SOL 

Mecca^ its situation and description, ix, 227* The Caaba or tem- 
ple of, 245. its deliverance from Abrahab, 254, The doc- 
trine of Mahomet opposed there, 286. His escape, 288. The 
City of, surrendered to Mahomet, 307. Is pillaged by Abu Taher, 
X,77. ^ 

Medina^ reception of Mahomet there, on his dlght from Mecca, .ix% 

290. 

M^alesia, the festival of* at Rome, described, i, 145, note. ' 

Mdetians^ an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Athanasius, iii, 36p. 



GENERAL XNSEX, 


Meiiiene, battle of, between tbe eastern emperor Tiberius an^f Cbo«- 
roes king of Persia, vail',' ■ 

3Ielo^ citizen of Bari, invites tlie Normans into Italy, x, £58. 

Memphis^ its situation and reduction by the Saracens, ix, 429- 
Meromm%an kings of the Franks in ‘Gaul, origin of, vi, 98. Their 
domamVnd benefices, 356. 

MerDan^ caliph of the Saracens, and the last of the house of Oinmiyali, 
his defeat and death, x, 31, 32. 

Mesopotamia^ invasion of, by the emperor Julian, iv, 16‘2. Described 
by Xenophon, 163, 164. 

Messala^ Valerius, the first prefect of Rome, his high character, iii, 

Messiah^ under what character he was expected by the Jews, li, 275«» 
His birth-day, how fixed by the Homans, iv, 22, note. 

Metals and money, their operation in impro%-ing the human mind, i, 
356. 

Metelius ^nml^icns^ the censor, his invective against women, i, 241, 
■note.'.: ' ■ . . . 

Melius Falconius, his artful speech to the emperor Tacitus in the se- 
nate on his election, ii, 64*. 

Metrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Constantinople, xii, 147* 
cruel treatment of, by Attiia king of the Huns, vi, 108. 

Michael J, Rhangabe, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 35. 

Michael II, the Stammerer, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 40. 

Michael III, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 45. Is defeated by the^' 
Paulicians, x, 179. 

Michael IV, the Paphlagonian, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 71* 
Michael V, Calaphales, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 72. 

Michael VI, Stratioticus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 73. 

Mkliaei Parapinaces, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 78. 

Milan, how the imperial court of the western empire came to be 
transferred from Rome to that city, ii, 158. 

* — — famous edict of Constantine the Great in favour of the Christians, 
published there, iii, 244. 

— — Si. Ambrose elected archbisliop of that city, v, 37* Tumuli s 
occasioned by his refusing a church for the Ariaii worship of the 
empress Jiistina and her son, 40. 

revolt of, to Justinian, vii, 242, 243. Is taken and destroy^'d 

by the Burgundians, 250. 

is again destroyed by Frederic I, ix, 207. 

Ili/iuuj force, its strength and eificacy dependent on a due proportion 
to the number of the people, i, 167. ^ 

Military officers of the Roman empire at the time of Constantine the. 

Great, a revietv of, iii, 56. ^ 

Millenium, the doctrine of, explained, SOI. 

Mmgrelia. See Colchos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in tlie Roman law, v, 154, note. 

Miracles, those of Christ and hh apostles, escaped the notice of tTie 
^ heathen philosophers and historians^ ii, 378, 3*79* Account of th*g_se 
WTOught by the body of St. Stephen, v, 128. 


' OEHEKAL IHDES. 

3iira/^'km powers of the primitive churchy an Inquiry into, ii, 309, 

3Iisi}Iieus, chief minister and father-in-law of the third Gordian, Ids 
character, i, 30?. 

Miuopogon of the emperor Julian, on what occasion written, iv, 150. 

Mlssormm^ or great golden dish, of Adolphus king of the S'lsigolhs, 
history of, v, S36. , ^ 

21oaivi7/ah assumes the title of caliph, and makes war against Ali, Ix, 
S3S. His character and reign, 341. J^ays siege to Coiistaiitinopic, 

■ ' ' ' ' . ■' ' 'vV'' ■ 

Ihi/ar^ prince of the Amali, seduced by the emperor Theodosius, tiinis 

his arms against his own countrymen, iv, 432. 

31ogu!sy primitive, their method .of treating their conquered enemies, 

- vi, 54. Reign and, conquests of Zingis, xi, 402. Conquests of his’ 
successors, 413. Sqq Tdmerlane. 

the city of, surprised by the Alemanni, iv, 281, 

2Iokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen Amroii, 

432. / ■ ; 

2Ion^ircljt/ dedned, i, 95. Hereditary, ridiculous in theory, but salu- 
tary in Hct, 270. The peculiar objects of cruelly' and of avarice 
under, iii, 82. 

3hnasnc institutions, the seeds of, sown by the primitive Christians, ii, 
325. Origin, progress, and consequence of, vi, 2SS. 

the standard and computation of, under Constantine the Great, 
and his successors, iii, 89, 

31onks have embellished the sufferings of the primitive martyrs by fic- 
tions, ii, 423. 

— character of, by Eunaplus, v, 123, 124. By Rutilius, 168. 
Origin and history of, vi, 239. Their industry in making prose- 
lytes, 248. Their obedience, 250. Their dress and habitations, 
253. Their diet, 254. Their manuel labour, 256. Their riches, 
258. Their solitude, 260. Their devotion and visions, 261. 
Their division into the classes of Ccenohiies and Anaclwrets^ 263. 

suppression of at Constantinople, by Constantine V, ix, ISO. 

3}omfihysites of the East, history of the sect of, vili, 350. 

3lonoiJieUte controversy, account of, viii, 330. 

Montesi^uieu^ his description of the military government of the Roman 
empire, i, 310. His opinion that the degrees of freedom in a state 
are measured by taxation, controverted, iii, 82. 

'Montius^ questor of the palace, i$ sent by the emperor Coiistaniius, 
with Domitiaii, to correct the administration of Gallus in the East, 
ni, 176. Is put to death there, 177* 

Moors of Barbary, their miserable pox^erly, vH, 190.- Their Inva- 
sion of the Roman province punished by Solomon the eunuch, 
203. 

3Iorea is reduced by the Turks, xii, 248. 

Morosmi} Thomas, elected patriarch of Constantinople by the Vene- 
tians, xi, 246. 

an Arabian_ chief, endeavours to rival Mahomet in his 

^pfrophetical character, 'H, 356, 




Moses ^ tlie doctrine of tlie iminortaiity of tlie son! not inciikat^ in 
his lawj iij 299. His sanguinary laws compared with those of Ma* 
homety ixy 295. 

■Moslieim^ character of his work De Clirisiiams ante Constmtmum^ 
viiiy 260|«o/^’, 

Moslemak t''|e Saracen besieges Constantinople^ x, 3 0. 

Moiassem^ the last caliph of the Saracens, his wars rvith the Greek em- 
peror Theophilus, x, 67. Is killed by the Moguls, xi, ,418. 

.Mourzoujle usurps the Greek 'empire, and' destroys Isaac Angeliis, and 
his son Alexius, xi, 225. Is ■ driven from Constandnople by the 
Latins, 230. His' death, 252. ■ ' 

Mousa^ the son of Bajazet, invested with the kingdom of Anatolia by 
Tamerlane, xii, 31. His reign, ..49, ■ 

Mo‘zarabes^ in the history of Spain, explained, ix, 497. 
cities, their advantages, i, 58. 

Murat&ri^ liis' literary character, xii, S94;, fwle. ' 

Mw'sa^ battle of, between the emperor Gonstantius, and the usurper 
MaghentiuSjlii, 159.' 

Musa the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, ix, 478. His disgrace, 4S3. 
his death, 486. 

Mustapha^ the supposed son of Bajazet, his story, xii, 47. 

Muia^ battle of, between the forces of the emperor Keraclius and those 
of Mahomet, ix, 313. , 

Mygekmus^ river, the course of, stopped by Sapor, king of Persia, at 
the siege of Nisibis, ill, 144. 

N 

Narbmne is besieged by Theodoric, and relieved by Count Litorius, 
vi, 95. ' ' ' - \ 

Nacoragan^ the Persian general, his defeat by the Romans, and" cruel 
fate, vii, 335. , ■ ■ - 

NaLsiis^ battle of, bet’.veen the emperor Claudius and the Goths, 
ii, 12. ' ' 

Naples is besieged and taken by Eelisarius, vii, 218. Extent of' the 
duchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, viii, 146. 

Narscs^ his embassy from Sapor king of Persia to the emperor Con- 
stantius, iii, 201. 

Nurses^ king of Persia, prevails over the pretensions of his brother, 
Hormuz, and expels Tiiidates king of Armenia, ii, ^43. Over- 
throws Galerius, 144. Is surprised and routed by Gaierius, 147* 
Articles of peace between him and the Romans, 153, 

NarseSj the Persian general of the emperor Maurice, restores Chosroes 
II, king of Persia, viii, !S9. His revolt against Pliocas, and cruel 
death, 219. 

Nurses^ the eunuch, his military promotion,' and dissension with Sell' 
sarius, vii, 247. His character and expedition to Italy, SOI. Battle 
of Tagina, 385. Takes Rome,- '388. -Reduces and kills Teias, the 
last king of the Golhs, 391. Defeats the Franks and Alemanni,, 
‘♦395*. Governs Italy in the capacity of exarch, 398. JIis "disgrace^ 
and death, viii, 12L ■ * 


GENERAL INDEX* 

a cliief of the Heruli, enters into the Roman service, and 
is made consul, i, 431.':; 

'iSlavy of the Roman empire described, i, 28* 

Na-zarene church at Jerusalem, account of, ii, 277. 

Ndzarlusy the pagan orator, his account of miraculous ap^arances in 
the sky in favour of Constantine the Great, lii, 264* 

Nebrldiusy pvetorian prefect in Gaul, is maimed and superseded, by 
his indiscreet opposition to the troops of Julian, iv, 24. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their intellectual inferiority to the rest 
of mankind, iv, 31 1. 

Nectarius is chosen -archbishop of Constantinople, v, 30* 

NenmuSy his account of the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, different 
from that of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, vi, SSI, ?iote, 

Neposy Julius, Is made emperor of the West by Leo the Great, vi, 219* 
NepotiaUy account of his revolt in Italy, iii, 162. 

Nero persecutes the Christians as the incendiaries of Rome, ii, 405. 
Nerva, emperor, his character, and prudent adoption of Trajan, i, 120. 
Nestof'iusy archbishop of Constantinople, his character, viii, 283. His 
heresy concerning the incarnation, 285* His dispute with Cyril of 
Alexandria, 286* Is condemned, and degraded from his episcopal 
dignity, by the council of Ephesus, 291. Is exiled, 297. „His 
death, 299. His opinions still retained in Persia, 339. Missions 
of his disciples in the East Indies, 343. 

John count of, disasterous fate of him and his party at the 
battle of Nicopolis, xi, 451. 

Nice becomes the capital residence of Sultan Soliman, x, 373. Siege 
of, by the first crusaders, xi, 57* 

Nicephoi us I, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 35. Plis w^ars with the 
Saracens, x, 54. His death, 200. 

Nicephorus II, Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 62. His mili- 
tary enterprises, x, 86, 

Nicephorus III, Botaniates, emperor of Conatantinople, ix, 80. Was 
raised to the throne by Sultan Soliman, x, 371. 

Nketds^ senator of Constantinople, his dight on the capture of the city 
by the Latins, xi, 235. His brief history, 238, riote. His account 
of the statues destroyed at Constantinople, 238. 

Nk/w/aS) patriarch of Constantinople, opposes the fourth marriage of 
the emperor Leo the philosopher, ix, 57* 

Nicholas V, Pope^ Ills character, xii, 1 34. How interested in the fall 
of Constantinople, 200.- 

Niconiediiiy the court of Diocletian held there, and the city embellish- 
ed by luiii, ii, 159. The church of, demolished by Diocleti-an, 467. 
His palace fired, 472. , 

Ntcopo/isy battle of, between Sultan Bajazet, and Sigismond king of 
riungary, xi,. 450. 

Nikuy the sedition of, at Constantinople, vii, 84. 

Ninevehy battle of, between the, .emperor Heraclius, and the Persians, 
vlii, 248. 

Nisibis^^e, city of, described, and its obstinate defence against t!:«5 
Persians, iii, 142. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iv, 21 1, 


GENEBLAL IKBEX. 


the Fenian vizir, his illustrious character, and unhappy 
367. ^ 

Xo^i/iy his ark very convenient for resolving the difficulties of Mosaic 
antiquities, i, 350. 

Nobilisi'nmt^ a title invented by Constantine the Great to distinguish 
his nepiidV Hannibalianus, iii, 116. 

Koricum described, i, 56. 

Normans^ their settlement in the province of Normandy in France, Xj 
257. Their introduction to Italy, 258. They serve in Sicily, 261. 
They conquer Apulia, 262. Their character, 264 Their treaty 
with the pope, 269. 

Novatlans are exempted by Constantine the Great, in a particular e- 
dict, from the general penalties of heresy, iii, 308. Are cruelly per* 
secuted by Macedonius bishop of Constantinople, 397- 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and their character, viii, 46. 

Noureddin^ sultan, his exalted character, xi, 122. 

Nubidy conversion of, to Christianity, viii, SG8. 

Nmnerzan, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the empire, in con-^ 
junction with his brother Carinus, ii, 97. . 

Numidia^ its extent at different eras of the Roman history, i, 4*1. 

, ■ O ' 

in the deserts of Lybia, described, v% 382, note. Three places 
under this name pointed out, viH, 298, note. 

Obedienoe^ passive, theory and practice of the Christian doctrine of^ iii, 

248 , ■ 

Obelisks^ Egyptian, the purpose of their erection, iii, 194. 
to the church, origin of, ii, S41. 

Obiigations^ human, the sources of, viii, 82. Law’s of the Romans re-, 
specting, 83. 

. Odenatkus^^ the Palmyrene, his successful opposition to Sapor Hng of 
Persia, i, 440. Is associated in the empire by Galienus, 449. Cha* 
racter and fate of his queen Zenobia, ii, 32. 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, i, 362, note. His his- 
tory, 390. 

Odoacer^ the £rst barbarian king of Italy, vi, 224% His character and 
reign, 232. Resigns all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, to 
Euric king of the Visigoths, 308. Is reduced and killed by Theo* 
doric the Ostrogoth, via, 13. . 

Okud^ battle of, between Mahomet and Abu Sophian prince of Mecca, 

SOL, 

Olga^ princess of Russia, her baptism, x, 239. 

Oiive^ its introduction into the western wmrld, i, 85. 

Ohjbrlus is raised to the western empire by CJonnt Ricimer, vi, 215. 

Olympic games compared wdlh the tournacjeiif;^ of the Goths, . 

OlympiodoruSj his account of the magnificence of the city of Rome, v, 
262. His account of the marriage‘^ofc Adolphus king of the 'Wsi- 
goths with the^princess Pkeidia,' 384.. ’ 

MyrnpiuSy favourite i»f the emperor. bhsi,, with;,. ui3^ 
favourabie suspicions of the designs of StilichO| v, 259. CsjwS 
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mmx. 

to be. put to' death, 242. His disgrace, and ignoEiit|iou'^ 
death, 299. . , • 

Omar^ caliph oT the Saracens,, ix, S32. His character, $59. His jour- 
" ney to J er usalem , 412.' 

Ominiyali, elevation of the house of, to the ofEce of caliph of the Sara - 
cens, ix, 341. Why not the objects of public favour, 3^4 de- 
struction of, 3i. 

Oracles, Heathen, are silenced by Constantine the Great, hi, 406. 
Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, xi, 434, Marries the daugh - 
ter of the Greek emperor Canlacuzene, 440. 

Ordinatkn of the clergy in the early ages of the church, an account of, 
iii,- 2S7. 

Orestes is sent ambassador from Attila king of the Huns, to the erupe- 
ror Theodosius the Younger, vi, 68. His history and promotion 
under the western emperors, 22 i. His son Augiistulus the last 
peror of the West, 222. 

Orestes, pretor of I%ypt, is insulted by a monkish mob in Alexandria, 
viii, 280, 

Onyen declares the number of primitive martyrs to be very inconsider- 
able, ii, 427. His conference with the empress Mammaja, 449. 
His memory persecuted by the emperor Justinian and his clergy, 

viii, 325. 

Orleans be^eged by Attila king of the Huns, and relieved by iEtius? 

. and Theodoiic, vi, 1 08. 

Ostus, bishop of Cordova, his great influence with Constantine the 
Great, iii, 26S. Prevails on Constantine to ratify the Nicene creed, 
, 347 *^ 'Is with difficulty prevailed on to concur in deposing Athana- 
>siti^?376.*,* . ' ^ ’ 

Osrhoene,rtht small kingdom of, reduced by the Romans, i, 334, 
Ossian, his poems, whether: to be connected with the invasion of Cale- 
donia by the emperor Se^^efuSjvi, 209i Is said, to have disputed^ 
. with a Christian missionary, ii, 370, note^ 

Ostia^ the port of, described, v, 303. 

Oihnan, caliph of the Saracens, ix,- 333. . 

Otkrnan, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, xi, 432. 

Otho I, king of Germany, restores and appropriates the western empire, 

ix, 190, Claims by treaty the nomination of the pope of Rome, 
196. Defeats the Turks, x, 216, 

Otho ll deposes Pope John XI f, and chastises his party at Rome, ix% 

202 , ... . " , 

Otko, bishop of Fnsmgen,.hi$ character as an historian, xii, 290, mte^ 
Otsamms, ongin,.andhistoty;„of," xi, '431. , They obtain an establish-^ 
ment in Europe, 443. 

Ovid is banished to the banks of the Danube, iii, 1 2i . 

Oxyrmchzfs, in Egypt, monldsh piety of that city, vi, 245. 

' ^ 'F ‘ ’ 

PacaiitSf Ks encomium, on the emperor Theodosias tlp^.Grett, v, 68. 

#iii, 100. By Justin 

nian, 
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Pagm^ deriyation and revolutions of: the term, Hi, 440, nose* .' 
Paganism^ the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among the ChrislianSjj 
iii, 440, Theological system of the, emperor Julian, iv, 72. 

; general review of the ecclesiastical establishment and jurif^ 

diction before it was subverted by Chrislianity, v, 92. Js re- 
nounced by the Roman senate, 100. The pagan sacrifices prohi- 
bited, lOd. The temples demolished, lOd. The ruin of, deplored 
by the sophists, 1 2S. Pagan ceremonies revived in Christian churches, 
ISS. - ^ , ' 

PaimlogTis^ Constantine, Greek emperor, his reign, xH, 175* Is kill- 
ed in the storm of Constantinople by the Turks, 230. 

PaiiTologus^ John, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 372. Marries 
the daughter of John Cantacuzene, 382, Takes up arms against 
Cantacuzene, and is reduced to flight, 385, His restoration, 
386. Discord between him and his sons, 454. His treaty with 
Pope Innocent Vi, xii, 72. His visit to Pope Urban V at Rome, 
74. 

Falieologus^ John II, Greek emperor, bis zeal, xii, 90. His voyage to 
Italy, 95, 

PaUoIogus^ Manuel, associated with his father John, in the Greek em- 
pire, xi, 454. Tribute exacted from him by Sultan Bajazet, 
457. His treaties with Soliman and Mahomet, the sons of Baja- 
zet VI, xii, 54. His visits to the courts of Europe, 77. Private 
motives of his European negotiations explained, 88. His death, 
SB. 

Palaoiogus^ Michael, emperor of Nice, his brief replies to the negotia- 
tions of Baldwin II, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 283. His fami- 
ly and character, 315. His elevation to the throne, 3 18. His re- 
turn to Constantinople, 324. Blinds and banishes his young asso^ 
date John Lascaris, 325. He is excommunicated by the patriarch 
Arsenins, 327. Associates his son Andronicus in the empire, 330. 
His union wlh the Latin church, 331. Instigates the revdt ofySi- 
cily, 342, - ■ ' ' j .aPuk 

Palatims and Borderers, origin and nature of these distinctions in th,e 
Roman troops, iii, 60, ^ * - : . ^ 

F&iermo taken by Belisarius by stratagem, vii, 212. > ,/ . ■ i ’ 

Fakiilne^ a character of, i, 39. ' ' 

FaUadium of Rome, described, v, 93, ftote. * 

FalladiuSy the notary^ sent by Valentinian to Africa to inquire into 4:he 
government of Count Rom anus, connives with him in oppressing the 
province, iv, 302v* ■ < 

Fslm§m^ description of, &nd its destruction by the emperor Aipelian^ 
ii, 39. 

F^M^tius was the -first teacher .rf the Stoic ^ philosophy at Romi^. vlii, 
28, /lo/e. • . . _ • ‘ 

FmdecU of Justinian, how formed, viii, -37. 

Fanliypm'sehmtm^ import of that fitfe in the Greek em'plre, x, 120. ^ 
Fmmma described, i.r :^ . , 

"F^mk^pn-si^ Rc»e, whom -* T# conyer|di''into« 

Christian church, v, 107. ■ - '4 . ' -41' *; 
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G£Jf«RAt IKBKX* 

Komany descnbcd, v, £85. 

Fape}\ where and when the manufacture of^ was iirst found out, 

87a 

Fapinkti^ the cedebrated lawyer, created prctorian prefect, bj the em- 
peror bevems, 5, £0i. His death, £17* f 

Papirlus^ Caius, reasons for concluding that he could not ijie author 
of the Jus Paf>inannmj vHi, 5, note* 

FaplstSj proportion their number bore to that oi the protestants in Eng- 
land, at the beginning of the last century, iii, 258, note* 

Para, king of Armenia, hh history, iv, 516. Is treacherously killed 
by the Homans, 319. • 

Parabo/urrPo^ Alexandria, account of, viii, £73, note. 

Paradise^ Mahomet’s, described, ix, £S£. 

Paris y description of that city, under -the government of Julian, id, 
£35. Situation of his palace, iv, 10, note* 

Panhia subdued by Arlaxerxes king of Persia, i, 5£9. Its constitu- 
tion of government similar to the feudal system of Europe, tbid, 
Hecapilulalion of the war with Rome, 331. 

Paschal 11, Pope, his troublesome ponliHcate, xii, £67. 

Pastoral manners, much better adapted to the fierceness of war, than 
to ‘peaceful innocence,' iv, S4£. 

authority, extent of, by the Roman kvv^s, viii, 51. Success- 
•ivie 'limitations of, 53. 

PiitraSy extraordinary deliverance of, from the Sclavonians and Sara- 
cens, X, 105. 

Patricians y the order of, under tlie Rom(\n republic, and under the em- 
v*|^rc»s, compared, iji, 59. Under the Greek empire, their rank ex- 
i’-'pMfcedi i'jc, 155. ' - ‘ 

pMrkk'y, ite saint of ■ Ireknd, derivatidn of his name, v5, *£29, 

^ if ' 'ti 

Pima, ina§Sacre of lhe’'frfeBds Stilkhb there, by the instigations of 
Olymplus, V, £40. Is taken by Alboin king of the Lombards, whe 
fixes his residence there, viii, 1£8. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his chr.racter and lilstory, il, 
45k * 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, his fatal contest with Lis compet- 
itor Macedoniiis, iii, 393. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious descent, v, £57, Was 
I owner of the city of 'NicopoHs,* £65. Her monastic zeal, vI, 

'24S.^ ^ 

Paulkims, origin and character -of,- 'x,' 168. Are persecuted by the 
^'f®l^eek emperors, 175. ’ I’hey vevoE, 3 77* They are reduced, and 
traitispianted to Thrace, 181. Their present state, 184. 

vrifo-dfi-the tyrant Maximin, softexis liis ferocity by gentle 

master of the offices to 'Theodosius the Younger, his crime, 

' bi$h^ of Nola, his history, 526. 

ps^trkrch'of Aquileia, dies fnii the Lombards with his .trea- 
fclo ’isl«ad of Grado, riili, ,127. 




die party ofj among -the Roiuan civilians, explained . 

Pekhi^ the city oF, taken by Zingis the Mogul emperor, xi, 409. 

pdagidn controversy agitated by the Latin clergy, v, 226. And in 
Britam^369. 

PeUa^ the diurcli of the Nazarenes settled there on the destruction of 
JenisaleoT, ii, 2?8. 

i'e/opcnnesus^ state of, under the Greek empire, x, 105. Manufac- 
tures, 108. 

Pencil laws of Rome, the abolition and revival of, viii, 94, 

i ^endragon^ his office and power in Britain, v, S69. 

Penkentiah^ of the Greek and Latin churches, history of, xi, 16. 

Pepin^ king of Fra^ice, assists the pope of Rome against the Lombards, 
ix, 148. Receives the title of king by papal sanction, 152. Grants 
the exarchate to the pope, 156. 

Pfpkiy John, count of Slinorbino, reduces the tribune Rienzi, and re- 
stores aristocracy and church-government at Korne, xii, 855. 

Pepper^ its high estimation and price at Rome, v, 295, noie^ 

Perennis^ minister of the emperor Commodus, his great exaltation and 
downfal, i, 148. 

Perisabor^ a city of Assyria, reduced and burned by the emperor Ju- 
iian, iv, 170. 

Perozes^ king of Persia, his fatal expedition against the Nepthalites, 
vii, 136. 

Persecutions^ ten, of the primitive Christians, a review^ of, ii, 448. 

Perseus^ amount of the treasures taken from that prince, i, 256. 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by Ariaxerxes, i, 818. The reli- 
gion of the Magi reformed, ibid, ' Abridgment of the Persian theo- 
logy, 320. Simplicity of their worship, 322. Ceremonies and mo- 
ral precepts, 82f3. Every other mode of w’orship prohibited but that 
of Zoroaster, 82S. Extent and population of the country, 830. , Its 
military power, 842. Account of the audience given by the empe- 
ror Cams to the ambassadors of Varanes, ii, 94. The throne of, 
disputed by the brothers . -Marses /znd Horrnms? 143* ,Galcfius', de- 
feated by the Persians, 144. Narses overthrown in his turn by Ga- 
lerius, 1 48. Articles of peace agreed on between the Persians ami 
the Romans, 153. 

-war between Sapor king of, and the emperor Constantius, iii, 

139. Battle of Singara, 140. Sapor invades Mesopotamia, 204. 
The PersiaR territories Invaded by the emperor Julian, iv, I6L Pass- 
age of the Tigris, 180. Julian harassed in hfs retreat, 194. Treaty 
of peace betw-een Sapor and the emperor Jovian, .509.- Reducticn 
of Armenia, and death of Sapor,: 318, 8 ;I5f = 

the silk trade, how carried on from. China through Persia, 

for the supply of the Roman empire, ' vii, 94 ;■ Peath 
in an expedition against, the -^'hi|e .-| 8, S. 

reigns of Cabades, and Ids son -Ghc^foes,'. #8^ ^ 
ter the death of Chos|r«^:' 

^4889. * * F 'd 

invasion of, by'^the of 
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Ca<|^sia, S65, Sack of Ctesiphon, S6S. Conquest of, by tbc Sara- 
cens, S7^. The Magian religion supplanted by Mahoinetisin, 40S. 
The power of the Arabs crushed by the dynasty of the Bowides, x, 
8‘i Persia subdued by the Turks, 844. 

Fcrsia^ conquest of, by the Moguls, xi, 4* 16, By Tamfrlane, xii, 

Pertlnax^ his character and exaltation to the imperial throne, i, 157. 
His funeral and apotheosis, 1 87. 

Perce/ifims Niger, go%’ernor of Syria, 'assumes the imperial dignity cju 
the death of Pertinax, i, 17B. 

Petavius, character of his Dogmata lyieoiogicay viii, 260, note, 

Peter t brother of the eastern emperor Maurice, his injurious treat- 
ment of the citizens of Azimuntiuin, and flight from thence, viii, 
201 . 

Fc'ier I, czar of Russia, his conduct toward his son, .contrasted with 
that of Constantine the Great, iii, 112. 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the kingdom of Sicily, xi, S44. 

Peter^ Bartholemy, his miraculous discovery of the Holy Lance, xi, 7S: 
His strange death, 76. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 268. 

Peter the Hermit, his character and scheme to recover the Holy Land 
from the infidels, xi, 1. Leads the first crusaders, 24. Failure of 
his zeal, 72. 

Petra f the city of, taken by the Persians, vii, SSO. Is besieged by the 
Romans, 381. Is demolished, 333. 

Petrarch^ his studies and literary character, xii, I2l. And history, 
324. His account of the ruin of the ancient buildings of Rome. 

Pfeffel^ character of his history of Germany, ix, 2i 2, fiote. 

Phalanx^ Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, i, 21. 

Phar almond y the actions, and foundation of the French monarchy by 
him, of doubtful authority, v, 360. 

Tharas commands the Heruli, in the African war, under Bclisarius, 
vii, 165. Pursues Gelimer, iS9. His letter to Gelimer, 19L 

PJiartsees^i account of that sect among the Jews, ii, 299. 

P/iasiSi river, its course described, vii, 3l§. 

Pheasant^ derivation of the name of that bird, vii, 321. 

Phiielf>kus^ Francis' his character of the Greek language of Constantin- 
* pple,'’xii, 1 15. ' ‘ 

PBIifi I of France, ’his limited dignity and power, xi, 8. 

Pkli^ Augustus, of France, engages in the third crusade, xj , 143. 

Phiiifi^ pretorian' prefect undef the third Gordian, raised to the em- 
pire on his death, 5, 309. ' Was a- favourite of the Christians, iL 
45L t : 

PMipj pr^torian prefect of Constantinople, conveys the bishop Paul In^ 
to banishment clandestinely, iii, 394. 

emperor df-Ckifnstantinaple, ix, 23. ■*' 

taken %nd ’-sackeifby^Ae 'Gbty, b B99; •’ ■ ' 

a character of his works, Bi, 317* * , ■ ' ‘ 

' Gtecian,-k'^eiryf sects of, i, 48. ' 
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Fliineus^ tbe situation of his palace, Hi, 5. • ■ i 

F/iOC^a h settled by Genoese, who trade in almn, xH, 5SL ^ 
Fhocas^ a centurion, is chosen emperor by the disaffected troops of 
the eastern eujpire, viii, 206- Murders the emperor Maurice, 
and liis |:blidren, 209. His character, 212. His fall and death, 
216 . 

Fkomicta d^cribed, i, 39. • , 

Photlus^ the son of Antonina, distinguishes himself at the siege of 
Naples, vii, 261 . Is exiled, 263. Betrays his mother’s vices t© 
Belisarius, 264. Turns monk, 267* 

Fhotins^ the patrician, kills himself to escape the persecution of Justi- 
nian, viii, 322. 

Fhoilus^ patriarch of Constantinople, character of his Library^ x, 1 58. 

His quarrel with the pope of Home, xi, 173. 

Fliranza^ George, the Greek historian, some account of, xii, 88, note. 
His embassies, 176. His fate on the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, 235. 

Ficar4y^ derivation of the name of that province, xi, 1, note, 

■ Pigmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, iv, 310. 

Pilate^ Pontius^ his testimony in favour of Jesus Christ, much improv- 
ed by the primitive fathers, ii, 445. 

Pilpay*s fables, history and character of, vlii, 306. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from the threads spun by 
this fish, by the Romans, vii, 92. 

Pipa^ a princess of the Marcomanni, espoused by the emperor Gallie- 
. nus, i, 420. ■ . ^ ^ . 

Piso^ Calphurnius, one of the competitors against Gallienus, his illus- 
trious family and character, i, 4*47. 

Pitjus^ the city of, destroyed by the Goths, i, 424. 

Placidia^ daughter of Theodosius the Great, her history and marriage 
with Adolphus king of the Goths, v, 334. Is injuriously treat^ 
by the usurper Singeric, after the death of her husband, 355. Her 
marriage with Constantius, and retreat to Constantinople, vi, 2. 
Her administration in the West, as guardian of her son the emperor 
Valentinian History of her daughter Honoria, 103. Her 

death and burial, 1 38, nok. 

Plague, origin and nature of this disease, vii, 418- Great extent and 
long duration of that in the reign of Justinian, 423. , 

Plato, his theological system, iii, 314. Is receh'ed by the Alexandrian 
Jews, 316. And expounded by St. John the Evangelist, 3„l 8* 
The theological system of the emperor Julian, iv, 72- . ^ ■ , 

P&/WK* philosophy introduced into Italy, xii, 133 .,. _ ^ . 

F/atomsts^ new, an account of, 182. Unite with tlie, heathen priests 
to oppose the Christians, 462. 

F/animms, pretori an prefect under the emperor Severus, his histe^ry^ ij, 

'201. , . . 

Plebeians of Rome, state and char^t^ y, 278. , 

Pliny the Younger, examiiiari.cm'.i^^&CQddhct tow’'ar4 the Christi^ii?^ ^ 

« ii, 4l7. - ^ ^ ^ " ! 

Poet laureat, a; ridiculous ap^qlirteeot',. xH,” 3^ noje, , 
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FogmSy his rejections on the ruin of ancient Home, xii, By5> 

FoiJurs^ battle of, heti?een Clovis king of the Franks, and Akric king 
of the Goths* vi, SS5* 

Follentia^ battle of, between StiKcho the Roman general, and Alarlc 
the Golli, Y, 198. ^ 

Folijthcbvi of the Romans, its origin and effects, i, 46* How accounted’ 
for by the primitive Chrisliumi, ii, 288. Scepticism ^fi the people 
at the time of the publication of Christianity, 355. The ChiAuaiis 
why more odious to the pagans than the Jews, 387* 

- the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among Clni-stian.^ 

hi, 440. Theological system of the emperor Julian, iv, 72. 

review of the pagan ecclesiastical establishment, v, 92, Rco 

viva! oi^, by the Christian monks, ISO, 

2ompeiami-i^ prefect of Rome, proposes to drive ALiric liom the walls 
by spells, v, 202. 

Pompeianm Rurklus^ general under Maxentius, defeated and killed by 

Contantine the Great, ii, 227. 

Pompey^ his disscretional exercise of pow*er during his command in ibc 
East, i, 100. Increase of the tributes of Asia by his conquests, 257.* 
Pontiffs^ pagan, their jurisdiction, v, 92. 

Pontifex Maximus^ in pagan Rome, by whom that office v/as exercised, 
m,281. 

Popes of Rome, the growth of their power, Ix, 13 h Revolt of, 

from the Greek emperors, 137. Origin of their temporal domi^ 
nion, 155. Publication of the decretals, and of the fictitious 
donation of Constantine the Great, 159. Authority of the German 
emj^rors in tlielr election, 195. Violent distractions in their elec- 
tion, 197* 

> — ^ foundation of their authority at Rome, xii, 260. Their mode 
of election settled, 299. Schism in the papacy, 367. They ac- 
quire the absolute domimon of Rome 387. The ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, 391. 

Population of Rome, a computation of, v, 286. 

Forcaro, Stephen^ his conspiracy!^ at Rome, xii, 383. 

Posthumus^ the Roman general under the emperor Gallienus, defends 
Gaul against the incursions of the Franks, i, 444. Is’ killed by his 
mutinous troops, ii, 229. 

Power^ absolute, the exerGise of, hovv checked, x, 1 35. 

Prefect of the sacred bed-chamber, under Constantine the Great, his 

■ office, iii, 69. , ' . 

of ’Rome sad ‘XSonstantibople, under the emperors, the na- 
tee qf their offices,' S% 4S-. ^ The office ■ revRxd at Rome, xii, 
282. 

FretextaiuSf prefect of Rome under Valcntinian, his character, iv, 

^ ' -I . ■ -t . 

the Rbm^n ^atmy, an account of, i, 168. They 

■ ^ 'empire Rome 'fey 'pubHc auction, 171. • Are disgraced 

htn^c^^^Severua, ' tiew b^blishment of them, 

, K Authority 'of 'the pretdHkn prefect,' ‘200. Are rcducedf 

'.b ' . j A y ^ 
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Uicir privileges abolished, and their place supplied, by iIm Jo- 
viaiis and Herculeaos, H, 161- , Their desperate courage iCiwder 

JJaxc'iiLtuS, 2S2, Are totaiij suppressed by Constantine the Great, 

■ 235 ., -- . , ■ '• ■ , . 

rreior:\in prefect, revolutions of this office under the emperors, iii, 
42 . I’unr functions vyhen it became a civil office, 44- 

Pre/vrs' of the nature and tendency of their edicts explained, 

vl’i, 13* 

a farm of devotion unknown in the temples of paganism, 
ill, SOI* and abuse of, 302. 

Freikstination^ influence of the doctrine of, on the Saracens and Turks, 
ix, 296. 

Fi'eshyters^ among the primitive Christians, the offiice explained, ii, 
331 . _ ^ ^ ^ 

Pr ester John^ origin of the romantic stories concerning, viii, 344. 

Priests^ no distinct order of men among the ancient pagans, ii, 354 ^ 
iii, 281. 

Priestly^ Br. the ultimate tendency of his opinions pointed x, 
193, mte. ■ . ■ : 

Frimogenkure^ the prerogative of, iinkno^vn to the Roman larv, viii, 
75., 

Prince of the waters in Persia, his office, vii, 303, note, 

Priscillian^ bishop of Avila in Spain, is, w-kh his followers, put ko 
death for heresy, v, 34. 

Priscus^ the historian, his conversation with a captive Greek, in the 
camp of Attila, vi, 59. His character, 67, note. 

Priscus., the Greek general, his successes against the Avars, viii, 203. 

Proba^ \vidow of the prefect Petronius, her flight from the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, V, S21. 

Probus assumes the imperial dignity in opposition to plorianus, ii, 70. 
His character and history, 72. 

Frohue^ pretorkn prefect of Illyricum, preserves Sirmium ftcmi the 

S uadi, iv, 330. . . , . , ' ' 

us^ Sicortusy his embassy from the emperor Biocletian to Narses 
king of -Persia, ii, 151. * . 

FroaWay John of, instigates the revolt of Sicily from John of Anjou^ 
xi,344. ^ ^ 

iV£?c Ax, story of his extraordinary brazen mirror, vii, 113. 

Proclusy the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his superstition, vii, 

Proconsnh of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, their office, iii, 48. - 
ProcopWy wife of the Greek emperor Michael I, her martial inclina- 
lions, ix, 36. , 

Procopius y his history, apd revolt -against enifferpr of the.. East, 

iv, 243. Is reduced, and put to death j 250, His account^; the 
testament of the emperor Arcadflus^ ■v%-,',#12. ■ His account 
, tain, vi, 401. Character of hfc histories, vii, 61*- Accepts; the- of- 
Jee of secretary-', under Hk ’defence of the 

m archers, 165. His account .of the 'desolation of the .Africa^' pro- 
vince by war, 353^ ■ . ** 




origin of tlie sect of, in the Roman civil law, viii, S0» 
FroAlus^ his extraordinary character, and his rebellion against Frobu^; 
in Gaul, ii, 87- 

Fradigies in ancient history, a philosophical resolution of, iii, 263. 
Promises, under what circumstances the Roman law^ enforced the fol - 
hlment of, viii, 83. ^ 

Fromotus, master-general of the Infantry under Theodosl^ls, is ruined 
by the enmity of Ruiinus, v, 140, 

Property, personal, the origin of, viii, 70. How ascertained by the 
Homan laws, 71. Testamentary dispositions of, horv introduced^ 

77. 

Prophets, their office among the primitive Christians, ii, SSO, 

Propontis described, in, 8- 

Proterius, patriarch of Alexandria, his martial episcopacy, and ^dolent 
death, viii, 310. 

Protestants, their resistance of oppression, not consistent with th 
'practice of the primitive Christians, in, 249. Proportion of their 
number to that of the catholics, in France, at the beginning of the 
last century, 253, note. Estimate of their reformation of popery, 

X, 188. ... . '..r. 

Protosehastos, import of that title in the Greek empire, x, 120. 
Proverbs, the book of, Tvhy not likely to be the production of King 
Solomon, vij, 195, mte^ 

Provinces of the Roman empire described, i, 30.’ Distinction be- 
tween Latin and Greek provinces, 60. Account of the tributes re-^ 
ceived from, 257. Their number and government, after the seat 
of empire •was removed to Constantinople, iii, 50. 

Prusa, conquest of, by the Ottomans, xj, 434. 

PrMSsm, emigration of the Goths to^ i, 392. 

^Pukheria, sister of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, her charac- 
ter and administration, v, 416. Her lessons to her brother, 419. 
Her contests with the empress Eudocia, 424. Is proclaimed em- 
press of the East, on the death of Theodosius, \i, 84. Her death 
and canonization, 190. 

purple, the royal colour of, among the ancients, far surpassed by the 
modern discovery of cocliineal, \di, 90, note, 

-fVW/, the inroads of, punished by the emperor Constantius, ui, 

. J96. Revenge the treacherous murder of their king Gabinius, iv,. 

ssq. 

^estion, criminal, how exercised under the Roman emperors, iii, 

historical review, of this .office, iii, 71| 

^tniFian brothers, Maximus and Condianus, their history, i, 142. 
^intiiius, brother of the emperor Claudius, his ineftectuai effort to 

Qdrpmi attempt to decide |hie..age in which he wrote, 
3 ' 06 , ^ ^ 

tQ.:so!diers, i,. 252 , mlr.. 
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S-Miagmsus^ king of the Gotlis^ His formidable invasion ofilaIy,r^ 
213. His savage character, 217* -Is reduced by StilicHo, and put 
to death, ^220, 

Rndfgei\ king of the Vanii, compelled to fulfil his matrimonial ob- 
ligations, uy a British heroine, vi, 402. 

Eojnadan^ the month of, how observed by the Turks, ix, 276. 

Rande^ u chieftain of the Alemaani, his unprovoked attack of ]\Iogun* 
tiacum, iv, 281, 

Ra^K•nnll^ the ancient city of, described, v, 207- The emperor Ho- 
norxius hxes his residence there, 210. Invasion of, by a Greek fleet, 
ix, 1 10. Is taken by the Lombards, and recovered by the Vene- 
tians, 146. Final conquest of, by the Lombards, 147. The eK« 
archato of, bestowed by Pepin on the pope, 156, 

Raymond of T houlouse, the crusader, his character, xi, S3. His rotit^i 
to Constantinople, 43. His bold behaviour there, .51 . 

count of Tripoli, betrays Jerusalem into the hands ‘of Sa- 
ladin, xi, 135. ' ' 

Raynal^ Abbe, mistaken in asserting that Constantine the Great sup- 
pressed pagan worship, lii, 404. ' - 

Rebels, whe the most inveterate of, jc, 177. 

Recared, the first catholic king of Spain, converts his Gothic subjects, 
vi, 299. 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, estimated, x, 1 88. A se-r 
cret reformation still working iri the reformed churches, 192, 
Rein-deer, this animal driven northward by the improvement of cli- 
mate from cultivation, i, 347* 

Relics, the worslup of, introduced by the monks, v, 124. A valuable 
cargo of, imported from Constantinople by Louis IX of France, xi, 
2§0. 

Remigius^ bishop of Rheiins, converts Clovis king of the Franks, vj, 
319. 

Repentance, its high esteem, and extensive operation, among the primi- 
tive Christians, ii, 316. 

Resurrection, general, the Mahometan doctrine of, ix, 277. 

Retiarius, the mode of his combat with tlie secutor, in the Roman am- 
phitheatre, i, 154. 

Revenues of the primitive church, how distributed, ii, 345 , III, 294. 
Of the Rbman empire, when removed to Constantinople, a review 
of, iii, 82. ^ ‘ 

Rhesteum, city of, its situation, iii, 1 L 
Rhetia described, i, 35. 

Rha%aies, the Persian general, defeated and killed by the emperar 
HeracHus, viii, 249. ^ 

Rhetorki the study of, congenial to a popular state, 144. 

Rhine, the banks of, fortified by the emperor Valentinian, iv,'283.^'' 
Rhodes, ’account- of the coloste-‘0^-fe,^'425* ‘The kitight’S -of, 

^ 438., . • _ , ' ■ 

Rwh^rdl, of EoglaialJ ongsges^m.^fhe third c'rusade, xl, 145, 


geki:eal ixBfix. 

sifeivs the island of Cyprus on the house of Lusignafij tsS. Ii;> 
rtf'iy to the exhortations of Fulk of Neuiliv, 188. 

Richards, monk of Cirencester, his litei\^ry character, v, 365, noie, 

Rkimer^ Count,- ins history, vi, 165. Permits iVIajorian to assume 
the imperial dignity in the -^vestern empire, 169. Knjtjys suprtnne 
j'ower under cover of the name oF ibe emperor Libius Severn.-^ 
183, Alarries the daughter of the emperor Autifemius, 193. 
Sacks Rome, and kills Anthemius, 217. Idb death, 218. 

Nicholas di, his birth, character, and history, :<ii, S3i. 

Roads^ Homan, the construction and great extent of, i, 81. 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 270. 

Rohrt, count of Flanders, his character and engagement :n the hr;*/, 
crusade, xi, 32. 

Robert^ duke of Normandy, his character and engagement in the firrt 
crusade, xi, 32. Recalled by the censures of the church, 7 1 . 

RodcnCf the Gothic king of Spain, his defeat and death by Tarik 
the Arab, Lx, 473, 

Rodugune^ probable origin of her character, in Rowe’s Royal Con- 
veit, vi, 402, 403, note, 

Roger^ count of Sicily, his expipits, and conquest of that island, x, 
281. 

Roger, son of the fermer, the first king of Sicily, x, 308. His 
military achievements in Africa and Greece, 311. 

Roger de Flor, engages as an auxiliaiy in the service of the Greek 
emperor Andronicus, xi, 317. His assassination, 350, 

Romanus I, Lecapenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 58, 

Rmmms 11, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 61, 

Romnms III, Argyrus, emperor of Constanlinople, ix, 60, 

Rommtis IV, Biogeiies, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 78. Ijs dc^ 
feated and taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan Alp Arslan, x, 
356. His treatment, deliverance, and death, S5S. 

Rommus, Count, governor of Africa, his corrupt administration, 

301, 

Romnmis, governor of Eosra, betrays it to the Saracens, ix, 384, 

Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out, i, Preface, It -- 
prosperous circumstances in the second century, 1. The princi- 
pal conquests of, achieved under the republic, 2, Conquests 
under the emperors, 5, . Military establishment of the emperors, 
14, Naval force of the <Anpue,.28. View of the provinces of 
■ the empire, 30. Its general extent, 44, I'he union and internal 
prosperity of the empire, jn the age of (the Antonines, account- 
ed for, 45. Treatment of the provinces, 56. Benefits included 
ia_^the freedom ^of the. xity, ' 50. .Distinction between the Latin 
a n^' Greek provinces, 60. yrevalence of the Oreek, as a scien- 
tific. language/ 63u Numbers and /condition of .the Eaman slaves, 
Fc^ulcaisne®.' of jtlie • eippire^ Unity and .pomw* of the 
'Monuments of Rsiumi architectiire, 70.. T.b® 

' Mom an uuagnifi^ence,^ chiefly ..^splayed in public buildings,; 75f 

77tif?®ubfic .roads^ .81* Great 
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■ iaiprovements of agrlcalture in the ivestern countries the 
empire, S4. Arts of luxury, 8?. Commerce with, the East, 88* 
Conteniporary representation of the prosperity of the empire, 90- 
Decline of courage and genius, 91,- 9"i. lieuew of public affairs 
after the** battle of Actium, 95. The imperial poner and dig- 
ruty :conlij;^ied to Augustus by the senate, 9vS* The various cha- 
racters and powers vested h\ the emperor, lOS. General idea of 
the imperial system, 109. Abortive attempt of the senate to re« 
some its rights after the murder of Caligula, 116. The emperors 
associate their intended successors to power, 119. The most hap- 
py period in the Roman history pointed out, 126. Their pecu- 
liar misery under their tyrants, 129* The empire publicly sold 
hy auction by the pretorkn guards, 171. Civil wars of. the Ro- 
niaas, hovr generally decided, 192. When the aimy first re- 
ceived regular pay, 256* How the citizens were relieved from 
taxation, ilfid. General estimate of the Homan revenue from the 
provinces, 260. Miseries flowing from the succession to the em- 
pire being elective, 271. A summary review^ of the Roman his- 
tory, SI 3. Recapituialion of the w’ar with Parthia, SSi. Inva- 
rdon of the provinces by the Goths, 397* The office of censor 
revived by the emperor Decius, 400. Peace purchased of . the 
Goths, 406. The emperor Valerian taken prisoner by Sapor, 
king of Persia, 436. I'he popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
sff Home investigated, 414. Famine and pestilence throughout 
die empire, 455. The city fortified against the inroads of the 
Aleinanni, ii, 27. Remarks on the alleged sedition of the officers 
of the mint under Aurelian, 50. Observations on the peaceful 
interregnum after the death of Aurelian, 59. Colonks of 
barbarians introduced into the provinces by Probus, S2. Exhi- 
bition of the public games by Carinus, 100, Treaty of peace 
between the Persians and the Romans, 153. The last triumph 
celebrated at Rome, 1 56. How the imperial coutts came be 
transferred to Milan and Nicomedia, 158. The pretorian bands 
superseded' by the Jovian arid Herculean gOards, 161# The ppwer 
Cif the senate annihilated, 162. ' Font divisions of the empire 
under four conjunct princes, 16S* Their expensive establishments 
cal] for more burdensome taxes, 169. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicate the empire, 170# Six emperors existing at bnd time, 208. 
The senate and people apply to Constantine to deliver them from 
the tyranny of Maxentius, 220. Constantine enters the city 
victorius, 233. Laws of Constantine, 250. Constantine reraaijis 
mle emperor, 264. History of the progress and establishment of 
Christianity. 265. ' Pretensions of the bishop of Rome, whence 
deduced, $39. ’ State of the church at Rome at the time , of’ the 
■persecotion by Hero., 364. Narrative ofTheRre of Rome, ,3B the 
reign ’of Nero, 40S# "The Christians' ;^mcuted as 'the inc^idia- 
rie% 405. The memesrabic ec&ts'cff’ Uiocletiah and his «peiates 
against the Christiahs, 

^6me§ account the bualJiiig and cBtabKshment of the' rival' clij 
Constantinople^ 4» '’New feiis of administradon estabJished 
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llifje, 30* Division of the empire among tlie sons of Constant*, 
tine, 133. Establishment of Christianity as the nalional religion, 
280. Tumults excited by the rival bisliops, Liberiiis and Fselix, 
390. Paganism restored by Julian, iv, Si. And Christianity by 
Jovian, 22^7. The empire divided into the Ea^f and West^ by the 
emperor Valent Inian, 242. Civil institutions ©f Val^tinian, 259. 
The crafty avarice of the clergy restrained by Valehtinian, 270, 
Bloody contest of Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Home, 
274. Great earthquake, SS8. 

Rome^ the emperor Theodosius visits the city, v, 55. Inquiry 
the cause of the corruption of morals in his reign, 87. Heview 
of the pagan establishment, 92. The pagan religion renounced 
by the senate, 100. Sacrifices prohibited, 103. The pagan re- 
ligion prohibited, 1 1 6. Triumph of Honorius and Stilicho over 
Aiaric the Goth, 204. Alaric encamps under the walls of the 
city, 255. Retrospect of the state of the, city when besieged hy 
Plannlbal, /5/V/. Wealth of the nobles and magnificence of the 
city, 262. Character of the nobles of, by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 267. State and character of the common people, 278. 
Public distributions of bread, &c. 280. Public baths, 282. Games 
and spectacles, 284. Attempts to ascertain the population of the 
city, 286. The citizens suffer by famine, 290, Plague, 292. 
The retreat of Aiaric purchased by a ransom, 295. Is again be- 
sieged by Aiaric, 303. The senate unites with him in electing 
Attains emperor, 305. ' The city seized by Aiaric, and plunder- 
ed, 311. Comparison betv^reen this event and the sack of Rome 
by tjie emperor Charles V, 322, Aiaric quits Rome and ra- 
vages Italy, 325. Laws passed for the relief of Rome, and Italy, 
337. Triumph of Honorius for the reduction of Spain by Wallia; 
358. Is preserved from the hands of Attila by a ransom, vi, ISL 
Indications of the nun of the empire, at the death of Valentiniaa 
III, 142. Sack of the city by Genseric king of the Vandals, 

151. I’he public buildings of, protected from depredation by the 
laws of Majorian, 174. Is sacked again by tbe patrician IHci- 
mer, 2i7. Augustulus, the last emperor of the West, 222, The 
decay of the Roman spiiit remarked, 231. History of monastic 
institixtions in, 244. General observations on the history of the 
Roman empire, 405. 

Italy conquered by Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, vii, 13. Pro- 
sperity of the city under his government, 29. Account of the 
four factions in the circus, 76i First introduction of silk among 
the Romans, 91. The office of consul suppressed by Justinian, 

152. Thexity receir^ 'Belisarius,’224. Siege of, by the Goths, 
Distressful siege of, by Totila the Goth, 362. Is taken-, 

366. Is recovered by Belisarius, 370. Is again taken by Totila, 
$76. Tf''4akeil by the <feunuch"''Narses, 388. Extinction ‘ of ‘the- 
seteic, 389. ' ;t The:t€ity deg^ed' to* the second rank under '-the 
exarchs of 40^ * A rovS^'^of'^the Roman lawS|**vii;, h 

^ Extent of the dOtchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna’, 146.* 
abl^ state of the city, I5S* * of Gregofy the Great, 464. 




the government of the city -neW-modelieci under the ^pc-s 
after their revolt from the Greek emperors, ix, 14?2» Is attacked 
by the Lombards, and delivered by King Pepin, 14G. The office 
and rank of exarchs and patricians explained, IBS. Reception 
of Charkmagne by Pope Adrian T, 1.54, 155. Origin of the 
temporal power of the popes, 156. Mode of electing* a pope, 
195. Is nlenaced by the Saracens, x, 61. Prosperous pontidcate 
of Leo IV, 64. Is besieged and taken by the emperor Henry lil, 
302, Great part of the city burnt by Robert Guiscard, in the 
cause of Pope Gregory Vll, 304. 

. — the history of, resumed, after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, xii, 256> French and German emperors of, 258. 
Authority of the popes, 2G0. Restoration of the republican form 
of government, 277. Office of senator, 285. Wars against the 
neighbouring cities, 297. Institution of the jubilee, 310. Re- 
volution in the city, by the tribune Hienzi, 331. Calamities 
flowing from the schism of the papacy, 369. Statutes and govern- 
ment of the city, 380. Porcaro’s conspiracy, S83.‘ The eccle- 
siastical government of, .391, Reflections of Poggius on the ruin 
of the city, 395. Four principal causes of its ruin specified, 40.0. 
The Coliseum of Titus, 418. Restoration and ornaments of the 
city, 428. 

Romtlda^ the betrayer of Friuli to the Avars, her cruel treatment by 
them, viii, 22?. 

R^mrtond. daughter of Cunimund king of the Gepidae, her marriage 
with Alboin king of the Lombards, viii, 119. Conspires his 
murder, 129. Her ilight and death, 131. ■ ‘ 

Roum^ the Seijukian kingdom of, formed, x, 372. 

Rudbeck^ Olaus, summary abridgment of the argument in his Atfantica^ 
i, 35L. 

Rujinus^ the confidential minister of the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, stimulates his cruelty against Thcssalonica, v, 66. His cli^- 
racter and administration, 139.- - His death, 157^ 158; b A f 

Rugilus the Hun, his settlement in Hungary, vi, 38. * ' : 

Rmic characters, the ajitiquity of, traced, i, 352, . . 

Russia f origin of the monarchy of, x, 219. Gepgraphy and ti*ade 
of, 223. Naval expeditions of the Russians against Constan- 
tinople, 228. Reign of the czar Sw^atoslaus, 233. The Russians 
converted to Christianity, 238. Is conquered by the .Moguls^ -xiy 
420. . . . ' 

Rusrnn^ a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, expressive of .the ^ danger 
of living under despots, i, 1 29i 

his 'character of the monks of Capraria, v, 167f 168. : * 



the hcsresl^ch^ Ms opinions -a&rwatrd adopted by his adta* 
goais|,Jii, 237* doctrine of 'the; Trinity, 'The 'Sabel- 
lians unite .with the Trithei^tS/’at dte eounril 'of Nice ■ to overpower 
^he Ariansi $34*- ^ '..r -T.jr ^ 

.M/Wj^heir astronomical my lhcdog^,rix, 249. 


Sakiiifn oIjtain> tile eommaud of the eastern provinces iroiii Con- 
Stan tins. Hi, 211. 

SaimMy genera! of Ac East, is defeated by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
king of Italy, vH, 24. 

SaMmmSy origin oftke sect of, in the Roman civil law, viij, 30. 

HaMuceeSy account of that sect among the Jews, ii, 299, 

his birth, promotion, and character, ^'i, 129. 6onf|uer. I'ne 
kingdom of Jerusalem, 1S6. His ineffectual siege of Tyre, 140. 
Siege of Acre, 142. His negotiations with Richard I -of England 
149. His death, 151, 

account of the medical’ school of, s:, 278. 
laws, history of.,, vi, 343^ 

^allusty the prefect, and friend of the , emperor Julian, declines tlie 
offer of the diadem on his deaA, iv, £04. Becimes it again ou 
the death of Jovian, £3,5. Is "retained in his "employment by the*' 
emperor Valentinian, £41. • 

Sallusiy the historian, by what funds he raised his palace on the Qyd- 
rinai hill, V, S18, ;70/e. 

Sahnay the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, described, ii, 177. 

Sahiany his account of die distress and rebellion of the Bagaudm, vi, 
144, 

the Saracen dynasty of, s, 81. 

SatmritmSy persecution and extinedoii of, by the emperor Justinian, 
viii, 323. 

Samuel the prophet, his ashes conveyed to Constantinople, v, I £5, 

12a . ^ . 

Saj^ory king of Persia, procures the assassination of Chosroes king of 
Armenia, and seizes the country, i, 435. Defeats the emperor 
Valedbn, and takes him prisoner, 433. Sets up Cyriades as suc- 
cessor to Valerian in the Homan empire, 437. Overruns Syria, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 4SS. His deaA, ii, 4L 

Sapory the son of Hormouz, is crowned king of Persia before his 
birth, Hi, 1 35. His character and early heroism, 136. Harasses 
the eastern provinces of the Roman empire, 1 39. Battle cf Siii- 
gara, against the emperor Constantins, 140, His son brolally 
killed by ConstB^ttius, 14*2. His several attempts on Nisibis, 
Concludes a truce with Constantins, 145. His haughty 
piopo^tkms to Constantins, £01. Inodes Mesopotamia, £04. 
Reduces Anuda, ’£08. Returns home, £10. His peaceful over- 
tures to the emperor Julian, iv, 143. His consternation at the 
• ,wcess?es of Julian, 186. Harasses, the retreat of die Romans, 1S4, 
His treaty with the emperor Jovian, £09. His reduction of Ar- 
tnenia, ^^>diealh, 311, 315* ' 

Saracen^ various definitions of that appellation, ix, £33, note. 

Saracens^ successions of the caliphs of, ix, 33£. Their rapid con- 
.quests, ’361.' . Cohqucsfcof Fersm, S7£. Siege of Damascus, 385. 

t of Syiia, ^6. Of Egypt, 425,. 

- liiyasiw of Afiica, .4i8v ■ Thdir itidEttry character, x, 144* 

'^arkiTf, ihe, Persian general, jdins the Avars in besieging Const^K- 
dple, viii, 243. Revolt; ta fhe empemr Heraclius, £47. 
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Sardmia^ expiilsbn of the Vandals from, by Marcellimis, vi, Is 
conquered by Zano, the brother of Gelimer king of the 'Vandals, 
vii, 181. Is surrendered to Belisarius, 186. 

Sarrnmans^ memorable defeat of, by the emperor Cams, ii, 93. Their 
manners described, iii, 119. Brief history of, 12% They apply 
to Constantine the Great for assistance against the Goths, 123. ^re 
expelled their country by the Ximigantes; 126. Are restored by 
Constantins, 200. 

Savage manners, a brief viei? of, i, 356.. -Are more uniform than those 
of civili'/ed nations, iiij 34.d. 

Sarus^ the Goth, plunders the camp of Stilicho, and drives him into 
the hands of the emperor at Ravenna, v, 24<2. Insults Alaric, and 
occasions the sacking of Rome, 310. Is killed by . Adolphus king 
of the Visigoths, 34*8, 349. 

Biiturnmiis^ one of the competitors for empire against Galiienus, his ob- 
servation on his investiture, i, 4*48. 

Sniurninusy lieutenant under the eitiperor Probus, in the Jiast, is driven 
into rebellion by his troops, ii, 86. . > 

'Saxons^ ancient, an account of, iv, 286. . Their piratical confe- 
derations, 2SS, Their invasions of Gaul checked by the Romans, 
290. Hou^ converted to Christianity, vi, 272. Descent of' the 
Saxons on Britain, 381. Their brutal desolation of the country, 


392. 

Semderbeg^ prince of Albania, his history, xii, 168. 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, viii, 100. 

Scauriis^ the patrician family of, how reduced under the emperors, iii, 
40, nole^ ^ 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, ii, 284. . 

Science reducible i:o four classes, x, 45. 

Sc/avonlans, their national character, vii, 278. Their barbarous in- 
roads on the eastern empii*e, 283. Of Dalmatia, account of, x, 
198. , . ^ \ 

Scois and Ticts, the nations of, how dislingwted, iy,''292, In- 
vasions of Britian by, 295^ ‘ 'b- ^ > 

Scgtlilans^ this name, vaguely applied to mixed tribes of barbarians, i, 
432. Their pastoral manners, iv, 341. . Extent and boundaries of 
Scythia, 355. Revolutions of, v, 210. Their mode of war, vi, 
53. , . ' ^ ^ ' 

Sebasikn^ master^genetal of thednfant!ry;dMer4he'0m|»for Valen% his 
successful expedition against the Goths, iv, 405. Is killed in tile 
, battI«*of ‘ Hadri jnople, 4 11 r : ' * - tj. 

8ehmd&% the brother of the usurper JovinuSjis assocJalfed with him m 
hs$* assumed imperial dignities,. F, 348* ' •’ 

Sebastrecrator^ import of that title in the Greek emphe, x, 

See%^ imNormandy, the bishop and chapter castrated, xii^j-2S5, 

Sigesfm^ the fiiinc4s of, support 4hek.iuifcp4ud4n%/btetfately;h^u« 

Arta}t€r*w> if ^ r->. 

Segmd^ empewbf whol^roou^t-ocmverted 
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Seu/eft, his seiiteniioiis character of trarisubstantiatioii, ix, 112^ noie^ 

Scu't/nt^ the great city of, ruined by the Romans, i, S3S. 

Sehmus Nicat^r^ number of cities founded by him, i, 329, 
note, 

Beljuk^ Turkish dynasty of the house of, x, S44. Division of their em- 
pire, 368. 

Senate of Rome is reformed, by Augustus, i, 97. Its legij^hifive and \ih- 
dicial powers, 109. Abortive attempt of, to resume its rights after 
the murder of Caligula, 1 16. Its legal jurisdiction over the empe- 
rors, 160. Is subjected to military despotism, by Severiis, 201., 
Women excluied from this assembly by a solemn law, 242. Thtv 
form of a secret meeting, 237- Measures taken to support the au- 
thority of the two Gordians, 288. The senate elect Maximus and 
Balbinus emperors on the deaths of the Gordians, 290. Ihcy drive 
the Alemanni out of Italy, 418. The senators forbid to exerebe 
military employments by Gallienus, 419. Elect Tacitus, tbe father 
of the senate, enipe»*or, ii, 63. Prerogatives gained to the senate, by 
this election, 65. Their power and authority annihilated by Dio- 
cletian, 160. 

amount of the coronary gold, or customary free gift of, to the 

emperors, iii, 96. The claim of Julian to the empire admitted, iv, 
3D _ ^ ^ ■ 

petitions of, to the emperors, for the restoration of the altar of 

victory, v, 90. I'he pagan religion renounced, 100. Debates ot\ 
on tbe proposals of Alaric the Golh, 236. Genealogy of the senat- 
ors, 257. l a.sses a decree for putting to death Serena the widow of 
Stillcho, 290. Under the induence of Alaric, elects Attains empe- 
ror, 305. Trial of Arvandus, a pretorian prefect of Gaul, vi, 208. 
Surrenders the sovereign power of Italy to the emperor of the East, 

227. 

extinction of that illustrious assembly, vii, 889. 

restoration of, in the twelfth century, xii, 277. The assembly 

resolved into single magistrates, 285. 

Serafiion^ his lamentation for the loss of a personified deity, viii, 
269. 

Serapis^ history of his worship, and of his temple at Alexandria, v, 
108. The temple destroyed, 111. 

Serena^ niece of the empert-r I'heodosius, married to his general Still- 
cho, V, 152. Is cruelly strangled by order of tbe Roman senate, 
290 . 

Serjeant^ legal and military import of that term, xi, 211, note, 

Siptimius^ general of the Pannonian legions, assumes the purple 
on the death of Pertinax, i, 181. His conduct toward the Chris* 
tianSf ii, 447« 

Smrmus^ St', encourages Odoacer to assume the 'dominion of Italy, vi, 
225. His body, how disposed of, 281, note, 

is decteed^ Caesar on? th^abdication of Diocletian and Max- 
■ imian, ii, lS9.:f';His defeat and death, 202* 

is general ofvtheoayalry in Gaul under Julian, iiif 

".m ■’ : , ■ , , 
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Shepherds and warriorSj tlieir respective modes di life cotnpsfedj 

Sn,$4:S. 

Slnifes^ a set of ]\ialioni elans, tlieir distinction from the Sonnites, xi^ 

334* 

sjiheriiJ^ extreme coldness of the climate^ and miserable slate of the 
natives pf, iv, 359. Is seized and occupied by the Tartars, xi, 
423. 

Ski/y^ redecliotis on the distractions in that island^ 45 L Is con- 
quered by the Saracens, x, 59- Introduction of the silk maiiu- 
facLure there, 1 10. Exploits of the Normals there, 260. Is coti« 
qiierec! by Count Hoger^ 281. Roger, son of the former, made 
king of, 308. Reign of WilHara the Bad, S‘24. Keign of 
William the Good, 326. Conquest of, by the emperor Hemy VI, 
f329. Is subdued by Charles of Anjou, xi, 338. The Sicilian Vis- 
pers^ 344. 

Sidonius ApoUinaris ^ the poet, his humourous treatment of the capita- 
tion-tax, iii, 90. His character of Theodoric king of the Visigoths 
in Gaul, vi, 158. His panegyric on the emperor Avilus, 164''. His 
panegyric on the emperor Anthemius, 195. 

Sigismond, king of toe Burgundians, murders his son, and is canonized, 
vi, 32S. Is overwhelmed by an array of Franks, 329. 

Slieniiarius^ Paul, his account of the various species of stone and mar- 
ble employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, vii, 
120, note. 

Silk, first manufactured in China, and then in the small Grecian 
island of Ceos, vii, 90. A peculiar kind of silk procured from the 
pinna marina, 92. The silk- worm, how introduced to Greece, 
97. Progress of the manufacture of, in the tenth century, x, 
110. 

Simem, persecutor of the Paulicians, becomes a proselyte to their opi- 
nions, X, 175. . . , ■ ..1 

Smeoa, king of Bulgaria, his exploit, x, 200. 

SmcGf! Siyilies, the hermit, h^ cxtrsmrdinary mode of life, vi, 26.5. 

Simony, an early instance of, ii, 455, 

Simplicius, one of the last surviving pagan philosophers of Athens, his 
writings, and chutacter, vii, 151, 152. 

Singani, battle of, between the emperor Constantins, and Sapor king of 
Persia, iii, 140. The city of, reduced by Sapor, 210. is yielded 
to him by Jovian, iv, 211. 

Sin^erk, brother of Sarus, is made king of the Goths, v, 354. 

Simridunum is perfidiously taken by Baiaii chagaii of the Avars, viii, 

197. 

Sinniuni is perfidious] Jr taken by Babn cliagan of the Avars, viii, 

197. , , ^ f 

Sirqes deposes and murders his ■fether Chqsroes II, king of Persia, 
viii, 253. Plis dteaty , of the empetor„- H^,raclius» 

255. ^ .r ^ . ‘ ■ 

%Euebut^ a Gothic king ^ of Jews theiej,-'vi, 
303. ' . 

Shim V, Pope, chaiacter of his adm.nistration, xii, 392. 
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hiitve^ Ciraiige perv-ersion of the original sense of that appellalioiiy x 
Wl- 

S/iU-ves^ among the Romans, %vlio, ‘and tlieir condition describid i, 

6f), 

personal, imposed on captives hj the barbarous nations, vi„ 

S/trperSf seven, narrative of the legendary tale of, vi, 32, 

Swjjrnn^ capture of, by Tamcrkme, -\ii, 29. 

Society^ pliiloaophical, reflections on the revolutions of, vi, 41 7 . 

Sofaruks^ the baracen dynasty of, x, 80. 

Roman, their obligations and discipline, i, 15. When lliev 
first recei\'ed regular pay, 2.56. ^ 

Soliman^ bultan, conquers Asia Minor, x, 373 . Fixes his residence 
Nice, 373. Nice taken by the first cnisaders, xi, 58, Battle of 
Dorylx'um, 60. 

Soliman^ the son of Bajazet, his character, xii, 49. His alliance rvitlj 
the Greek emperor Manuel Palxologus, 54. 

^Sobmon^ king of the Jews, not the author of the book wliicb bear' 
the name of bis Wisdom^ iii, 316. Piea^ons for supposing he did 
not write cither the book cl Ecchwiasin or the Proverbs^ vii, 195, 

, ■ .. . ■ ■ • ■■■■■■ ^ . 

So/omo- 1 ^ the eunuch, relieves the Roman province in Africa from 
the depredations of the Mooi«, vii, 200. Revolt of his troop*-' 
at Carthage, 348. Is defeated and killed by Anialus the Moor, 
352. 

Soli/maf 2 ^€dllyih of the Saracens, undertakes the siege of Coi^stantinoplc, 
i, 8* His eirormous appetite, and death, 13. 

in the Mahometan religion, their tenets, ix, 334. 

SopeHor^ a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Constantino the Groat, on 
a charge of binding the , wind by magic, iii, 364, mtv, 

Saphk^ the wido^v of Justin K, her conspiracy against the emperor Ti- 
berius, viii, 3 37. 

St. foundation of the church of, at Constantinople, vii, 116. 
Its description, 118. Is converted into a mosch, xii, 240. 

dophian^ the Arab, conunands the first siege of Constantinople, x. 
3. 

Sophroma, a Roman matron, kills herself to escape the vioknex;- of 
Maxentius, ji, 917, ^ 

Sories Sanctorunr^ a mode of Christian divination, adoptedfrom the pa- 
gans, vi, 333, • 

iwcertain opinions of the ancient philosophers as to the iininortu- 
iity of, ii, 994. This doctrine more generally received among the 
barbarous nations, and for what reason, 298. Was not taught by 
Ibid^-: Four diffetent prevailing doctrines as to the origin of, 
^Sij 964, 

jd^slroy^d ,by> ^reek emperor Tlieophilus, x, 67. 

^ ■ ^pgm'f the proyince of, desoribef| i,^' S'O. Great revenues raised from 

k, prpvp^l? bj £l|@. ^6, Is ravaged by the Fnmksr. 
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review of the history of, v, 350. Is invaded by the bar&ror.s 
nations, 352. The invaders conquered by Wallia king '%f the 
Goths, 357. Successes of the Vandals there, vi, T2. ■ Expedition 
of Theodoric king of the Visigoths into, 16 U The Christian re- 
ligion received there, 296. Hevolt and martyrdom of Hcririent> 
gild, 297j 296. Persecution of the Jews in, 302. Legislative as- 

. semblies M, 375. ' . 

acquisitions of Justinian there, vii, 203. 

■' state of, under the emperor Charlemagne, ix, 181. First intro- 

due lion of the Arabs into the country, 467. ilefeat and death of 
Hodcric the Gothic king of, 474^ Conquest of, by Musa, 478. Its 
prosperity under the Saracens, 4S6. The Christian faith there, sup- ■ 
planted by that of Mahomet, 387* The throne of Cordova idled by 
Abdalrahman, 34. 

Siadium^ Olympic, .the races of, compared with those in the Roman 
circus, vii, 75. 

StauriicmSf emperor of Constantinople, ix, 35. 

Stephen, a freedman of Domitiila, assassinates the emperor Domidan, 
ii, 416. 

Stephen, count of Chartres, his character, and engagement in the first 
crusade, xi, 32. Deserts his standard, 72. 

Stephen, St. the first Christian martyr, miraculous discovery of his body, 
and the miracles worked by it, v, 1 28. 

Stephen the savage, sent by the Greek emperor Justinian 11 to exter- 
minate the ChersonileSj.ix, 22. 

Stephen III, Pope, solicits the aid of Pepin king of France, against the 
Lombards, under the character of St, Peter, ix, 48. Crowns King 
Pepin, 252. 

Siili'cho, the great general of the western empire under the emperor 
Honorius, his character, v, 150. Puls lo death Rufinus the 
tyrannical prefect of the East, 157* His expedition against Alaric 
in Greece, 184. His diligent endeavours to check his progress 
in Italy, 194. Defeats Alaric at Follentia, 199** Drives him 
out of Italy, 203. His triumph at Rome, 204*. His preparations 
to oppose the invasion of Hadagaisus, 215. Reduces and puts him 
to death, 220. Supports the claim of Alaric in the Roman senate, 
236\ Is put to death at Ravenna, 243. Plis memory persecuted, 
244. ^ 

Sioza heads the revolted troops of the emperor Jus dman in Africa, vii, 
349. - ^ 

Strnshurg, battle of, between Julian and the Alemanni, Hi, 223. 

Snccesxianus defends the Homan frontier against the Goths, i, 424. 

Suein, the origin and renown of, i, 416, - 

Snicide applauded and pitied by the Romans, vni, 107? 108. 

Sulpklm, Servms, was the lughest improver of the Roman jffrispni- 
deuce, vii i, 25. 

Sulmn, origin and import' of thk title ‘ of' eastern' sovereignty, x, 
335. ■ ■ ; " 

description of the pagoda in' Guzatat, and its destruction 

. by Sultan Mahmud, x, 33*7. 
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SuM^ tlie worship of, introduced at Rome by the emperor Eiagabalus, i, 
Was the peculiar object of the devotion of Constantine the 
Great, before his conversion, iii, 242. And of Julian after his apos- 
tacy, iv, 85. 

city of, taken by Constantine the Great, ii, 224. 

Swi^ioshuSf cxar of Russia, his reign, x, 288. 

Swiss cantons, the confederacy of, how far similar to tliaCof ihe an- 
cient Franks, i, 414. 

Sword oi Mars, the sacred weapon of the Huns, history of, vi, 4th 

Sjogrius^ king of the Franks and Burgundians, his characLcr, vI, J12, 
is conquered by Clovis, 314. 

S^Iia the dictator, his legislative character, vlii, 96. 

Syllonus the consul, his speech to the senate, recommending the eke- 
tion of the two Gordians to their approbation, i, 287. 

Sylvania^ sister of the prefect Hufmua, her iincumu..^n sanctiiy, v, 159, 
mte» 

Sifhanus^ general in Gaul und^r Constant ius, is vulned by treacherv^ 
‘iii, 190. 

SyheriuSi Pope, is degraded and sent into exile by Belisarius for an at- 
tempt to betray the city of Home to the Goths, xhl, 239. Ills death, 
357, note. 

Symmackus^ his account of the pagan conformity of the emperor Con^ 
stantius, during his visit to Rome, iii, 409. Pkad& in behalf of the 
ancient pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor Valenlinian, v, 

96. 

Syncsins^ bishop of Ptolemais, excommunicates the president Android- 
CHS, iii, 299. His extraordinary character, ikd, noU\ His advice 
to the eastern emperor Arcadius, v, 187. 

Synods^ provincial, in the primitive churches, institution of, ii, 534. 
Nature of those assemblies, iii, 503. See Councils. 

Syria ^ its revolutions and extent, i, 39. Is reduced by Chosroes II, 
king, of Persia, viii, 219. General description of, ix, 402. Is 
conquered by the Saracens, 406. invasion of, by Tamerlane, xii, 
20 . 

Syriac language, where spoken in the greatest purity, i, 335, note. 

Syriantis^ duke of Egypt, surprises the city of Alexandria, and expek. 
Athanasius the primate of Egypt, iii, 379. 

T 

Tabari^ the Arabian historian, account of his work, ix, 302, 7wU\ 

Tadsnne^ the island of, in Upper Thebais, is settled with monks, by 
Pachotpius, vi, 24S. 

Table of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in Spain, account of, v, 
SS7-. ' ^ ^ ■ 

TackuF^ emperor, his election and character, ii, 63. 

J^acitus the historian, his character of the principles of the portico, 
i, 125, note." The Intention of his episodes, SIS. His charac- 
ter historian, 544. His account of the ancient Germans, 352. 
hiator js how preserved and transmitted down to ns, ii, 63, noicS 


GEKERAL'. INDEX. 


His account o£ the persecution of the- Christians as the inceifdiarics 
of Rome, -MM-, 405. f 

Tactics of Leo and Constantine, character of, x, 9S. Military charac- 
ter of the Greeks, 140. 

Tagifw^ batile of, between the eunuch Narses, aiL Toiila king of the 
Goihs in Italy, vii, 385. 

Takeritesi the Saracen dynasty of, x, -80* 

Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and conquests, xii, 3. His letter to Ba- 
jazet, i 7. His conference •with the doctors of the lavv', at Aleppo, 
Defeats and takes Bajazet prisoner, 28. How kept out of 
Europe, 37 His triumph at Samarcand, 40. Dies on a march to 
China, 42. His character, ibid, . ■ 

Tancred the crusader, his character, xi, 35. His bold behaviour at 
Constantinople, 5 1 . 

Tcrasius, secretary to the empress Irene, made patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, ix, 164. Presides at, and frames the decrees of, the second 
council of Nice, 165. 

Tarik^ the Arab, his descent on Spain, ix, 472. Defeats and kills 
Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. His disgrace, 48u, 486. 

Tarragona^ the city of, almost destroyed by the Franks, i, 415. 

Tartars* See Set/ 1 Mans* 

eastern, conquest of, by Tamerlane, xii, 9- 

Ta$ian, and his son Proculus, destroy»:jd by the base arts of Ruhnus, 
the confidential minister of the emperor Theodosius, v, 141. 

Taurus the consul, is banished by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv^ 

, .48. : 

TuMeSy how the Roman citizens were exonerated from the burden of* 
1, 256. Account of those instituted by Augustus, 261, How rais- 
ed under Constantine the Great, and his successors, iii, S3. 

Tayqf, siege of, by Mahomet, ix, 310. 

Teias, the last king of the Goths, defeated and killed by the eunuch 
Narses, vii, 389. 

Tekmachus, an Asiatic monk, loses his life at Rome, in an attempt to 
prevent the combat of the gladiators, v, 206. 

Temple of Jerusalem, burned, ii, 4 1 2. History of the emperor Julian’s 
attempt to restore it, iv, 103, 

Temugin, See Zingis* 

Tepkrice is occupied and fortified by the Paulicians, x, 178. 

his pious exultation in the expected , damnation of all the 
p^agan world, ii, 307- Suggests desertion to Chiistian soldiers, S'zT, 
note. His suspicious account of two edicts of Tiberius and Marcus 
Anloifinus, in favour of the Christians, 444. 

1'esiam.cnis, the Hoirian laws for regulating, viii, 77. Codicils, 80. 

Teirivut assumes the empire in Gaul, at the instigation of Victoria, ih 
3tl. Betrays his legions into the bands of Aurelian, 31. Jfe led m 
triumph by Aurelian, 47. 

nkbar^ mount, dispute concerning the light of, xi, 387. 

Thanet, the island of, granted by Vortigern, as a settlement lor hh 
Saxon auxiliaries, vi* 382^ ^ 

J'keairkal entertainments of the Romans describe i, v, 2d4.- 




Theba^ in legioiij the martyrdom of, apocryphal, ii, 463, 464, 

Tbefl^ t!ic Roman laws relating to, viii, 88, 94, OS* 

Tbemes, or military governments of the Greek empire, account of, 
lOK 

Themisiinr, the orator, his encomium on religious toleration, 281. 

Tbea^alMs, his birth and elevation to the throne of Italy, vii; 210. ill. 
disgraceful treaties with the emperor Justinian, and revolt agaiin'i 
them, 2i4, His deposition and death, 222. 

Tbeodeberti kitjg of the Franks in Austrasia, joins, the Goths in ilir 
siege and destruction of Milan, vh, 249. Invades Italy, 25|. Hi*, 
death, 252. 

Theodemir^ a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his treaty of submiwior 
to the Saracens, ix, 48 1 , 

Theodora^ empress, her birth, and early history, vii,.04. Her mairiage 
ivilh Justinian, 68. Her tyranny, 21* Her 'virltics, 73. Her 
death, 75. Her fortitude during the Nika sedition, S6. Accounr. 
of her palace and gardens of Herfeum, 121. Her ['Ions corxeni tor 
the conversion of Niibia, viij, $67. 

Thodorn^ xvlfe of the Greek emperor Theophilus, her hi^lory, ix, 44. 
Restored the XV orship of images, 166. Provokes the Pauliciiins io 

. , rebellion, x, 178. 

Tkeedorny daughter of the Greek emperor Constantine iX, her historv, 
Jx, 70. 

Theodora^ wicloxv of Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem, her adver.iiires a> 
the concubine of Andronicus Comnenus, ix, 99. 

l^heodore Angehu^ despot of Epirus, seizes Peter of Coiiilenay, emper- 
or of Const antinopk, prisoner, xi, 269. Possesses himself of Tlie:;- 
salonica, 271. 

Theodork acquires the Gothic sceplp by the murder of Ills brother 
Torismon4» vi, 158. His character by Sidonius, ibid* His expe- 
dition into Spain, 161, 

^yirWer/c, the son of Akric, his prosperous reign over the YLsigotlii 
in Gaul, vi, 94. Unhappy fates of liis daughters, 97. k prevailed 
on byliElius to join his forces against Atlila, ill. Is killed ut the 
battle of Chalons, 117, 

Theodork the Ostrogoth, his birth and education, vii, 2. Is forced by 
his troops into a revolt against the emperor Zeno, 7* He undertakes 
the conquest of Italy, IH Reduces and kills Odoacer, 15. Is ac- 
knowledged king of Italy, 16. Review of his administration, 17* 
His visit to Rome, and care of the public buildings, 30. His reli - 
gion, S6. His remorse, d^ath, 50. 

TkeodosiopoUsy the city of, in Armenia, built, v, 429. 

^■keodasms the Great, his, distinction between a Roman prince and a 
Parthian monarch, ill, 98, The province of Mjesia preserved 
by his valour, iv, 331. Is associated by Gratian as emperor of the 
East, 422. Ilis birth and character, ibid, , His prudent and suc- 
cessful conduct of the Gothic war, 429. Defeats an invasion of the 
Ostrogoths, 4$5. , . 

his treaty with Maximus, v, xii. His Baptisin and edict 




GENERAL 1N,I>.KS, 


to establish oitliodox faitli, 14 ' Purges the city of ConstaHtitiople 
from Arianism, *22. Enforces the Nicene doctrine tbrougho'^t the 
Eastj 24. Convenes a council at Constantinople, 26. His edicts 
against heresy, 81 ♦ Receives the ' fugitive feniily of Valentinian, ' 
,and marries his .sister Galia, 51. Defeats Maximus, and 'visits 
Rome, 53. His character, 55. , His lenity to the city of Antioch, 
62. His’^ cruel treatment of Thessaionica, 65- Submits to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose, for his severity to Tliessalonica, 
70. Restores Valcntinian, 73. Consults John of Lvcopolis, the 
heimit, on the intended war against Eugenius, 79. Defeats Euge- 
nius, S4. His death, 85. Procured a senatorial renunciation of 
the pagan religion, 100. Abolishes pagan rites, lOS. Prohibits 
tlic pagan religion, 216. 

Theodosius the Younger, his birth, v, 411. Is said to be left by his 
father Arcadius, to the care of Jezdegerd king of Persia, 41 S. 
xiis education and character, 418. His marriage whh Eiuiocia. 
4*21. His War wdth Persia, 426. His pious joy on the death of 
John, the usurper of the West, vi, 5. His treaty with the Huns, 
39. liis armies defeated by Attiia, 52. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dictated by Attiia, 60. Is oppressed by the embassies of 
At'dla, 65. Embassy of Maximiii to Attiia, 68. is privy to a 
scheme for the assassination of Attiia, 81# Attila^s embassy" t6 
him on that occasion, 82* His death, 84. 

his perplexity at the religious feuds between Cyril and Nes- 

torius, vli, 293. Banishes Nestorius, 297. 

Theodosius* 111, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 24. 

Theodosius, the father of the emperor, his successful expcditimi to 
Britain, iv, 298, Suppresses the revolt of Firmus the Moor, in 
Africa, 306. Is beheaded at Carthage, S08- 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his compelxtion with Gaian, how 
decided, viii, 361. His negotiations at the court of Byzantium, 
364. 

Theodosius, the deacon, grandson of the emperor Heradiiis, murdered 
by bis brother Constans II, ix, 14. 

Theodosius, the lover of Antonina, detected by Belisarius, vli, 262. 
Turns monk to escape her, 264. His death, 266. 

Theodosius, piesident of the councii of Hierapolis under Constantins, 
his ridiculous flattery to that emperor, iv, 32. 

Theoplmno, wife of the Greek emperor Roman us II, poisons both him 
and his father, ix, 62. Her connection with Nicephorus Phocas, 
63. His murder and her exile, 65, 66. 

Theophiitts, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 41. PIIs Amorian war 
with the caliph Motassera, x, 67. , 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, destroys the temple of Serapis, 
, and the Alexandrian library, v, 111.; Assists the perstcutidh of St. 
Chrysostoib^ 404.-'‘’-'His invective against him, 409, note. 

Thmphilus, his pious embassy' from the dmperor Constantins t0‘ the 
|last Indies, 279. V' . ; 

Theophobus, the Persian, 'his unfortunate history, ix, 43. ^ 

or Bsseniahs, some account 'of, ii, 362. 


GKKERAL IKJDEX* 


t 

.Tkhfmpyia^ tlie straits of, fortified by tbe emperor JusiiiiiaD, vll^ 

sedition and massacre there, y, 64% Cruel treatment of 
the citizens, 65. Penance of Theodosius for his seYeritj, 70. 

Theuii(4inda^ princess of Bavaria, married to Authans king of the ^ 
Lombards, vii, 154*, 155. 

Tlibmit^ count of Cbainp«agne, engages in the fourth crusade, xi, 189. 

ly^fmrn the Cjjtppadocian, his- revolt against the Greek einpcror Bii- 
chael n, and cruel punishment, ix, 4*0. 

Thofims of Damascus, his exploits against the Saracens when besieg* 

'* ing that city, ix, 39 A 

St, account of the Christians of, in India, vui, 346. Fersecu-' 
tion of, by the Portuguese, 347. 

Thrace? is colonised by the’ Bastarnse, in the reign of Prebus , ii, S4. 
The fugitive Goths permitted to setfie there by the emperor Valeiis, 
381. Is ravaged by them, 39 L The Goths settled there by 
Tlieo-dosms, 438. 

Thrasimund^ king of the Vandals, his character, vi, *£81. 

Three Chapters^ tbe famous dispute concerning, %dii, 325. 

Thundering Legion^ the story concerning, of suspicious veracity, ii, 

' ■446..' -■ ■ ■ . 

Tiberius is adopted by Augustus, i, 119. Reduces the Pannonians, 
180, Reduces Cappadocia, 263, note. Suspicious story of his edict 
in Favour of the Christians, ii, 444*. 

Tiberius is invested by Justin 11, as his successor in the empire of the 
East, vlii, 1 J5. His character and dealli, 138, 139. 

Timasiu:^ master -general of thx army under the emperor Theodoslu?-, 
is disgraced and exiled under Arcadius, v, 381. 

Ytmothj tbe Cat conspires tbe murder of Proterius archbbhcp of Alex- 
andria, and succeeds him, vHi, 310. 

Tipasa^ miraculous gift of speech bestorved on the catholics, 'tvhose - 
longues had been cut out there, vi, 293, 294*. 

king of Armenia, his character, and history, ii, 1 38. Is 
restored to his kingdom by Diocletian, 140. is expelled by the 
Persians, 144. Is restored again by treaty between the Romans 
find Pereians, 1.54. His conversion to Christianity, and death, iii, 
^137. 

Thus admitted to share the imperial dignity with his father Vespasian, 
i, 119. 

Togrul Beg^ sultan of the Turks, his reign and character, x, 345. He 
rescues the caliph of Bagdad from his enemies, S49. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, ix, 475. 

Toleration^ universal, its happy effects in the Roman empire, i, 46. 
What sects the most intolerant, 328, note, 

JoiK'm,*T>bjections to his account of the vision of Antigonus, iii, 262^ 

Torismond^ son of Theodoric king of the Visigoths, attends his father 
against Attila king of the Huns, vi, HI. Battle of Chalons, 1 1 6‘. 

Is acknowledged king on the death of his father In the field, 1 1 A 
fs killed by his brother Theodoric, 158. 


CEHEEAL IKJDEX* 


/I 

Torimr^ how admitted In tlie crmiinal law of the Romans under ■ 'the 
emperors,^ iil, 79* ^ 

Toii/a is elected king of Italy by the Goths, vii, S55. His justice and 
moderation, 358. Besieges and takes the city of Rome, S62. Is 
induced to spare Rome from destruction, at the instance of Belisa*- 
rius, 369. Takes Rome again, 376. Plunders Sicily, 377- Bat- 
tle of Tag^a, 385. His death, 3S7* 

ToiiluriUvs^ the Saiacen dynasty of, x, 82, 

Tow'naments preferable exhibitions to the Olympic games, xi, SO. 

Toiirs'^ battle of, between Charles Martel and the, Saracens, x, 25. 

To-xandria^ in Germany, is over-run, and occupied by the Franks, iih 

214 . 

Traditors^ in the primitive church, who, ii, 474'. 

Trajan^ emperor, his conquest of Dacia, 'i, 8. His conquests in the 
East, 9. Contrast between the characters of him and Hadrian, 1 2. 
His pillar described, 76. Why adopted by the emperor Nerva, 
123. His instructions to Pliny the Younger for his, conduct to- 
wards the Christians, ii, 418. Description of his famous bridge 
over the Danube, vii, 125, note, 

Trajan^ Count, his treacherous murder of Pera Icing of Armenia, iv, 
319. 

Transubstajitiatioriy the doctrine of, when established, xi, 152. 

Trebhond^ the city of, taken and plundered by the Goths, i, 425. 
The dukes of, become independent on the Greek empire, xi, 254. 
Is yielded to the Turks, xR, 249. 

Trihigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia against the emperor 
Arcadius, v, S86. 

Tribune^ the office of, explained, i, 105. 

Trihonian^ liis genius and character, vili, 34. Is employed by Justi- 
nian to reform the code of Roman laws, 37. 

Trinity^ the mysterious doctrine of, Hi, 320. Is violently agitated 
in the schools of Alexandria, 327* Three systems of, 329. De- 
cisions of the council of Nice concerning^ 3S4.-4' Different hrmd'ot 
the doxology, 388, ’ Frauds used, to support the doctrine of, vi, 
290. 

T ripoh\ the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed under the government of 
Count Homarius. iv, SOL 

Trisaglon^ religious war concerning, vHi, 314. , 

Troops^ Roman, their discipline, i, 15. When they first received pay? 
256. Cause of the difficulty in levying them, Hi, 64, See Jomans 
Falatlnes^ and Fretorlan hands, 

Troy^ the situation of that city, and of the Grecian c?.mp of besiegers, 
described, iii, 10. 

Turin^ battle of, between Constantine the. Great and the lieutenants of 
Maxentius, ii, 225. • . cV' 

Tunsundy king of the Gepid^, his honourable reception of Alboin the 
Lombard, who had slain his son in battle,. vii i, } 17, 1 18. 

Turkey their origin, vii, 284. Their primitive institutions, 287. Their 
conquests, 288. Their alliatice -witE, the-- emperor Justinian, ■ 294. 
Send auxiliaries to Heraclius, vHi|^J46.L 


0£NI:EAI4 Xto£X. 


Tmcs grow powerful -aud -licentious under ilie Saracms^ .\% 72^ 
Tfrior excited by their Menacing Europe, 20S. Their military 
character, 208. They extend themselves over Asia, 333. Reign 
of Mahmud the Gaznevide, 3S4. Their manners and emigra- 
tion, 340. They subdue Persia, 344. Dynasty of the Seljukiaiis, ^ 
Bhi They invade the proidnces of the Greek empire, 35 L Re- 
formation of the eastern calendar, 366. They cCnquer Asia 
Minor, 370. 

iheir capital city, Nice, taken by the crusaders, xi, 57. The 
seat of government removed to Iconiiim, 104. Valour and con- 
quests of Zenglii, 121. Character of Sultan Noiircddin, 122. 
Conquest of Egypt, 125. Origin and history of the Ottomans, 
431. Their first passage into Europe, 438. Their education and 
discipline, xii, 53. Embassy from, to the emperor Siglsmond, 9k 
Take the city of Constantinople, 232. 

Tarpin^ the romance of, by whom, and when written, xi, 7, note. 

Twelve Tables^ review of the laws of, viii, 6. Their severity, 90., 
PIoxv the criminal code of, sunk into disuse, 93. 

Tprmts of Home, the popular conceit of the thirty investigated, 1, 
444 * ' . ■ : 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, xi. 140. 

Tijthes assigned to the clergy as w^ell by Zoroaster as by Moses, i, 
326, fiQte, Were first granted to the church by Charlemagne, ix, 


Vadomait\ prinoe of the Aleinanni, is sent prisoner to Spain by the 
emperor Julian, iv, 1^?. His son murdered by the Homans, 281. 

Vdens^^ general of the Illyrian frontier, receives the title of Cyesar from 
Licinius, ii, 247. Loses his new title and his life, 249. 

Valens., the brother of the emperor Valentinian, is associated with hiui 
in the empire, iv, 240. Obtains from his brother the eastern 
porti m of the empire, 242. I^is timidity on the revolt of Proco- 
pius, 248, His character," 255, 256. Is baptized by Eudoxus, 
and patronises the Arians, 265. Is vindicated from the charge of 
])ersecudon, 267. His edict against the Egyptian monks, 27 L 
His war with the Goths, 323. Receives the suppliant Goths into 
the Roman territories, 381, His w’ar vrith tliem, 394. Is defeated 
and killed at the battle of Hadrianopic, 40S, 410* His eulogium 
by Libanius, 411. 

Valens^ the Arian bishop of Mursa, his crafty pretension to divine 
revelation, iii, 351. 

VaUntla, a new province in Britain, settled by I'heodorius, iv, 500. 

Vaiektimm^l^ his election to the empire, and character, iv, 236. 
Associates his brother Valens with him, 240. Divides the empire 
into the East and Wesi^ and retains the latter, 242. His cruelty, 

■ 256. His civil institutions, 259. His edicts to restrain the ava- 
rice of the clergy, 270# Xfaastises the Alemanni, and fortifies the 
Rhine, ^2,, ^$BX ..JEs, eKpeditioa to Ilijricum, and death, SSL'*’ 
is vindicated frdm.fte- charge of polygamy, 334. 


GENEEAX IKBEX. ' 

YdUntinmu II is invested with the imperial ornaments in his 

arms, on the death of his father^ iv, 3S6. Is refused by St.lAm- 
brosethe privilege of a church' for .Mm and his mother Justina, 
OB account of their Arian principles, .v, 40. His flight from the 
^ invasion of Maximus, 48, Is restored by the emperor iheodosius, 
73* His character, 74. His death, 76. , . - 

Valeamim iH established emperor of the West, by Ins cousin 
Theodosius the Younger, vi, 6. Is committed to the guardianship 
of his mother Placidia, 8. Hies, on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 
130,' Sends an embassy to Attila to purch^'se his retreat, 131. 
Murders the patrician .^tius, 139. Ravishes the wife of Petromus 
Maximus, l4a His death, and character, 141. ^ 

Viikntmans, their confused ideas, of the divinity of Jesus Christ, viii, 

Valeria, empress, widows of Galerlus, the unfortunate fiites of her and 

her mother, ii, 240. . . . l-lk 

Valerian h elected censor under the emperor Deems, i, 4m iin 
ekvadon to the empire, and his character, 410.^ Is defeated and 
taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, 436.^ His treatment, 441. 
His inconsistent behaviour toward the Christians, ii, 4o3. 

Waudals i. See Goths, ^ , 

their successes in Spain, vi, 12. Their expediaon into 

Africa under Genseric, 14. They raise a naval force and invade 
Italy 147. Sack of Rome, 151. Their naval depredations on 
the^coasts of the Mediterranean, 187. Their conversion to the 
Christian religion, 27 1 - Persecution oi the . 

expedition of Eelisarius against Gelimer, vii, 167. Gonqimst 

of, 1S6. Their name and distinction lost in Africa, *196^ 


Re- 


lost in 

mains of their nation still found m Germany, 1^8. 

Varanes, See Bahram. ^ 

Varamians of the North, origin and history ot, x, i . . < 30 « 

FarJiian, tl.e infant son of the emperor Jovian hishistopr iv 
Vaiaces, John, liis long ; tod presgerotft reign at Nice, 

his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman discipline at 
the lime of Theodosius the Great, v, 89. . 

Felv! the siege of that city, the era of the Roman army first receiving 

Fenico, fomdalion of that republic, vi, 126. Its infant state under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, viii, 146. Its growth and ^rospenty ... 
the time of the fourth crusade, xi, 191. ^ 

194. Divides the Greek empire with the French, 

Vertnius, his mode of obeying the law^ of the twelve tables respec.ing 

nSsrSpS'ft'r A !■«>. ”■ 

of- . bv Cohstantihe t'hb Qt&ilm ii? 226. Baltfc 



• Titus i, 119. ‘ ‘ , 


1 , - GEJJERAL tKDE.t. 

V^estals^ Roman j their number and peculiar oiHce, v, OS, 

Veirtmo^ the Roman general in Illyricmn, assumes the purple^ and 
enters into an alliance with the Gaulish usurper Magnendusj iii^ 
150, Is reduced to abdicate his new dignity, 155, ^ 

Vkiorid exercises the government over the legions and province of 
Gaul, ii, so. 

F/r/orj, her statue and altar, in the senate-house at Ronie, described, 

V, 95. The senate petitions the Christian emperors to have it re- 
stored, 96. 

Viqtlantmsy the presbyter, is abused by Jerom for opposing monkish 
superstition, v, 126, note, 

Vigiltus^ interpreter to the embassy from Theodosius the Younger to 
Atlxla, is privy to a scheme for the assasvsination of Attila, vi, 68, 

Is detected by Attila, 8 1 . 

VigtUus purchases the papal chair of Belisarius and his wife, 239. 

Instigates the emperor Justinian to resume the conquest Italy, 57^, 
Vlne^ its progress, from the time of Homer, i, 85. 

Virgil^ his fourth eclogue interpreted into a propiiccy of the coming 
of the Mt'ssiah, iii, 27 O 4 Is the most ancient writer who mentions 
the manufacture of silk, vii, 91. 

V kalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously murdered at Constantin- 
ople, vii, '5S. 

Vitalianu^, pretorian prefect under the emperor Maximin, put to 
death by order of the senate, i, 288. 

Veteliiits^ emperor, his character, i, 3 2S. 

Vitiges, general of the barbarians under Theodatiis king of Italy, 
is by his troops declared king of Italy, vii, 222. He besieges 
‘ -Belisarius in Rome, 224. Is- forced to raise the siege, 246. He 
is besieged by Belisarius in Ravenna, 253. Is taken prisoner in 
Ravenna, 257* Conforms to the Athanasian faith, and is honour- 
ably settled in Asia, 258. His embassy to Chosroes king of Persia, 
S09. 

Vitruvius, the architect, his remaiks on tlie^kbuildings of Rome, v, 2S7» 
yi%ir, derivation of that appellation, lx, 284, note, 

Ukraine, description of that country, i, 396. 

Uldln, king of the Huns, jcduces and kills Gainas the Goth, y, 397, 

Is driven back by the vigilance of the imperial ministers, 415. 
JJlphlhs, the apostle of the Goths, his pious labours, vi, 269. Propa- 
gated Arianism, 278. 

Ulplan, tile lawyer, placed at the head of the courxil of state, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i, 243* is murdered by the pre- 
torian guards, 249. 

Voconlm law abolished the right of female inheritance, viii, 76. How 
evaded, 82* 

Voltaire prefers the labarmu, of Constantine to the angel of Licinius, 
iii, 261, note. His reflections on the expences bf a siege, vi, 4 16, note, 
Vortigern, king of South Britain, his invitation of the Saxons for 
assistance against hii enemies^ yi, S81. * ' 

Voud^ emp.oror of China, his- exploits against the Huns, iv, 364. ^ 

f^psuA^ anciently famous fefr|ta'Gdfehic temple, i, 389. 

Wba'M' II, Pops, patronito' ’ 'BeMr The hermit in his project for re- 
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covering tlie holy land, xi, 3, Exhorts the people to a crusade^ 
at the council of Clermont, 30. ^ 

V, Pope, removes the papal court from Avignon to Some, 
xii, 36.0. 

^ Urban VI, Pope, his disputed election, xii, 368. 

JJrsacms^ master of the offices under the emperor Valentinian, occa- 
sions a revolt of the Alemanni by his parsimony, iv, S77. 

JJf'sicmis^ a Homan general, his treacherous conduct to Sylvanus in 
Gaul, iii, J91. Js superseded in his command over the eastern 
provinces, 21 1. Is sent back again to conduct the war with Persia 
under Sabinian, ihzd. Is again disgraced, 2i2. 

Ursmz\ history of the Roman family xii, 320. 

Ursa ms ^ treasurer of the empire under Constantins, unjustly put io 
death, by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv, 48. 

Ilsur See Interest of ?uofiey, 

W 

Walachians^ the present, descendants from the Roman settlers in an- 
cient Dacia, ii, 20, note. 

Wales is settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny, vl, 388, 393. 
The bards of, 398. 

WalUa is chosen king of the Goths, v, 355. He reduces the barba- 
rous invaders of Spain, 357. Is settled in Aquitain, 358. 

War and robbery, their difference, ix, 236. Evolutions and military 
exercise of the Greeks, 141. Military character of the Saracens, 
144. Of the Franks and Latins, 147. 

Warburton^ bishop of Gloucester, his literary character, iv, 104, note. 
His labours to establish the miraculous interruption to Julian’s 
building the temple of Jerusalem, 106, 107, notes^ 

IVarna^ battle of, between the sultan Amurath II, and Ladislaiis 
king of Hungary and Poland, xii, 161. 

IVerdan^ the Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at Aiznadin, 
ix, 388. 

Vvheat^ the average price of, under the successors of Constantine the 
Great, iv, 146, note. 

Whitaker^ Mr. remarks on Iris account of the Irish descent of the 
Scottish nation, iv, 295, note. 

Whiti% Mr. Arabic professor at Oxford, character of his sermons at 
Barapton’s lecture, x, 23, note. 

Wilfrid., the apostle of Sussex, his benevolent estahlisliment at Sth-e-y, 

_ vi, 396. 

William I, the Bad, king of Sicily, x, B24. 

William 11, the Good, king of Sicily, x, 326. 

Windmills^ the use of, from whence derived, xi, 290. 

Wine^ the use of, expressly prolribifced by Mahomet, ix, 276- , 

Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by ivhom that book was WTitlcn, 
iii, 316\ 

Woiodomir., great prince of Russia, marries Atme, daughter of the 
^emperor Romanus, x, iS3. iHis conversion to ChusUairity, 

Women.^ in hereditary monarchies, -allowed ..to, exercise oreignty, 

though incapable of subordinate state offic&T, 241, “How treated 
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, by the Koman. civil vH!, 57. The Voconian law,^ how 

evaded, 82. Are noi ejccluded from paradise by Mahomet^ ix, 

281 . 

X 

lisfiopJion^ his description of the desert of Mesopotamia, iv^ 163. 

Xerxes^ the situation of his bridge of boats for passing over to Europc\ 
pointed out, iii, 9. ^ 

■ ■ 'Y 

Termuk^ baitle of, between the Greeks and the Saracens, ix, 408, 

Te^degerd^ king of Persia, his reign the era pf the fall of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and of the religion of Zoroaster, ix, 365. 

Te%id^ caliph of the Saracens, ix, 342. 

Z 

Tiobergan invades the eastern empire with an army of Bulgarians, vii, 
402. Is repulsed by Belisarius, 403. 

Xachajij^ Pope, pronounces the deposition of Childeric king of France^ 
and the appointment of Pepin to succeed him, ix, 1 52. 

TlaJWy brother of Gelimer the Vandal usurper, conquers Sardinia, vii, 
181. Is recalled to assist his brother, 182. Is killed, 184. 

T^ana^ a city on the Sclavonian coast, reduced by the crusaders for the 
republic of Venice, xi, 200. 

Ze?ig/ii, Sultan, his valour and conquests, xi, 12K 

ZenOf emperor of the East, receives a surrender of the imperial govern- 
ment of the western empire, from the senate of Rome, vi, 227. 
The vicissitudes of his life and reign, vii, 4. His Henoticon, viii, 
311. 

Zenobm, queen of Palmyra, her character and history, ii, 32. 

Zingis^ first emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel between him 
and Attila, king of the Huns, vi, 42. His proposal for improving 
Ms conquests in China, 54. His birth and early military exploits, 
xi, 402. His laws, 404. His inx^asion of China, 408. Cari&me, 
Transoxiana, and Persia, 410. His death, 413. 

Zizais^ a noble Sarmatian, is made king of that nation by the emperor 
Constantins, iii, 200. 

Zobdr^ the Saracen, his brax^ery in I he invasion of Africa, ix, 451. 

Zoe^ first the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of the emperor Leo 
the philosopher, ix, 57* 

Zoe, wdfe of Romanus HI and Miclmel IV, emperors, ix, 70. 

Zoroaster^ the Persian prophet, his high antiquity, i, 319, ?mt€. 
Abridgment of his theology, 320, 321. Provides for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, 324. Assigns tythes to the priests, 326, 
note. 

Zoslmus^ Ms representation, of the oppression of the lustral contribution. 
Mr 94. 

^^grmer,.Hs.CDnceptions of the Eucharist, X, 189.^ . 

S '* 'hat city, xii, 273 * 
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